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PRAYER OF AW INVALID, 
INA TIME OF ILLNESS. 


BY ANDREW A. LIPSCOMB, D.D. 


GENTLY, Lord, unloose the ties 
Which so long have bound me here ; 
Softly veil my failing eyes, 
Lest they yield to phantom fear. 
Oft this pillow Thou hast blest, 
Soothe it now with final peace, 
Gather all the past to rest, 
Rest in Christ ;—then glad release. 


If I’ve learned the lessons taught 
By the pain of later years, 
Lessons with deep meanings fraught, 
Deeper far than earlier tears ; 
Let me whisper life’s adieu, 
In a cadence low and sweet, 
And the earth’s dissolving view 
Fit me fairer scenes to greet. 


Ah! not much is left to die ; 

Youth—full years—long since have fled ; 
Cherished hopes in dust now lie, 

Friends most dear sleep with the dead ; 
Yet within me lives a heart, 

Clinging close unto its own ; 
With its ali—how can it part, 

Going forth—alone—alone! 


Whither? Oh! not long the way 

To the realm that glows between 
Shadow of earth’s sinking day 

And yon world of bliss serene. 
Oft that interlying sphere 

Presses closer than the air ; 
When I feel Christ with me here, 

Then know I that Christ is there. 

ATHENS, GA. 
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DE SKEPTIC AN’ DE BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. PLATO JOHNSON. 





WE allers prints de Bible wid a werry large B, 

An’ de reason wy we does it you shall pretty 
plainly see. 

Wile de oder books suggest dat you had better 
not, 

De Bible is de only one dat stops you on de spot. 


It tells you you muss do wat’s right, an’ den you 
shake your hed 

An’ make remark : ‘I don’ know how, an’ might 
as well be ded.” 

But soon you claim dere aint no right, an’ to 
pervent confusion, 

You say de worl’s a accident, an’ morals is delu- 
sion, 


Wen you's cumulatin’ riches, an’ in many sing- 
ler ways, 

De Bible aint no book, ob course, for sech as you 
to praise. 

Taint no wonder you don’t like it, cos it don’ 
like you, 

For it ‘sists you is a sinner, an’ dat wont nebber 
do, 


Dere aint no inspiration, cos it’s everlastin’ true 

Dat de planet can’t perjuce such anoder man as 
you; 

An’ if you aint yoursef inspired, wy, common 
sense can see 

How perposterous it seems for anoder man to be. 


You’s so werry much advanced, dat you don’ 
believe in noffin : 

An’ sense you wont obey de law, you take it out 
in scoffin ; 

Dere aint no God but Science, an’ all science is 
a guess, 

So wenebber dere is sorrow roun, you's in a or- 
fle mess. 


You’s evolved from sumfin lower, from de mon- 
key in de wood ; 

So you could’n’ be an angel, an’ you wouldn’ ef 
you could. 
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It’s a monkey’s repertation you muss ‘deavor for 
to fill, 
An’ you do it jess as easy as you slide down hill. 


Wat you want is a religion dat will let you do 

Jess ezactly as you want to, an’ den see you 
froo $ 

Froo de gate ob de city dat is garded by de saint, 

An’ swear dat you is righteous, wen you know 
dat you aint. 


Now listen to me, brudder, for I wouldn’ tell no 


lies ; 

You is paddlin’ ’gainst de current, an’ you isn’t 
werry wise. 

De religion you don’ relish is de one you'd better 
mind, 


Cos de one dat you is lookin’ for you'll nebber, 
nebber find. 


Although I don’ know werry much, I know enuff 
for dis, 

Not to grieve my Holy Master, nor betray him 
wid a kiss. 

De religion ob de Bible, it is plenty good for me, 

An’ de hebben ob de Bible, 1 hope sum day to 
see, 

>_> 


THE RED ROSE. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 


Own his black mantle he wears a red rose ; 
Beneath it, aflame, his heart's ruby glows. 





I know his soul’s blossom of dew and of fire, 
Words dyed in splendor of love and desire. 


He gives the red rose; with each heart-shaped 
leaf 
Comes grief and a joy; a joy and a grief. 


I know that red rose ; and where it has lain, 
Yes, ev’n on marble, it casts a red stain. 


From his black mantle he gives the red rose ; 
Would that its perfume could die when he goes. 
New York Crry. 
sis _— sais 
A CHANCE AFTERNOON IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY H. H. 








Two days’ journey northwest by west 
from the town of San Luis Obispo, is 
the little village of Jolou. Its reason for 
existing does not seem plain; it lies only six 
miles from the old Franciscan Mission of 
San Antonio, and in the days of the mis- 
sion’s prosperity was, no doubt, a farm and 
colony of the mission. It has been in later 
times a stage station; from this and the 
certain though small incomes to be made by 
feeding hungry stage passengers it took a 
second lease of life after the mission went 
to ruin and fell into decay. 

The name is Indian and signifies ‘the 
lassoed Coyote.” It is pronounced ‘‘ Hoo- 
lou,” with a curious elongation and a hollow 
u in the sound of the last syllable, difficult 
for foreigners to imitate. 

To reach Jolou from San Luis Obispo, 
one passes through ‘‘ Paso de Robles.” or 
‘‘The Pass of the Oaks,” a favorite water- 
ing-place, or, to speak more accurately, 
mud-ding-place of the Californians. Any 
invalid who has faith to believe that, 
in the shade of thousands of oak 
trees, combined with a perpetual 
smell of sulphuretted hydrogen, and the 
opportunity of spending many hours a day 
up to the neck in soft mud also reeking 
with sulphuretted hydrogen, lies a sure 
road to health, may safely journey to Paso 
de Robles. He will find these conditions 
fulfilled there. He will also find a tolera- 
ble inn, with a dozen domitory cottages 
attached; these cottages, also perfumed 
with steam of the sulphuretted hydrogen, 
with which the whole underground seems 








to be a-boil. Between the hot waters and 
drugs simmering under ground, and the 
white sand everywhere shimmering on the 
surface, Paso de Robles isin a June day 
as scorching a spot as is to be found north 
of the Equator: but the Californian from 
the coast goes to these interior ovens of his 
country to get warm in the Summer. He 
basks in sun, and revels in heat, at which 
strangers are nigh fainting by the way. 
Nothing is a greater surprise to one travel- 
ing for the first time in California than the 
transition from the climate of the coast- 
belt of country, where it is always cool by 
day, chilly at eventide, and cold by night, 
to that of the next belt inland, say thirty 
to forty miles back from the sea, and divi- 
ded from it by hills or mountain ranges. 
Here sand burns the feet at mid- 
day. To walk under a noon sun is 
to stumble along dizzily with one’s eyes 
blinded, and the stifling scorch of the stir- 
less air is like that of an African desert. 

It was on sucha noon that we reached 
Jolou. Forty-eight hours before we had 
been in the San Luis Valley, with sea-breezes 
sweeping across the twenty miles interval 
between it and the sea, as keen, steady, and 
salt as if they had come only a few rods. 
The change from the moist coolness to the 
dry heat was indescribable; sudden enough 
to paralyze every nerve and disorder every 
tissue in the body. One felt as if he had 
come under some swift, malignant spell, and 
would never be himself again so long as he 
lived. Horses,as well as men, were prostrated 
by it. 

The thermometer record did not explain 
the misery. The mercury stood only at 93 
degrees in the shade. The inhabitants of the 
place seemed not to be aware of the heat. 
In fact, one or two persons of courage said 
it was not hot at all; that they often had it 
much hotter—a hundred and a_ hun- 
dred and six. There was a certain 
loftiness and air of superiority of 
even condescending pity in their way 
of observing our tortures, which by no means 
lessened our suffering. It was terrible. 

After this sort of dry heat reaches a cer- 
tain pass there is born of it a fierce stimu- 
lus to exertion. Passive endurance, quiet 
become impossible. One is ready todo any- 
thing—to plunge recklessly into the most 
violent exercise—rather than sit still another 
minute. Under one of these desperate im- 
pulses, after we had been sitting for hours, 
speechlessly wretched on the sunless, but 
not shaded verandah of the inn, we sprang 
up and defiantly set off for a walk. 

The reflected glare of the almost blade- 
less sod was 80 quiet that we had to walk 
with half-closed eyes; the very umbrellas 
over our heads seemed to be canopies of 
hot metal, radiating heatdown on us. After 
a very few minutes we were thankful to 
take refuge in the shelter nearest at hand. 
It proved to be a rival inn, the oldest in the 
place, one which had been an inn fifty years 
ago, in the days when the mission and its 
properties were in administrators’ hands, 
and spoilers, plunderers, traffickers, and 
revolutionizers were swarming in the 
neighborhood. 

The inn was a long, low, adobe building. 
A broad verandah, reaching across its entire 
front, was walled in by tangles of vines; 
its roof was made in the old Indian fash- 
ion of reeds tied in bundles and laid across 
saplings; above the reeds a layer of red 
tiles; linnets had builded nests by dozens 
in the crevices between the reeds and sap- 
lings; their pretty red heads were peeping 


out everywhere and the flying, chirping, 
and singing made the whole verandah seem 
like a green-shaded aviary. 

In a chair tilted back against the wall 
of the house, lazily looking up at the lin- 
nets overhead, sat a man—coat off, waist- 
coat off, a battered slouch hat on the side 
of his head, he was a typical representa- 
tive of the extreme of California laziness 
and unthrift. 

‘*May we rest a few moments in your 
cool verandah ?” we asked. Without alter- 
ing his attitude, he nodded, nonchalantly, 
and said, in a not more than half-courteous 
tone: ‘‘And welcome, if you want to.’’ We 
took seats. He continued to gaze up at 
the linnets. Our presence had scarcely in- 
terrupted his reverie. 

Suddenly, his glance falling on a scarf- 
pin worn by one of our party, he leaned 
forward, rose, came slowly nearer, and ex- 
claimed, eagerly: ‘Isn't that an old 
Roman coin you are wearing?" 

It would be hard to convey the startling- 
ness of the question, under the circum- 
stances. If one of the red-headed linnets 
from its nest had suddenly spoken out a 
knowledge of and interest in Roman coins, 
it would not have seemed much more 
astonishing. 

The ice was broken. The real man 
and the interests of a former life had crept 
out to surface from under the débris of 
the half-wreck of both self and life in which 
we had surprised him. 

He talked on, and we sat answering and 
listening, till we forgot not only the scorch- 
ing heat, but the time and the place. 

Iie was the son of an English father and 
a Huguenot mother; was born in Canada; 
grew up in Connecticut; married the grand- 
daughter of a Massachusetts governor; and 
then wandered away to Australia, Sand- 
wich Islands, Arizona, and, at last, 
California. 

‘All men who succeed in life,” he said, 
“T've always noticed, do one of two 
things. They either stay right on in the 
place they were born in; or they go round 
the whole world. I’ve done neither one 
nor the other. I haven't traveled enough; 
that’s the trouble,” and he sighed. That 
he had not succeeded was only too evident. 
Broken shutters, dusty window-panes, and 
a posted placard announcing a “ sheriff's 
sale on these premises” told the story. He 
was not entirely cast down, however; he 
considered himself to be in a sort of ‘ drift 
period” of his life and was disposed to 
philosophical meditation on its probable 
next trend on shore. 

The taik on old coins, in which he showed 
a genuine interest and no inconsiderable 
knowledge, naturally led to the mention of 
other old relics of interest; and, finding that 
we were full of enthusiasm in regard to 
everything connected with the early 
Spanish occupation of California, he said: 

“T’'ve got one thing you'd like to see. 
It’s some of Junipero Serra’s writing. I'll 
bring it out.” After walking a few steps 
toward the door, he came back, hesitating- 
ly, and said, with a little laugh, which 
sounded clearly hereditary from Dick 
Bwiveller : 

“Tl have to ask you not to mention 
that you've seen any of these things here. 
The fact is, the goods in my store and in 
the house are under an attachment, and 
I'm not supposed to have anything more 
than I’ve given in. But there’s a few things 
of this kind that are a great deal more value 





to me than goods I’ve just hid away.” It 



















































































was an old Latin Missal, which he brought 
out, bound in rawhide, with rawhide strings 
printed in 
1620; probably rebound in the rawhide at the 
San Antonio Mission, late in the Eightcenth 
Century ; tattered by age, but still more so 
by devout daily use; 


to fasten its covers together; 


and its margins and 
fly-leaves written full of pious annotations 
and references in the clear, delicate hand- 
writing of Junipero Serra, a handwriting 
which no one who had once seen could ever 
mistake. It was, without doubt, a book 
which that grand old friar had used for his 
own personal devotions. 

Coveting it unspeakab:y, we, at last, 
asked if it could not be bought. 

With gentle hauteur this California Swiv- 
eler, through all his poverty and misfortune 
loyal to himself in sentiment and enthusiasm, 
replied : couldn't 


** Money buy it. Dve 


had several chances to sell 
but I'll never part 


a museum of old curiosities 


it before now; 
with it. I 
when I 


shall have 
settle 
down.” 

* Money 
continued, drawing out of an old sheaf of 
lance, with a barbed 
| found 


this myself,” he said, ‘twelve feet below 


bedding a rusty iron 


head. It was of hammered iron. 


ground, when I was digging a well. They 
say it is over two hundred years old. There 
wasaman here digging up things for the 


Government who knew about it, and he 


tried hard to get it away from me; but | 
shan’t ever part with it.” 

Next out of the sheaf of bedding came an 
old pewter tankard. 

“That ! know is overtwo hundred years 
old,” he said. 
them, and they had belonged to her grand- 
father. 
were all tied up ina sack and let down into 


‘*My mother had a dozen of 
Many’s the time these old tankards 
the well, when the French were coming, in 
the times of the old French Canadian War. 
That wasa pretty good hiding-place, down 
at the bottom of a well.” 


‘*Here are some teaspoons; too,” he 
added, drawing out a half dozen of the 
narrow-handled, small-bowled, thin little 


cighteenth-century spoons we all know so 
well. ‘* These came over in the ‘ Mayflower’ 
certain,” he said. ‘* My w fe’s grandmother 
brought them. But that isn’t so very long 
I don't care so much for those as she 
She thinks 
thing else in the house.” 

While we 


earrying a little girl in his arms, had saun- 


ago. 


dloes. more of them than any- 


were talking a young man, 
tered up and stood listening to our conver- 


sation. The child was restless, and irri- 
table, and kept breaking out into fitful and 
seemingly causeless crying. Tenderly as a 
mother could have done it, he went 
pretty red olla, hanging in its fringe of 
grasses in the corner of the verandah, 
poured out some of the cool water, dipped 
his handkerchief in it, and slowly bathed 
the little 


hands, and arms, again and again. 


girl’s forehead, cheeks, throat, 
With 
slow, lingering strokes he passed the cool, 
wet cloth over her feverish skin, till her 
restlessness ceased, her face grew placid, 
she smiled, and at last sank to sleep. 
‘*That’s my little girl,” said the landlord; 
‘* but she won't ever stay with me a minute 


’ 


when he’s round.” 

‘*T suppose he has children of his own,” 
I said. ‘He 
them.” 

‘*No. That's the odd thing of it. He’s 
never been married; but there isn’t a child 
in the place wouldn’t rather he'd hold it 
than it’s own father and mother. 
seemed queer to me.” 

‘““A very good sign,” we said; and we 
looked at the young man’s face with re- 
newed Its expression was of 
great gentleness and refinement, with an 
undercurrent of sadness. We recollected 
afterward that a half twinkle had appeared 
in the landlord’s eyes when we exclaimed: 
‘‘That’s a good sign.” The key to this 
twinkle came when, a few hours 
further on in our journey, we chanced to 


seems so accustomed to 


Its always 


interest. 


later, 


mention the curious relics we had seen at 
Jolou, and our interesting talk with their 
owner. 


Looks were interchanged between those 
to whom we were speaking, and their brief 
but expressive silence was followed by 
irrepressible chuckles of incredulous amuse- 
ment. 

** Well, you don’t say you got took in by 
him. 


He's as big a cheat as there is going 








woukin’t buy this either,” he 
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in all California. There ain’t an honest bone 
in his body.” 

With some resentment, we replied that 
there was no question of cheating about the 
old relics wehad scen; for of those we could 
ourselves judge, and that, if he had been 
disposed to cheat us, he could have casily 
done so, as we were ready to give hiin for 
one of his relics whatever he had chosen to 
ask; but he refused to part with it at any 
price.” 

‘*Yes, he has got a bee in his bonnet 
about all sorts of old trash,” was the un- 
compromising reply. ‘‘He had the house 
all lumbered up with it, one spell, till you 
couldn’t walk round; but I did hear he’d 
got rid of some on ’t.” 

We fell back on the young man with the 
gentle face and the tender manner to the 
little girl. 

A few inquiries as to his size, features, 
etc. enabled our new acquaintances to 
identify him, also. Their amusement in- 
creased. 

“He? Of allthings! Now, doesn’t that 
just show how little strangers can tell about 
folks? Why, ma’am, that’s one of the very 
worst fellows inthe county. He keeps a low 
billiard saloon and grog-shop right opposite 
That’s the reason him 
and the landlord are so thick. He buys all 
his liquor over to the hotel, and he’s been 


the old hotel-stand. 


in the states prison twice for horse-steal- 
ing. That’s the kind o’ young man he is.” 
_ 
THE REVISED VERSION AND ITS 
CRITICS. 
IMPROVED RENDERINGS, - 
LORD’3 PRAYER, 


No. IL. THE 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


Tne total number of changes in the Re- 
vised Version amounts, according to a cal- 
culation made by a correspondent of the 
English Guardian to about 36,000. This 
includes the textual changes which, accord- 
ing to Dr. Serivener’s count, exceed 5,000. 
These are formidable numbers, and are apt 
to frighten those who slavishly adhere to 
the letter that killeth and virtually con- 
found the English version with the inspired 
original. But every student knows that 
there are over 100,000 variations in the 
Greek text of the New Testament, which 
have been gradually collected from manu- 
seripts, ancient versions, and patristic quo- 
tations by the censcientious industry of crit- 
ics from the days of Mill (who already 
counted 30,000 in the year 1707) to Tischen- 
dorf and Tregelies; and every candid 
scholar must admit, with the great classical 
scholar Bentley, that these variations do 
not unsettle a single dogma or a single 
moral precept; but that, on the contrary, 
they only increase our facilities for ascer- 
taining the original text, which is sure to be 
found among so many readings, without 
resorting to the precarious method of sub- 
jective conjecture, as in the case of most 
ancient classics, of which but very few 
copies have come down to us. 

The same is true of the departures of the 
Revised Version from the Authorized Ver- 
sion. The English reader need not fear 
any injury to his faith. The overwhelming 
majority, we may say nine-tenths of the 
changes, do not materially affect the sense 
at all; but are, nevertheless, important be- 
cause they are more accurate renderings 
and bring out certain shades of meaning 
which are obscured in the Old Version from 
defective scholarship. Here belong all the 
thousands of cases where King James’s 
translators neglected the article (by arbitra- 
rily omitting or inserting the definite arti- 
cle, as if they followed the Latin Vulgate, 
rather than the Greek), confounded the 
Greek tenses (changing the aorist into the 
perfect, the perfect into the simple preter- 
ite, the present into the past, the past into 
the present, etc.), or mistook the precise 
meaning of the prepositions and little par- 
ticles. Another very large class of changes 
is due simply to consistency; for it is 
notorious that the old translators adopted 
the utterly vicious principle of varying for 
the sake of variety, and thus created arti- 
ficial distinctions (even in one and the 
same chapter or verse, as in the double 
rendering of aidévo¢ in Matt. xxv, 46), which 
do not exist in the Greek, and they carry 
this into the proper names; so that we have 
Elijah and Elias, Isaiah and Isaias, Jere- 
miah, Jeremias and Jeremy, Timotheus 


and Timothy, etc. for one and the same 
person. Om the other handy they Often 
followed the very opposite course of using 
the same English word for two or more 
Greek words of a different meaning (as 
Hades and Gehenna, devil and demon, living 
creatures, Caa, and beasts, inpia), and thus 
obliterate real and important distinctions of 
the original. 

Every candid student who will carefully 
compare the two versions with his Greek 
Testament (I mean with any good critical 
edition of Griesbach, or Lachmann, or 
Tischendorf, or Tregelles, or Westcott and 
Hort, or Von Gebhardt, or Palmer, or 
Scrivener’s latest ed.) must admit that at 
least 25,000 out of the 26,000 alterations 
(assuming this number to be correct) are 
real improvements, demanded either by 
the correct Greek text, or by the laws of 
the Greek language, or by consistency and 
faithfulness. There remains, then, only 4 
small number of changes about which 
good may differ as to their 
necessity of propriety or felicity. But we 
should always remember that the Revised 
Version is a compromise between about 
fifty scholavs, of different denominations 
and theological schools, and that it is im- 
possible to please everybody. No other 
committee would probably reach, upon 
the whole, a more satisfactory result. 
There is no consensus among outside 
critics; otherwise it would be easy enough 
for the committee to reconvene and vote on 
those changes backward or forward which 
the Bible reading public demand. 

It would require a volume to review and 
defend in detail all the alterations from 
Matthew to Revelation. Such a book has 
just been published by Dr. Humphry, one 
of the revisers, under the title ‘‘A Com- 
mentary on the Revised Version of the New 
Testament,” London, 1882, 474 pages. 


scholars 


We propose to select, as a specimen, the 
lords Prayer. The alterations in that 
prayer of prayers which enters into the 
daily devotions of Christendom, private as 
well as public, have given by far the great- 
est offense and the widest dissatisfaction. 
They form, therefore, a crucial test. If 
they are ultimately approved, there is little 
difficuity in accepting the rest. The popu- 
lar objection derived from usage is much 
weakened by the want of uniformity 
already existing. Even the Episcopalians 
do not follow the Old Version in their 
Prayer Book; but sometimes repeat the 
Lord’s Prayer with the doxology, some- 
times without it, and depart in the fifth 
petition from the A. V. (‘‘Forgive us our 
debts, as we forgive our debtors”) by adher- 
ing to the older but less accurate verson: 
‘Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.” We should 
remember, also, that the New Testament it- 
self gives us the prayer in two forms, @ 
longer one in Matthew, in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and a shorter one, without the 
doxology, in Luke. 

If the revisers had followed prudence and 
expediency, rather than their conscientious 
conviction, they could easily have avoided 
the offense by putting their changes in the 
margin and retaining the doxology in the 
text, instead of taking the opposite course. 
But truth is the highest consideration, to 
which all others must yield. Christ is the 
truth, not the habit. If a translation is not 
truthful and faithful, it is worthless. 

The changes in the Lord’s Prayer have 
been fully discussed in England. First, 
Canon Cook (the editor of the Speaker's 
Commentary) attacked them in an open 
letter to the Bishop of London. Bishop 
Lightfoot, of Durham, one of the leading 
revisers and one of the first, if not the very 
first of living exegetes in England, defended 
them in several numbers of the Guardian, 
in September, 1881. Canon Cook vindicated 
his position in a second letter to the Bishop 
of London, and again in his recent book 
against Levision, to which we have referred 
in the first article. To this new attack 
Bishop Lightfoot has not yet replied; but he 
informed me by letter, a few days ago, that 
he intends to revise and enlarge his former 
articles, and to issue them in book form, as 
soon as he can find leisure from his episco- 
pal duties. The controversy, therefore, is 
not yet closed. 

We shall now briefly discuss the several 
changés (See Matt. vi, 918). 1. “Thy 





will be done, in earth, as it is in heaven” ; 





changed into ‘‘ Thy will be done, as in 
heaven, 80 on earth.” 

This change of order hasbeen condemned 
as bad English. If so, the charge involves 
the Old Version, which follows the same 
order in the parallel passage, Luke xi, 2. 
But it is the order of the Greek in both 
cases (¢ év vipavg, xat xi y7¢); and it cor- 
responds to the direction of the petition 
which starts with the divine will in heaven 
and prays it down upon earth. 

2. ‘“‘As we forgive our debtors”: “ Ag 
we have forgiven our debtors.” This isa 
question of reading. The aorist ag/xapev (jt. 
erally: we forgave, as an act past and gone) 
is better supported than the present dgiexev, 
having in its favor s * (uncorrected), B, F, 
the Peshito Syriac, Origen, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Basil, etc.; while the reading of the 
textus receptus may easily be explained 
from a desire to conform to the paralle 
passage in Luke. The difference in sense 
is obvious. The Old Version makes the act 
of forgiving simultaneous with the petition, 
while the New Version implies that we 
must already have shown a forgiving dis- 
position before we venture to ask God’s 
pardon. This is more forcible and receives 
support trom verse 14. 

3. ‘Lead us not into temptation”: 
*“* Bring us not (ui) cicevéyxyc) into tempta- 
tion.” This seems to be a trifling and 
useless change; but it is required by the 
difference between sicoépw and eicayw. The 
former means to bring and is always so 
translated (Matt. xiv, 18; xvii, 17; xxi, 2, 
etc.). Moreover, the change relieves in a 
measure the difficulty which most people 
feel. God cannot tempt us to sin (James 
i, 18); but he may allow us to be sur- 
rounded by circumstances which are tempt- 
ing. This is expressed by bring; while lead 
implies direct action on the will and con- 
sent of the will. Bringis a milder, lead a 
stronger word, and too strong in this case, 
as implying direct agency. 

4. ‘Deliver us from evil,” ‘from the evi? 
one” (with ‘‘evil” on the margin). This 
change of the abstract evil into the con- 
crete evil one is the most unpopular of al] 
the alterations made by the Revisers, and 
the American Committee first protested 
against it. The Greek (470700 zornpov) ad- 
mits the neuter as well as the masculine 
rendering; and, hence, the difference 
among good commentator. But the refer- 
ence to Satan hasin its favor (1) the ma- 
jority of passages where 6 zovypé¢ undoubt- 
edly is a designation of Satan, who is em- 
phatically the evil or wicked one, the 
author of all sin and misery in the world, 
see Matt. xiii, 19, 38; John xvii, 15; I 
John ii, 13; iii, 12; v, 18,19; while only in 
two passages 70 wovypov is used as a neuter 
noun, Luke vi, 45; Rom. xii, 9. (2.) The 
unanimous consent of the Greek comment- 
ators (Origen, Chrysostom, etc.), who were, 
upon the whole, better exegetes than the 
Latin fathers, most of whom depended on 
the Itala or Vulgate. To the testimony of 
the Greek fathers must be added the 
ancient Greek liturgies and the oldest Latin 
fathers, Tertullian and Cyprian. (3.) The 
majority of the Calvinistic and the strictly 
grammatical commentators (as Fritzsche 
and Meyer). The Heidelberg Catechism 
(which translates vom Bosen) has given it 
the masculine rendering popular currency 
in all the German Reformed Churches. 
Luther follows Augustin (a malo) in his 
translation of the Bible (vom Uebel), but in 
his larger Catechism he distinctly refers the 
word to Satan. (4.) The close connection 
of the two clauses of the sixth petition by 
vy and 44/4 favors the rendering of the 
Revisers. ‘‘ Bring us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from the tempter.” Such 
deliverance involves at the same time de- 
liverance from all sinand evil. The petition 
goes to the root of all evil. We may, also, 
add that Christ had, shortly before the 

Sermon on the Mount, come out of the 
great conflict with the prince of darkness. 


5. The dorology is omitted from the text 
and relegated to the margin. This has 
raised another loud protest. But the Re- 
visers could not do otherwise, if they were 
to be true to their sense of duty and the 
facts in the case, for the following reasons: 
(1.) The doxology is omitted in the oldest 
and best uncial MSS. (x, B, D, F), in the 
old Latin and Vulgate versions andin the 





oldest comments on the Lord’s Prayer, by 
Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian, all of the 
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third century. The whole Latin Church, 
following the Vulgate of Jerome, omits it. 
(2.) It is omitted by all authorities in the 
parallel passage in Luke. (3.) Its inser- 
tion in the text, from liturgical usage, can 
easily be explained; but the omission of it, 
if it was a part of the original text, cannot 
be explained, for it is entirely unobjection- 
able and appropriate. There is a similar 
doxology in David's prayer, I Chr. xxix, 10 
(** Thine, O Lord, is the greatness, and the 
power, and the glory, and the victory and 
the majesty. Thine is the king- 
dom”). It is quite natural that, when the 
Lord’s Prayer came into use as a form of 
devotion, the Christians should add a dox- 
ology, which then found its way into manu- 
scripts and the Syriac Version, first as a 





marginal gloss and afterward in the body | 


of the text. All critical editors take this 
view of the case and treat the doxology as 
an interpolation. ‘‘ There be little 
doubt,” says Dr. Hort, ‘‘ that the doxology 
originated in liturgical use in Syria, and 
was thence adopted into the Greek and 
Syriac Syrian texts of the New Testament. 
It was probably derived ultimately from 
1 Chr. xxix, 11 (Heb.); but it may be 
through the medium of some contemporary 
Jewish usage.” 

Our Lord did not intend so much to pre- 
scribe a fixed formula of prayer to be slav- 
ishly followed; but to suggest proper topics 
for prayer and to teach the spirit of prayer, 
whether extemporaneous or liturgical; and, 
hence, he immediately proceeds to enforce 


can 


with a connecting for (;«p) to explain and | 


emphasize the duty of forgiveness (verse 14). 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
> 


INTIMATIONS, LIMITATIONS, 
PRECOGNITIONS. 


BY BISHOP CLEVELAND COXE. 





To me there are great intimations in what 
are called the properties of matter. There 
is a dull, inert mass, to all appearance: but 
no! it has the property of attraction in a 


very exceptional degree and with marked | 


elective affinities. Passed over a floor 
sprinkled with the dust and dirt of 
mechanic toil, it lifts up particles and 
even bits of iron, secreting them from other 
fragmentary material with an unerring 
elective force. ‘Oh! yes,” you say, ‘itis 
a magnetic stone, we are familiar with its 
properties.” Precisely so, and, if you were 
not familiar with its properties, you would 
say, ‘* A miracle”; or, more philosophically, 
you would say: ‘‘ Here’s something preter- 
natural.” You give it a name; you call the 
stone a ‘‘magnet,” and you cheat yourself 


7 


boasting of your familiarity with its ‘‘pro- | 


perties,” as if these made it any less mys- 
terious. All .*‘ properties’ 
till we become familiar with them; nor, to 
a thinking brain, are they any less myste- 
rious even then. All 
mystery unfathomable, how can we deceive 


, 


are mysterious 


Nature being a 


ourselves as we always do when we rest in 
the superficial knowledge of properties and 
phenomena. Science itself is empiricism 
till it goes further and assigns or, at least, 
seeks a cause. 

We rub amber and find it, in certain con- 
ditions, magnetic; its property gets the 
name of electricity, and we leave off mar- 
In 
other matter we talk about ‘* elective affini- 
ties,” and are equally learned and empirical. 
The whole mystery of secretion, in plants 
and animals getsaname. We detect cer- 
tain properties in glands and vessels of or- 
ganized matter, and again we look learned 


veling when we have given ita name. 


and are scientifically empirical and are con- 
tented to be so. . 
These things intimate a world of powers 
and forces, and of possible powers and 
forces, which are not limited by our immen- 
sity of ignorance. But they prove to me 
that the realm of the preternatural is un- 
fathomable. There exists—that is to say- 
an infinite store of forces, powers, capabili- 








ties, or what you please, all about and be- | 


yond those which we recognize as natural, 
which are not less real and operative, and 


which may, at any time, be called to work | 


in with and through what we agree to re- 
cognize as nature, only because we are 
familiar with it. How profoundly does a 
great thinker object to this empiricism 
about Nature, of which he demands the 
cause, and asserts it to be mined anterior 
and superior to matter; mind, not neces- 


sarily an Infinite Mind to begin with. There 
may be mind, in Nature, so he supposed, to 
account for all these properties. At any 
rate, thus he talks, sublime creature that he 
is, against his will empirical often, but al- 
ways struggling into light and truth. 

‘*(Y. Why? [is the word nature wrong? 


A. Because, those who use the term 
mean to say that nature is the first creative 
power.” 


So pronounces the majestic soul of Plato, 
who profoundly felt that inert matter can 
have no properties and can exert no forces 
without preéxistent mind, somewhere. 
Thus he advanced beyond the sophists, 
themselves and 
recognize nothing as before and beyond 
matter, and who affirm that the argument 
from in nature, proves 
nothing or proves too much. He replies, 
when- we 


who cheat with words, 


design or art, 


common enacts, that 
speak of Nature we talk nonsense unless 
we 


ibs sense 


mean mind somewhere behind or 
above matter, Gnergizing and enlivening it. 
It is not all one to stop with matter, or to 
stop with mind, when we search for cause. 
Matter harmonized, organized, and reduced 
to law and order absolutely demands and 
exhibits mind, somewhere. 

Arguing with the sublime Plato, who is 
but a child of Nature, prepossessed with no 
Christian ideas, we must regard those as 
sciolists and sophists in philosophy, how- 
ever admirable they may be in their materia) 
investigations, who have no philosophy of 
the cause, and who fail to perceive what 
their own intellectual powers imply; who 
reduce the power of thought. itself, to the 
operation of matter, arranging no rationale 
of this operation, and whose investigations 
carry them only as far as their five senses 
permit them to explore. 

Once I lived near Laura Bridgeman and 
was able to visit her, as I did not infre- 
quently. What thoughts that interesting 
creature inspired me with concerning the 
Blind, deaf and dumb, and almost 
destitute of taste, she might have Jost the 
faculty of smelling, also, as many other- 


soul. 


wise healthy persons have done. Glory to 
God, and praise be to Dr. Howe his servant, 
for his work, in drawing out that im- 
prisoned spirit, and sowing it with ideas 
derived through the senses of others, to 
which she was otherwise an utter stranger. 
But now it is conceivable that all mankind 
exist in just that state, without any ideas 
derived from external auxiliaries. Let us 
suppose a race of persons, destitute of the 
power of smell, taste, sight, and hearing, 
unable to speak, and with only the sense of 
feeling. Two reflections occur to me in 
view of this conception. One is that we 
are all prisoners of matter, in this present 
state of human existence; prisoners some- 
what enlarged, as compared with Laura, it 
is true, but still cooped, cabined, confined 
to a very dark house, with little power of 
looking out or of getting light into our es- 
The 
Dr. Howe was a 
supernatural being to Laura’s first impres- 
sions, nodoubt, though we know that, with 
respect to her he was only a_preternatural 
being; nothing supernatural about him. | 
am inclined te think much which the igno- 
rant would call supernatural is, in like man- 
ner, with respect to ourselves only preter- 
natural in fact, and that, if we had ten or 
twenty more faculties added to our ordinary 
ones, we should find them preternatural no 
more. Imagine Laura endowed, first of all, 


sential nature, whatever that may be. 


other reflection is, that, 


with a healthy faculty of taste, then with 
hearing, then with sight; what worlds 
would open to her with each of these suc- 
cessive gifts. How much more ‘“ Nature” 
would signify with each additional endow- 
ment. How the marvelous and the super- 
natural would roll away, like mists and 
clouds, before the dawn of rising intelli- 
gence. Now I suppose that the soul, eman- 
cipated from matter, may come at once 
into such daylight, and that here we see 
‘through a glass darkly,” even with the 
educated use of all our faculties and 
powers. 

For we have many hints of what we 
shall be when we get out of this chrysalis 
state; hints, too, of the worlds that lie be- 
yond. Our fashionable scientists are, at 
best, a parliament of chrysalis minds, de- 
termined to know nothing apart from their 
chrysalis nature, although, if they would 
rive heed to it, their worm estate is ever 


! 





intimating wings that are coming, like the 
tardy efflorescence of the Agave, and even 


| the earth, in which they delight to grub, is 
| always intimating to them that there is an 


ethereal atmosphere in which they are 
destined to soar. Who shall deliver them 
from the body of death in which they so 
delight to grovel and to grub? 

Let us look at some of these intimations, 
and that not with the vague curiosity which 
stares and wonders and forgets. Let us 
never cease to experiment and to inquire. 
I am persuaded that the day of these 
modern sophists will deepen into the night 
which is destined to envelope their stupid 
theories, just so soon as nobler men than 
your Huxleys and Tyndalls begin to in- 
vestigate mind, as Plato’s instincts present- 
ed it to him, using the same patience of re- 
search and honorable diligence of investi- 
gation which have dignified their devotion 
to matter. Note, | honor their facts and 
have called them sophists only with refer- 
ence to their theories and with 
to their willful 


reference 
indifference to the human 
soul and the possibility of souls not im- 
prisoned by matter nor enslaved by sense. 


Let me illustrate this last remark by one 
of Tyndall’s reports as to the limits of sense, 
‘**] once crossed a Swiss mountain,” he says 
‘‘in company with a friend. A donkey was 
in advance of us." Alas! that he failed to 
perceive that a mere donkey might be “in 
advance’ of many men, whose eyes he has 
put out: poor Laura Bridgeman sees much 
more thanthey. ‘* A donkey was in advance 
of us, and the dull tramp of the animal was 
plainly heard by my companion, but to me 
this sound was almost masked by the shrill 
chirruping of innumerable insects, which 
thronged the adjacent grass—my friend 
hearing nothing of this. It Jay quite beyond 
the range of his hearing.” 

The first reflection upon this is, the lim- 
itation of our perceptions thus indicated. 
The second is, that, were all men (with only 
few exceptions) like the traveler who could 
hear the donkey, but not the cricket, then 
the exceptional man who could say, without 
seeing them, ‘* Yonder field is full of crick- 
ets,’ would seem to exercise preternatural 
powers: the ignorant would call them super- 
natural powers. 

The eye and the ears have thus alike their 
scale of sensibility, graduated to vibrations 
more or less numerous. What falls below 
the scale is invisible or inaudible, and 
what surpasses it is equally imperceptible. 
Some men are color blind; others purblind. 
Sir Francis Palgrave makes a pretty use of 
the purblind estate, as it must have been 
viewed in days of unscientific darkness. 
‘**Our young prince,” said an Anglo-Saxon 
courtier of those ages, ‘‘is almost blind, 
poor youth; but there came a palmer out 
of the Levantine countries, with a magic 
stone. The priuce puts it to his eye and he 
sees all things clearly.” It was, of course, 
a crystal, which the Saracens had made into 
a double concave lens. It appeared to be 
something preternaturally endowed to those 
who knew no better. As to mind itself, take 
Zerah Colburn, or others, not altogether 
rarc, Who have possessed similar faculties. 
Pascal, splendid creature of intellect that 


he was, made a calculating machine; 
but Zerah had such a machine in his 
mind. What it was and how it worked 


he could not tell. 
the mind's 


It was an intimation of 
inherent faculties—‘* what we 
shall be” when we get out of prison. How 
much food for thought there is in all such 
instanccs, They have not been investigated 
as Darwin investigated atoms; and yet they 
are as much more worthy of close investiga- 
tion, as mind is superior to matter—though 
the sophists degrade it to matter, “ secret- 
ing thought as the liver secretes bile.” 
I offer no excuse for considering the man 
(Vogt) who said that a sophist and a very 
gross one, Plato being his judge, notI. And 
now another class of exceptional creatures ; 
take such a man as Swedenborg. I think 
he was an impostor, but probably an honest 
one, who first imposed upon himself. He 
was no vulgar enthusiast, like the table- 
turners and wrappers. But, as truths often 
lie at the root of “‘ popular superstitions,” 
so I think they are to be found at the root 
of religious delusions and even of fanatic- 
isms in general. Swedenborg seemsto have 
had that sensitive which re- 
sponds to ifivisible influences in a manner 
confounding past all speculation, until the 





electric wire, in our days, has shown us that 
a man in New York or San Francisco may 
be in London, at the same moment, for some 
purposes, practical in the highest degree. 
That Swedenborg, in Gothenburg, was able 
to describe, with details, a conflagration 
raging at the time in Stockholm and, also, 
to announce when it had ceased (teste Im- 
manuel Kant) seems to be historic fact. 
Other anecdotes of his personal history, of 
similar character seem to be authenticated. 
Alleged visions and ecstacies, also, are in 
some cases not of suspicious character, 
though they are so generally. Take the 
case of Colonel Gardiner, which seems to 
be well accredited, as an example. The 
trance of Wm. Tennant is authenticated by 
evidence not to be refuted, I suppose. Dean 
Stanley told me the strange story, afterward 
published in Maemillan’s Magazine, touch: 
ing ** Ticonderoga and Inverawe,” and he 
appeared to believe it indisputable fact, 
And so | come to Scottish second-sight and 
have dashed into the strangest part of it, 
that which I venture to call precognition, as 
differing from or the 
Swedenborgian faculty of perceiving events 
in distance scenes at the moment of their 
occurrence. That comparatively numerous 
instances of this are known to be 
facts, is, ] suppose, indisputable; no need to 
dwell upon them. But there is something 
much more mysterious in the case of as. 
serted and well-attested precognitions, like 
that of Lochawe; or like that in the fiction 
of ** Lochiel,” so strikingly depicted in the 
poetry of Campbell. That such detailed 
ideals of coming events have been given in 
memorable cases I think proved, Why 
have they not been scientifically investi- 
gated ? I suppose, because men flinch from 
the stigma of imputed superstitution. And 
so such things are classed among ‘old 
wives’ fables,” and what is true about them 


mere recognition, 


sort 


is given over to superstition and encour- 
ages it, when it might minster to scientific 
truth. I should be ashamed of 
cowardice in declining the work of serious 


as much 


inquiry, for fear of such a stigma, as of 
superstition itsel7, which I take to be a weak 
persuasion that certain phenomena have no 
rational explanation. We all know stories 
about presentiments, and I think they are 
generally of no account at all; but these 
detailed precognitions are a very different 
thing. Taine more than half dismisses as 
a fiction that story of La Harpe about 
Cozotte’s minute foreshewing of some of 
the catastrophes of the Reign of Terrors, in 
Paris. Yet it is accepted as history by 
others, and apparently by Dr. Kahnis, for 
example, in his animated historic sketch of 
German Protestantism.* I cannot say that 
Ihave any opinion on the subject. I believe 
less interesting precognitions of the same 
sort are well attested. They belong to the 
cloudland of the Preternatural; to the de- 
batable ground between the known and 
the unknown, the familiar and the 
fathomably mysterious, 


un- 
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REMINISCENCES OF GAMBETTA, 


BY THEODORE STANTON, 


Ir is just a month ago to-day that féon 
Gambetta was finally laid to rest in the 
wind-swept cemetery of Nice, high up on 
a hill overlooking the Mediterranean. Since 
then the foreign and domestic press has 
been full of appreciations and estimates 
more or less fair, of anecdotes and sayings ; 
and the dead orator’s many and devoted 
friends have, at last, begun to talk of their 
lost hero. IL have recently had conversa- 
tions with some of these early companions 
of Gambetta, and, a8 my interlocutors ran 
on from one episode to another—from father 
to son, now dwelling on his youth, now on 
the grand events of his manhood—I made 
notes, which have since been verified by 
the speakers themselves. There have been 
so many falsehoods set afloat conceruing 
Gambetta that, before laying these few 
statements before the readers of Taz Inpr- 
PENDENT, I have taken great pains to be 
sure that they are true, at least, in so far as 
it was possible for me to do so. 

Gambetta’s father came to Cahors, the 
orator’s native town, well down in the 
south of France, when he (the father) was 
three or four years old, and later in lite be- 
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came a grocer. His shop is on the Grande 
Place, and has this sign over the door: ‘‘ The 


Genoese Bazar, Gambetta, cadet (Au Bazar | 


Génois, Gambetta, cadet).” 
sign may still be seen; but the 
grocer left Cahors, not many years ago, with 
a little fortune of about forty thousand 
francs, and went to live ut Nice. The son, 
in his prosperity, offered his father finan- 
cial aid, and thus smoothed the pathway 


The shop and | 
former | 


of an old age, which would otherwise have | 


been encumbered with obstacles and 
plexities of kinds. And yet this 
filial conduct was never recognized by the 
general public; on the contrary, Gambetta 
by the 
have turned 


per- 
many 


was believed vast majority of 
back on 
poor relations, while he squandered ill-got- 


ten gain, to gratify his own luxurious tastes. 


Frenchmen to his 


Never were the attacks of political enemies 
baser and more devoid of truth. 
Gambetta’s father married into the Mas- 
sabie family, who were natives of Cahors, 
and who, once well off in this world’s goods, 
had finally fallen into poverty and become 
what is known in French as bourgeois ruinés. 
The respectable origin of the Massabies con- 
trasted strongly with the humble lineage of 
the Gambettas, and this superiority showed 
jtself especially in intellectual qualities. 
While the Massabies are all intelligent, the 
Gumbettas, on the contrary, are dull, com- 
monplace, and quite lacking in all mental 
force. For of Gambetta’s 
cousins, on the mother’s side, is the priest or 


instance, one 
ouré of Figeac, not farfrom Cahors and one 
of the chief towns of the Department of the 
Lot The 


good, old, lame aunt, also a Massabie, who 


and is far from an ordinary man. 


accompanied her promising nephew to 
Paris, when he went up to the capital, inthe 
latter part of the empire, to study at the law 
school, and who remained with bim as his 
housekeeper and cherished companion 
until about 1872, was replete with good 
Gam- 
betta’s mother was a woman of strong in- 
tellectual power, and it is to her that the 
son owns his In fact, 
this family presents a striking example of 


the correctness of Galton’s theory, that the 


common sense and dry natural wit. 


mental greatness. 


mother is reproduced in thee son, the father 
in the daughter; for, while Gambetta inher- 
ited the strong, intelligent characteristics of 
his mother, his sister, Benedetta, the only 
other child, resembles the father, all his 
defective qualities being accentuated in the 
daughter. 
solutely ignorant; and, notwithstanding her 


She is common, coarse, and ab- 


brother's prominent position and his wide 
and brilliant relations with all 
grand at Paris, Mrs. Léris, who is the wife 


that was 


of a tax-gatherer, living on the border of 
the Vincennes wood, within five minutes of 
the walls of the capital, never issued from 
her retreat and is utterly unknown. 

But the inferiority of the Gambettas to 
the Massabies is not seen in the daughter 
alone, although it is excessively developed 
The father is a very com- 
mon, uncultivated mind. When Gambet- 
ta’s political friends wished to keep the 
body of the dead orator at Paris, with 
whose history his life and success was so 
intimately identified, and to erect a monu- 
ment over his grave in the cemetery of Pére 
Ja Chaise, the Westminster of Paris, they 
encountered in the father a blind, common- 
place stubbornness, which could not be 
vanquished, He was offended because he 
thought himself neglected and forgotten 
by his son’s friends, and, in spite of every- 
thing, he had the body buried at Nice, a 
city in which Gambetta was not born, 
where he had never lived, where he had 
not died, which is not yet wholly satisfied 
with its incorporation into France, and 
which Jtalia Irredenta still claims as its 
own. 

Gambetta’s uncle offers still another ex- 
ample of the absence of all culture on the 
father’s side of the house. Like his brother, 
he isa small merchant, and may still be 
seen in his little shop in the Rue du Lycée, 
at Cahors, selling groceries and crockery. 


in Mrs. Léris. 


Over the door is the sign ‘‘Gambet- 
ta, senior, grocer” (‘‘ Gambetta, ainé, 
épicier”). It would be strange, indeed, if, 


in the course of time, through the rise and 
fall of empires, the bones of Gambetta 
should be returned to the land of his fore- 
fathers and the famous son of the obscure 
Genoese should thus receive a post-mortem 
repatriation. 
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| Gambetta as a boy was a mischievous 


little fellow, bold, playing tricks, delighting 
to tease old people—in a word, a genuine 
gamin. He was in the habit of wearing his 
cap pulled down over his injured eye, which 
left the right side of the head bare and 
added considerably to the rollicking appear- 
ance and manner of the boy. To one 
acquainted with a French provincial town— 
the narrow, muddy, dark, paved, winding 
streets; the old women sitting at the door- 
ways, working and gossiping, especially the 
latter; the frequent passing of a big, noisy 
cart, drawn by great stallions, harnessed 
tandem; the red-faced driver cracking his 
heavy whip, until every wall sends forth an 
echo; the black-robed ecclesiastics passing 
noiselessly to and fro; groups of children, 
the boys dressed in black caps and blouses, 
the girls in loose, long, dark sacks, with 
their heads bare—in such a center it is not 
difficult to picture to one’s self the young 
Léon, bubbling over with animal spirits, 
indulging in all manner of pranks, sharpen- 
ing his wits and developing that joyous, 
open, simple nature which was at once the 
charm and strength of his later years. 

But Gambetta was not in his youth 
simply a street Arab. He proved himself a 
good scholar at the Cahors Lycée, or high 
school. In history and literature, in the 
Greek and Latin classics he was especially 
proficient; but the most important and 
saddest event of his youth at Cahors hap- 
pened outside of the Zyece. I refer to the 
loss of his left eye. The story has been 
very differently told, and I myself have 
already published in American papers two 
versions of it, which were given tO me as 
authentically correct. The following ac- 
count is, however, unquestionably true, as 
the narrator, who told it to me the other 
day, is a native of Cahors, was a playmate 
of Gambetta’s, and his uncle was the phy- 
sician who attended the boy at the time of 
the accident. When about ten years old, 
Gambetta entered, one day, the shop of 
Bayle, the Cahors cutler, and began turn- 
ing the grindstone very rapidly. The stone, 
owing to centrifugal force, broke, and a 
large piece struck the boy in the eye, 
destroying the organ. Many years later, 
when Gambetta was a full-grown man and 
was rising rapidly to fame, a celebrated 
Parisian occulist removed the unsightly 
ball, and replaced it by an artificial eye, 
which restored the face its natural 
appearance. 

In 1869, when he suddenly became prom- 
inent by his defense of the newspapers 
which had started a subscription to erect a 
monument Baudin, one of the victims 
of the Empire, Gambetta came forward as a 
candidate for the Corps Législatif from one 
of the Paris districts. An old Republican of 
1848 was already in the field, and the Temps, 
whieh supported him, begged Gambetta 
not to push his own candidacy. The gen- 
tleman who relates this incident to me and 
who sometimes wrote for the Jemps, met 
Gambetta, one day at this period, coming 
down from the editorial rooms of that journ- 
al. ‘They have just been trying to talk 
me __ into withdrawing from the 
contest,” said the young politician; 
‘*but I refused to doso.” The result 
was that Gambetta was elected; entered the 
Corps Législatif just as the moribund 
Second Empire was breaking up; dealt it 
many a heavy blow; saw his name and 
fame spread all over France; became a 
member of the Government of the Defense; 
in a word, wasa ‘“‘made man.” If, how- 
ever, he had withdrawn from the contest at 
Belleville, in 1869, it is more than probable 
that he would never have become the 
leader of the Third Republic, a striking ex- 
ample of the concatenation of eventsin great 
men’s lives and of the important part which 
Chance plays in’their success. 

During the latter years of his life Gam- 
betta was continually charged by his 
enemies with taking advantage of his 
political position to make a fortune. He 
was said to be rolling in wealth, to 
bathe in a silver bath-tub, and to squander 
immense sums on his table. While he was 
at the head of the Government somebody 
called him one day in the Chamber a Catul- 
lus, That Gambetta loved good eating, 
good wine, and good cigars is true; but it 
is equally true that he lived and died a 
comparatively poor man. Never was public 
opinion in France more surprised and more 
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ashamed of itself than when, after Gam- 
betta’s death, the simplicity, even poverty 
of his litde country home in the environs 
of Paris and the modesty of the family 
tomb at Nice first became known. For 
years hundreds of newspapers and hun- 
dreds of cheap orators, all over France, 
had been dilating on the venality and riot 
of this ‘‘grocer'’s son.” But Gambetta 
never moved a finger to contradict and 
prove the falsity of these accusations. He 
had other things to do than to attempt to 
fight down slander. When all Paris went 
to Ville d’Avray, and saw the great orator 
his death-bed, France was then con- 
vinced that this man had been calumniated. 
Ilere are some statements concerning Gam- 
betta’s financial condition, which come 
from an unimpeachable source and which 
give the lie to columns of newspaper fab- 
rications. 

Nobody pretends that Gambetta was rich 
previous to the advent of the Third Republic. 
At the end of the war, in 1870, M. Victor 
Guichard, the millionaire deputy of the 
Yonne, wishing Gambetta to become the 
leader of the Republican Party, offered him 
a fortune which would yield an income of 
ninety thousand francs a year and which 
would render him quite independent and 
able to cope in a social way with the repre- 
sentatives of the different reactionary 
parties. Gambetta, however, refused the 
generous and public-spirited gift, and pre- 
ferred to make himself the tribune of new 
France throngh the force of intellectual 
power, ratherthan by means of a long purse. 
Besides the small salary of a deputy, he 
was latterly paid thirty thousand francs a 
year as editor-in-chief of the République 
Francaise. Two years ago he sold his inter- 
est in the Petite République Francaise, a 
one-sou sheet, belonging to the larger 
journal for 1,500,000 francs; but before his 
death he had eaten up one-half of this sum, 
in advancing his own and the party’s in- 
terests, especially at the time of the legis- 
lative elections of 1881, by founding news- 
papers in the provinces and in other legiti- 
mate electoral measures. At the moment 
when all his political work was suddenly 
brought to an end Gambetta had the 
modest income of 33,000 francs; that is, 
about $6,000. His household expenses 
were, it is true, sometimes five thousand 
francs a month; but he did not live in a 
style which comported with such an outlay. 
The fact is that Gambetta was at the mercy 
of his domestics, and those who understand 
the French system of household economy 
know what this means, especially where 
the master keeps no books, is lenient to a 
fault, never gives a thought to money and 
is ignorant of its value. He spent very 
little on himself. He dressed simply; he 
seldom bought books or objects of art, 
although he loved them dearly; and sur- 
rounded himself only with the plainest 
home comforts. Such is the financial his- 
tory of this so-called Croesus. 
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Gambetta’s religious, or perhaps, it 
would be more correct to say non-religious 
principles have, also, been much misrepre- 
sented, especially since his death. That 
superb orator, Pére Hyacinthe, in a mag- 
nificent discourse on the defunct statesman, 
delivered in the Théitre des Nations, a few 
Sundays ago, lamented the absence of the 
religious element in Gambetta’s character 
and pronounced this to be one of the 
gravest defects of the man. On this same 
occasion he read a private letter from the 
deist-historian, Henri Martin, in which the 
latter expressed similar regret at Gambetta’s 
atheism. It is true that he placed himself 
outside of all churches and all forms of re- 
ligion. His private life, as well as his 
public utterances, prove it. He came of a 
family which held very liberal views on all 
religious subjects. His mother, father, and 
aunt were none of them bigots, and Cahors 
itself presented a striking exception to the 
generalty of towns of the South in being in 
no respects clerical; but, rather, resembling 
Paris and the northern cities in contempt 
of the priesthood. Pére Hyacinthe and 
Henri Martin were, therefore, right when 
they pronounced Gambetta an atheist, as 
Charles Sumner had done before them, 
after an interview which he had with him, 
in 1872, as I stated in Tuk INDEPENDENT of 
September 9th, 1880. It is amusing, there- 
fore, to see Rome claim Gambetta as one 











of its own, as has been done 








on several occasions since his de- 
mise. For instance, the Londo J 

in some “ Recollections of M. ol sce 
translated for the most part, although with. 
out acknowledgment, from that not over- 
reliable paper, the Paris Figaro, represents 
him as going into the church of Notre Dame 
des Victoires to burn a taper on the anni- 
versary of his mother’s death. A day or 
two afterward a Catholic priest, formerly 
vicar of this church, addressed a letter to 
the Times, in which he says: ‘ 1 remember 
well how M. Gambetta lit those two tapers. 
He then knelt before the altar of Our Lady, 
the most Holy Virgin, possibly believing 
himself to be alone. However, I was there 
and I was a witness of his devotion. On 
leaving, he took the holy water and made 
the sign of the cross.” 

The bottom falls out of this episode when 
itis remembered that Gambetta’s mother 
preceded him by only a few months to the 
tomb, so that the son never lived to see the 
** anniversary ” of her death, which, in fact, 
is still many months off. When I showed 
this narrative to one of Gambetta’s old 
friends, a man who knew him and his whole 
family very well, he could not believe that 
a journal of the reputation of the London 

‘imes could give place in its columns to 
such evident falsehoods. All of which 
proves that the ‘‘leading journal” has, in- 
deed, fallen since the days of the Walters 
and the Delanes and that veracity is still 
an unknown virtue among Jesuits. 

But one more of Gambetta’s characteris- 
tics andl am done. He was a most bril- 
liant and witty man. In the early days, in 
the Latin Quarter, when his friends were 
accustomed to assemble at his modest 
apartment in the Rue Bonaparte for the 
Sunday breakfast, the host was in the habit 
of placing a sou on the table, to go to the 
convive who should first make a bon mot. 
It is needless to say that, if Gambetta had 
staked a louis dor, his purse would have 
grown none the thinner, for he always 
came off the winner. When he had be- 
come the exponent of Opportunisme, or 
common-sense republicanism, this same 
humor, esprit, displayed itself in many hap- 
py expressions—so pat, laconic, and pointed 
that they immediately became party cries. 
I shall give but one, which I think has never 
been in print and which cannot be translat- 
ed. During his triumphal visit to his native 
town, in the Summer of 1881, he said, refer- 
ring to the necessity of giving a more dem- 
ocratic form to the Republic: ‘‘ Jl faut que 
nous la mettions dans ses sabots.” 

Paris, Feb. 13th, 1883. 
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IRVING'S CENTENNIAL. 





BY HENRY M. HULBERT. 


Ir seems as though the pathetic utterances 


| in that quaint chapter, ‘‘ The Mutability of 


Literature” in ‘‘ The Sketch Book” were 
about to be bitterly fulfilled in the case of 
the author. One can almost hear the dole- 
ful voice of the little quarto, as it heavily 
sighs: ‘‘Ah! Isee how it is. These modern 
scribblers have superseded all the good old 
authors. I suppose nothing is read nowa- 
days but Sir Philip Sydney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ 
Sackville’s stately plays, and ‘Mirror for 
Magistrates,’ or the fine-spun euphuisms of 
the ‘unparalleled John Lyly.’” Irving was 
born in New York City, April 3d, 1788. Is 
it possible that the great country at the 
summit of whose literary Pantheon he 
stands will allow his centennial to pass un- 
noticed? Is it possible that the great city 
of which he was once such a brilliant orna- 
ment will allow the anniversary of the pro- 
jector of her eldest (?) born magazine, Sal- 
magundi, to pass unheeded? The bones of 
Diedrich Knickerbocker would, forsooth, 
stir in their grave! Let us hope the estrange- 
ment from our great prose-poet will be but 
a brief one; for is not that remark he made 
concerning the poet doubly true of himself? 
‘‘Otbers may write from the head; but he 
writes from the heart and the heart will 
always understand him.” And again: 
‘‘There rise authors, now and then, who seem 
proof against the mutability of language, because 
they have rooted themselves in the unchanging 
principles of human nature. They are like 
gigantic trees, that we sometimes see on the banks 
of a stream, which, by their vast and deep roots 
penetrating through the mere surface and laying 
hold on the very foundations of the earth, pre- 
serve the soil around them from being swept away 
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by the everflowing current, and hold up many a 
neighboring plant and, perhaps, worthless weed 
to perpetuity.” 

Washington Irving was born with the 
flowers, and died with the leaves, in the 
midst of the glories of Indian Summer 
(Nov. 28th, 1859), of which he writes so 
eloquently. It was my fortune to visit 
Sunnyside, the home of his later years, last 
Autumn, when Nature was attired at her 
best. I strolled down the winding lane, 
deeply embowered with fine old trees, to 
‘the quaint little house, with its pre-Revolu- 
tionary gables and heavy vines. There was 
:an air of loneliness about it, like that which 
«iwelt in the heart of its former master, who 
just twenty-three years before, on his death- 
bed, recalled that sweet face whose absence 
from earth had made life so sad for him. 
Turn to those chapters in the ‘‘ Sketch Book,” 
bedewed with the tears of every devout 
reader, ‘‘ The Wife,” ‘‘ The Broken Heart,” 
‘The Widow and Her Son,” and do we 
not find there an ache of his own heart ? 
Yet, was there ever a more cheerful man? 
The neighborhood is full of stories of his 
humor and playfulness. I have been deeply 
touched by the utterances of an old man, 
who worked for Mr. Irving when making 
additions to Sunnyside. He cannot read or 
write; but his earnest words of love and 
devotion and the stories he relates of kind- 
ness received show his former patron to 
have been a man of the widest sympathy 
for men of all classes. Behind the house 
is the apple orchard concerning which ean 
amusing story is told, to the effect that Mr. 
Irving, once, in his strolls, falling in with a 
troop of vagrant boys, who were out testing 
the fruit of the neighborhood, helped them 
steal some of his own apples, going through 
all the sly movements necessary to that 
heroic occupation, and making good speed 
at the ominous warning: ‘‘The old man’s 
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a-comin’! 


A short time ago, on one of those charm- 
ing days that gave the first faint foretaste 
-of coming Summer, I wandered up along the 
Hudson, to visit once more this shrine of 
the prose-poet. I took my seat on the 
rounded edge of the bluff on which the 
house stands. Before me was, perhaps, the 
finest example of ‘‘her broad, deep rivers, 
rolling in solemn silence to the ocean”; 
above me skies already faintly ‘kindling 
with the magic of Summer clouds and 
glorious sunshine.” A fresh breeze came 
from the South and the Hudson sparkled 
under a bright sun. The broad expanse of 
‘*Tappan Zee” stretched north and south 
from the bold bluff of Mount Hope to the 
point where the river is once more shut in 
by the long line of the Palisades at Hastings. 
A thin gauze of mist hung overall, recalling 
that ‘drowsy, dreamy influence” which 
‘*seems to hang over the land and to per- 
vade the very atmosphere.” Beating down 
against the wind were a half dozen sail- 
boats (early birds); and, as at intervals they 
swung around on their long tacks, the 
booming of their flapping sails sounded like 
a distant cannonading. Above me, in the 
tall elm, sang the first robin of Summer, his 
querulous notes of cheer; on the post over 
yonder warbled the genial blue bird, ‘‘ carry- 
ing the sky on his back”; while in the neigh- 
boring hedge the song sparrow was giving 
vent to the ecstasy of his heart in a tangled 
maze of melody. These are the scenes, 
thought I; these the surroundings that, as 
he confesses once and again, were the 
inspiration of Washington Irving. Here, 
after long years of wandering in distant 
regions, on two continents, his heart and 
head embodied its highest ideal of quiet 
home life. This beautiful landscape was 
the object of his choice, this quaint structure 
the fruit of his taste. 


If we have outlived the simplicity, the 
sound common sense that is ready to work 
slowly and wait for its riper fruits, the true 
temperance that marked every action of 
Washington Irving, is it not full time for us 
as a nation to put a check on that high- 
towering ambition that is draining body, 
mind, and heart, and leaving little behind 
but the husk of humanity? Let us reverently 
take down our sketch books, in the heat of 
our mad race for wealth and fame and 
political honor, and drink deep of a wiser 
spirit, which must return to our counsels, 
if native American blood is to dominate 
the future of this continent. 


New Yorx Crrr 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
SECOND LECTURE. 


THE CLOSE OF THIS YEAR'S COURSE. 





INTERNATIONAL DUTIES OF CHRISTENDOM ; AUSTRA- 
LIA, THE PACIFIC OCEAN, AND INTERNATIONAL 
REFORM,—REPORT OF THE LECTURESHIP COMMIT- 
TEE.—A PERMANENT ORGANIZATION FORMED. 


Mr. Cook closed the course of Boston Monday 
lectures for 1883 on Monday noon, March 26th. 
A large audience crowded Tremont Temple and 
at the close of the services many ministers and 
other persons, who have been constant attend- 
ants, shook hands with Mr. Cook, congratulated 
him upon the success of the course, and wished 
him success in his future work. In the interlude 
between the prelude and lecture the Rev. Dr. A. 
J. Gordon, for the committee on the lectureship, 
presented a report for 1883. He said that the 
published reports of the Boston Monday lectures 
were now estimated to reach in America, En- 
gland, Scotland, India, and Australia more than 
a million readers weekly. The audiences in Bos- 
ton for the season just closing, the seventh of the 
lectureship, had been of unprecedented quantity 
and quality, often exceeding the seating capacity 
of Tremont Temple. The Monday lectures given 
in past years now made eight volumes in 
their American forms, and of these several had 
reached a 15th or 16th edition. There were in 
England thirteen different forms of these vol- 
umes, a8 republished in London. It was affirmed 
by their numerous publishers that no volumes 
on similar themes had ever been circulated more 
widely than these, through England, Scotland, 
India, and Australia. The report spoke of Mr. 
Cook's tour around the world and the marked 
success which attended his labors. He 
delivered 135 lectures and addresses in the 
United Kingdom, 42 in India and Ceylon, 
five in China, 12 in Japan, and 50 in 
Australia, or more than an average of one an 
every other working-day while on the land during 
his absence of two years and two months from 
this country. In all the great cities visited there 
were immense audiences, The principal subjects 
of the lectures were the chief questions now in 
discussion between Christianity, on the one hand, 
and philosophy and physical science on the other. 
It is believed that topics equally difficult and 
serious were never before carried through a tour 
of similar extent and success. The report stated 
that among those who have given written per- 
mission for the use of their names on the honor- 
ary committee of the lectureship are the Rev. 
James McCosh, D.D., president of Princeton 
College ; the Rev. R. 8S. Storrs, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn; the Rev. Roswell D. Hitchcock, D.D.; the 
Rev. William M. Taylor, D.D., of New York; 
Professor Edwards A. Park, D.D.; Professor J. 
P. Gulliver, of Andover ; Bishop Huntington ; the 
Rev. T. M. Post, D.D., of St. Louis ; Professor 8. 
I. Curtis, of Chicago Theological Seminary ; Presi- 
dent George F. Magoun, of Iowa College ; Bishop 
Benjamin H. Paddock ; the Hon. A. H. Rice ; the 
Hon. William Claflin; the Rev. William M. 
Baker, D.D.; Professor Borden P. Bowne; 
Samuel Johnson, Wendell Phillips; the Rev. 
N. G. Clark, D.D.; the Rev. Otis Gibson, of San 
Francisco ; and General John Eaton, of Washing- 
ton. The committee recommended the formation 
of a Boston Monday Lecturship Association, 
membership to be open to those who shall sub- 
scribe one dollar annually to its support, each 
dollar subscribed to entitle the subscriber to 
one seat at the lectures and a vote in the an- 
nual election of officers ; and the continuance of 
the lectures under the same general plan as in 
the past. Ata meeting at the close of the lec- 
ture the recommendations of the committee were 
adopted, the old officers of the association were 
re-elected, and it was voted to invite Mr. Cook 
to give another course of lectures next Winter, 
beginning in January. More than 400 names 
were sent to the secretary as those of members. 
The Rev. Dr. Bates made a partial financial 
report, in which he stated that the committee 
fully expected to raise the amount required for 
the expenses of the present course—#2,500. The 
executive committee of the lectureship associa- 
tion is composed of A. J. Gordon, D.D., chair- 
man, J. L. Withrow, D.D., William F. Warren, 
D.D., L. B. Bates, D.D., Frederick Courtney, D.D., 
James M. Gray, W. Brenton Green, Professor E. 
P. Gould, Russell Sturgis, Jr., the Rev. M. R. 
Deming, secretary and treasurer, and George A. 
Foxcraft, business manager. The prayer was 
offered by the Rev. James Jolly, pastor of 
the Chalmers’ Territorial Church in the West 
Port of Edinburgh. 


THE PRELUDE. 

INTERNATIONAL DUTIES OF CHRISTENDOM. 

Not reformation only, but regeneration is the 
demand of Christianity, of every individual, 
every people, and the whole unified family of the 
world’s nations. As with the poet or the orator, 
it is not the inspired word that gives the inspired 
mood, but the inspired mood which gives the in- 
spired word ; so it is regeneration of the world 
that is to bring about its reformation, and not its 
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reformation its regeneration. It is religion that 
is to be the basis of all really hopeful and perma- 
nent secular reform, and not secular reform 
that is to bring in by and bya perfect religion. 
My conviction is profound that the preaching of 
the Gospel must go before any pervasive self- 
supporting success of great philanthropies, even 
in pagan nations, and that we must look for the 
world’s regeneration in a large part before we 
can expect its reformation throughout any very 
wide and untroubled portion of its now vexed, 
fickle, and degraded populations. The perfection 
of civilization will not be reached until the 
world, as a whole, learns the strange new wisdom 
which is not the cause, but the result of total 
and affectionate self-surrender to God. When 
once a royal procession was passing a bridge 
across the Spree, in the city of Berlin, Julius 
Miller, then a young man, fell into that 
rivere and was in peril of death. He 
yielded to God utterly as he sank in the 
waves; he gave up his soul completely to his 
Father, his Saviour, his Lord; and the bliss of 
that surrender, the inner fruitfulness of it, the 
strange, new, unsuspected power and peace which 
came from it were his inspiration throughout all 
his subsequent devout and learned career. He 
found that yielding to God utterly gives an inner 
sense of God, just as, on a lower plane, the poet 
or the orator finds that yielding utterly to the 
inner impulse of conscience gives an intellectual 
power, a moral insight, a capacity of expression, 
a freshness, an incisiveness of phrase entirely 
unubtainable by mere will or by any method of 
intellectual prudence. Yield to the winds of the 
uppermost heavens, if you would produce any 
divine effect through speech. Take the most 
advanced of present nations, and how near are 
they to having this inner wisdom of self-surrender 
to God? Do they possess any considerable 
amount of the genius that comes from harmony 
with the divine laws of the human spirit and of 
the development of history at large? Only that 
inner wisdom and that genius can give us the 
hight of human progress. The principal periods 
of vital reform in history have come from really 
slight touches of this wisdom in a few circles or 
individuals ; but to see whole nations moved by 
it and the world melodiously loyal to it would be 
to witness the fulfillment of a prayer which is 
universal] and yet to be answered, that God's will 
may be done on earth as in heaven. As, in the 
individual, an inner regeneration must precede 
any thorough outward reformation, so, in the 
whole world which is made up of individuals, w: 
must look to religion as the basis of secular 
reform. Nothing less stern than this is fit to be 
preached in the name of science or revelation. 
[Applause. } 

1, The growth of Christianity is already so 
great that it is responsible for the maintenance 
not only of national, but also of international 
morality. 

2. But international morality cannot be main- 
tained without leading to the reformation of in- 
ternational law. 

In the first 1,500 years of the history of Chris- 
tianity [referring to four large colored charts ou 
the wall] it gained 100,000,000 of adherents ; in 
the next 300 years 100,000,000 more ; but in the 
last 100 years it has gained 210,000,000 more. 
Please make these facts vivid. Here is a staff. 
Let it represent the course of Christian history. 
Let my hand represent 500 years. I measure 
off 500, 1,00, 1,500 years. In that length of time 
how many adherents did Christianity gain? One 
hundred million. I add three-finger breadths 
more. In that length of time how many adhe- 
rents did Christianity gain? One hundred mil- 
lion. In the 300 years succeeding the Reforma- 
tion Christianity gained as many adherents as in 
the 1,500 years preceding ; but, I now edd a sin- 
gle finger’s brtadth to represent one century. 
How many adherents has Christianity gained in 
that length of time? Two hundred and ten 
millions more. Such has been the marvellous 
growth of the Christian nations in our century 
that in the last 83 years Christianity has gained 
more adherents than in the previous eighteen 
centuries. These are facts of colossal signifi- 
cance, and they cannot be dwelt on too graphic- 
ally or too often. By adherents of Christianity 
I mean nominal Christians—that is, all who are 
not Pagans, Mohammedans, or Jews. At the 
present rate of progress, it is supposed that 
there will be 1,200,000,000 of nominal Christians 
in the world in the year 2,000. 

I am citing these figures from an expert. 
These diagrams have been most kindly loaned to 
me by my friend, Dr. Daniel Dorchester, author 
of the book well known to scholars here, entitled 
“The Problem of Religious Progress.” I do 
not hesitate to say that Dr. Dorchester’s calcu- 
lations are the best I can find on either side of 
the Atlantic. Iam tolerably familiar with Ger- 
man, Scottish, and English statistical discussions 
of the religious progress of the world, and I am 
proud to say that American discussion on this 
matter, since the publication of Dr. Dorchester’s 
volume, must be admitted to be as thorough and 
scholarly as any that has been published 
abroad. In the last years of the world’s history 
there has been a progress of Christianity with 
which nothing can be compared except its ad- 
vance in the apostolic age. 

Or the basis of these facts I stand, then, and 





maintain certain propositions which may sound 
to you radical, but on which, as I happen to 
know, there is a profound agreement already of 
foremost agitators and philanthropists within 
the field of the Christian world. 

8. The united Christian sentiment of the globe 
has power to sieze by the throat and break the 
neck of any tinjust international movement. 

4. Asthe slave-trade, piracy, and other inter- 
national evils have been wholly or nearly 
abolished, so all the abuses that remain in the 
conduct of nations toward each other must be 
reformed, 

5. It must be proclaimed unflinchingly that 
even commerce is not to stand in the way of 
righteous judgment in the affairs of nations, 
{Applause. ] 

Why did Great Britain recently make war with 
Egypt? Because of commercial reasons. There 
was likelihood that Egypt would run away with 
the funds that were needed to pay certain 
European creditors, and so England and France 
declared war. Iam not saying that, everything 
considered, this war was wholly unjustifiable ; 
but I have immense sympathy with John Bright, 
who resigned his position in a proud English 
cabinet simply because he felt that commerce in 
England's relations to Egypt had throttled moral 
law, and because he believed that the moral law 
should throttle every unjust thing in commerce. 
{Applanse.] The time is coming when not merely 
statesmen of the most eminent rank will be ready 
to speak roughly to the unscrupulous portions of 
commerce ; the press, also, and perhaps, by and 
by, the parlor and then the pulpit will acquire a 
similar courage. Nay, nay, let me not be too 
ironical toward our brave men in pulpits. They 
have usually done their duty; but yet, occasion- 
ally they need to be encouraged toa far franker 
attack upon the vices of the respectable portions 
of Christendom. (Applause,] It will not be greed 
and selfish desire for commercial aggrandize- 
ment that will ultimately control the interna- 
tional relations of the globe. Merchants did not 
govern this nation when once the evil of slavery 
was vividly seen by the churches. Money is 
mighty, but not almighty. 

6. It is chiefly, to-day, the inertness, the greed, 
and, occasionally, the moral unscrupulousness of 
nominal Christians, under temptation of gain, 
which maintain the worst international abuses 
of the world, 

Make the nominal Christiana real ones, and 
the principal evils of this earth will vant#h out 
of it, as the snowdrifte disappear under the 
vernal heat. As slavery was abolished, so a mul- 
titude of abuses yet notorious in the interna- 
tional relations of populations called Christian 
would disappear were once nominal Christians 
made agressive ones, 

7. Commerce itself, in spite of its selfishness, 
andevenon account of it, may become a chief 
support of international reform, 

8. Communication betiocen nations ia becom 
ing so swift and pervasive that it must lead to 
contact among nations, and contact lo conference, 
and conference to concert, and concert lo co-opera= 
tion, and co-operation to virtual moral confedera- 
tion, 

9. What is wanted is not a union of Christian 
or even of Protestant or English-speaking na- 
tions; but an alliance consistent at once with 
self-government with the different nations, and 
with a cosmopolitan and Christian internation 
alism in their concerted action, 

Not proposing the formal political confedera- 
tion of Christendom ; but its close moral alliance, 
part with part, throughout the whole earth, L 
defend a number of definite measures that would 
secure, if carried, what scholars have been ask- 
ing for these fifty years—universal peace, justice 
in the relations of strong nations with weak, and 
a general advance of Christian principle through 
all the departments of international law. Let 
me name twelve measures required by interna- 
tional morality : 

1. Arbitration in place of war in every case to 
which it can be applied; treaties including 
agreements to use arbitration before resorting 
to war. 

Mr. Bright, in 1849, supported Mr. Cobden 
when the latter presented a petition of 200,000 
names to Parliament asking that arbitration be 
be made a remedy for war in every case to which 
it is applicable. The petition was not granted; 
its supporters were regarded as fanatics, Some 
of the greatest philanthropists of Europe put 
themselves on Mr. Cobden’s side, Victor Hugo 
among them ; and #0, little by little, the ear of the 
world was obtained. In 1873 the House of Com- 
mons passed a resolution praying the Queen to 
put a provision making arbitration a remedy for 
war into every treaty she should make with 
foreign nations. The lords never passed that 
measure. Our own House of Representatives, in 
1874, passed a similar resolution, This last winter 
a distinguished Massachusetts senator, whom 
may God bless, introduced that resolution once 
more, and it will not always sleep, even in our 
upper house. Our martyred President Garfield 
announced that arbitration was the settled policy 
of his administration. “He wished to bring to- 
gether all the nations of this continent, and enter 
intoa treaty with them to make arbitration « 
remedy for war in every case to which it is appli- 
cable. Commerce was asleep; commerce was 
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counting ite dollars in ite tills; commerce was 
bending over its muck-rake and forgetting the 
glorious crowns of philanthropy which are 
far flashing things in history long after 
individual or even national wealth is for- 
gotten. Little Peru, in Sonth 
called for a convention to make 


America, 
arbitration the 
Itis only of late that 
we have begun to appreciate our interests in 
Scuth America as merchants. 


rule of this hemispere, 


Britain is in ad- 
that part of the 
world ; #0 far from her, so near to us. It was for 
our interest to hold this convention ; but we were 
far too busy to attend to th 
Gartield proposed it. 
merely among 


vance of us commercially in 


matter, even when 
What we want is that not 
nations, but 
throughout the whole globe, it should become the 
practice to make 


English-speaking 


arbitration an international 


system, and thus a remedy for all wars to which 


arbitration can be applied. [Applause] I 
beg you to notice that IT am not a de- 
fender of the principle of non-resistance. 


There are wars that are just; but, as Mr. Bright 
the time 
of William LIL has been thoroughly justifiable 
except that of the Northern States for the aboli- 
tion of slavery and the preservation of our Union. 


[Applause. | 


is reported to have said, no war since 


2. The complete abolition of the slave trade on 
the sea, 
Not we, 
Great Britain has put forth herculean efforts to 


You say that we have abolished it. 
abolish the slave trade, and is yet engaged in 
that majestic Africa and 
Persia the slave trade is vigorous yet. In the In- 
dian Ocean slave traders are constantly watched 
by British men-of-war. 


business, Between 


America ought to help 


in that chase. [Applause.] She is too penurious 


to do so. Commerce holds ner back. Why 
should she attend to this matter? Here again 
we must take the Church by the hand a little 


earnestly, and commerce also, and awaken both 
to the prompt performance of this international 
duty. 
anti-slavery principles better than we 


Great Britain is really carrying out her 
are, She 
has at this time many men engaged in suppress- 
ing the slave trade, and Ido not that we 


us for assistance 


know 
have one. She has called on 
and some other nations arc helping her; but, in 
spite of our general agreement in our present 
opinions about maritime rights and our pride in 
having abolished slavery, we are yet behind the 
British Empire in this matter. Ido not know 
but ‘that the time will come when Christianity 
will demand that we should put an end to the 
slave trade on the land. David Livingstone 
wanted that policy adopted even in his time. 
The horrors of the internal slave trade in Africa 
are at this moment unspeakable. Personal con- 
tact with them, such as a Stanley or a Living- 
stone has had, shows that Africa, even in our 
time, is a shield with streams of blood running 
down to Along the slave-trails that 
run to the castern and northern ports of Africa 
murders and other atrocities occur so frequently 
that it is no exaggeration, but literal fact, to 
say that the trails are blood-stained. They are 
marked by the bones of thousands who have 
fallen on them. shipped off 
in Moorish and Arabic vessels from the coasts of 
Africa are far more numerous than you dream ; 
and yet America sits here in her Bostons, her New 
Yorks, her Chicagos and thinks herself enlight- 
ened and advanced and philanthropic, while 
Great Britain, mighty as she is, finds herself un- 
able to repress this trade. 


its edges. 


The slaves that aré 


%. The wider protection of the rights of neu- 
trals in all wars. 

4. Common laws as to copyrights and patents. 

We steal more books from England than she 
does from ns; but she steals more patents from 
ns than we do from her, and I would put the two 
abuses together and reform them. 

5. Postal union facilities of afl kinds. 

6. International bills of exchange. 

I hold im my hand an elaborate volume on in- 
ternational law, written by our own David Dud- 
ley Field, and he has in it a very massive section 
on international bills of exchange, in favor of 
which a heavy clamor is arising in London, Paris, 
and Berlin. 

%. The extension of international law to the 
Orient, Africa, and all the weakest nations. 

8 Mixed courts, made up in part of judges 
from one nation and in part of judges from an- 
other, for the trial of international offenses by 
individuals. 

In China and Japan there are mixed courts 
now ; but they are full of abuses, which it is the 
office of international morality to reform. 

9. An international police. 

10. A scholarly codification of international 
law as far as it now exists in a positive form, 
and the adoption of a brief summary code by the 
advanced nations. 

Of course, no nation could be held responsible 
to such a code until it should have adopted it for 
itself. Let the eight principal powers of the Oc- 
cident—England, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Italy, France, Spain, and the United States— 
adopt such a code, .and it would make 
its own way, ultimately, through the world. 
Forty-six nations have agreed to define maritime 
rights in certain ways ; sixteen nations are united 
now in a postal union, 





11. Ahigh court of arbitration in case of dis- 
putes between two nations, 

12. An annual conference of nations, with a view 
to facilitate intercourse, prevent abuses, and se- 
cure international peace. 

When the Panama Canal is cut, why should the 
United States not guarantee its military neutral- 
ity ? All wars should be kept out of it and the 
Suez Canal and out of the seas 60 miles from 
either end of each. The interests of neutrals in 
modern European wars have become so important 
that the great powers have often guaranteed the 
military neutrality of Belgium, the Rhine, and 
Switzerland. In Australia I heard statesmen 
saying that, after the Panama Canal is cut, the 
time will come when Cobden’s doctrine will look 
practical ;: that the great highways of commerce on 
the chief oceans should have their neutrality guar- 
anteed by the leading powers of Christendom. 
The time is coming when to the English espeak- 
ing nations of the worldand the self-reformed 
hermit nations of Asia the Pacific Ocean will be 
only what the Mediterranean was to the Roman 
Empire. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, speaking at St. Helena of 
the Peace of Amiens, said: ‘ I had a project for 
general peace by drawing all the powers to an 
immense reduction of their standing armies, 
And then, perhaps, as intelligence became uni- 
versally diffused, one might be permitted to dream 
of the application to the great European family 
of an institution like the American Congress or 
that of the Amphictyon, in Greece, and then what 
a perspective before us of greatness, of happiness, 
of prosperity; what a grand and 


spectacle ” 


magnificent 


Immanuel Kant, in 1795, proposed, in the in- 
terests of universal peace, a plan of international 
action, consisting of these details: (1.) No state 
to be merged in another by exchange, or gift, or 
force. (2.) Ultimate abolition of standing armies. 
(3.) No state deLts with reference to external 
politics. (4.) No state to interfere by force in the 
affairs of another. (5.) Every state to have a 
republican constitution, or one in which all the 
citizens share in making laws and deciding on 
questions of peace and war. (6.) International 
law to be based on a confederation of free states. 
(7.) A citizenship of the world limited to the 
notion of the free access of all men to and their 
residence in any state upon the earth’s surface. 
(8.) An international conference at stated inter- 
vals. (See Kant’s works, ed. Leipzig, 1838, pp. 
411-—466. ) 

Bentham, in 1789, advocated a similar plan. 
He was willing that a fixed contingent should be 
furnished by the several states for the purpose of 
enforcing the decrees of an international court ; 
but he thought that public opinion and the 
progress of a free press would prevent the 
necessity of such an extreme measure. 

David Dudley Field, of New York, has written 
the most searching and suggestive volume yet 
published on a proposed International Code. In 
case of the disagreement of any two nations, 
parties to an adopted code, he would have them 
seek a settlement through the advice of a Joint 


. High Commission, of their own appointment. If 


its advice is not taken, he would have a High 

Tribunal of Arbitration, appointed to give a final 

decision. His suggestions as to how this tribunal 

should be chosen are drawn up with great 
sagacity, and yet, no doubt, would need to be 
modified by experience. On the supreme matter 
of infractions of the rule of loyalty to the adopted 
code, his proposal is: “‘ If any party hereto shall 
begin a war in violation of the provisions of this 
code for the preservation of peace, the other 
parties bind themselves to resist the offending 
nation by force.” (Field’s “ International Code,” 

Second Edition, 1876, p. 371.) 

International reform, you say, is a mere kite 
flown in the winds of philanthropic discussion 
and is useful only asatoy. Your Sumner was 
accustomed to fly it, however, and so was your 
Longfellow : 

‘* Down the dark future, through long generations, 
War's echoing sounds grow fainter and then cease; 
And, like a bell with solemn, sweet vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ say: Peace. 

—LONGFELLOW , ‘ The Arsenal at Springfield.’” 

Charles Sumner, through his whole career, was 
a defender of the principles on which scholars 
are trying to build universal peace. He believed 
in war, indeed, such as our Northern States 
fought to abolish slavery and maintain the 
Union ; but his aim was to spread the white robe 
of peace around the whole earth. This same 
kite has been flown by John Bright, by Cobden, 
by Immanuel Kant, by Bentham, by President 
Woolsey, by David Dudley Field. When the sus- 
pension bridge was built at Niagara, the first 
thing done was to senda boy's kite over the 
chasm. It carried a silken cord across the roar- 
ing abysses beneath it, and that cord drew after 
it wires, and the wires cables, and the cables a 
bridge which now bears the thunder of traffic 
between two empires, Just so this thought of a 
league of advanced populations ; this idea that it 
is the duty of Christendom to maintain inter- 
national morality, and thus to lay the basis for 
reform of positive international law ; this scheme 
of an Anglo-American alliance ; this theory that 
it is possible and desirable to bring all enlight- 
ened nations together in a cosmopolitan moral 
confederation, may be a kite flown in the 
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winds of discussion; but, if you fly it often 
enough and long enough on both sides 
the Atlantic and Pacific and in the 
northern and the southern hemispheres, it 
may ultimately carry over the roaring abysses 
of international] prejudice a silken cord of Chris- 
tian amity, and that cord may draw after it 
wires and cables, and@by and by a bridge, which 
shall bear the weight of the heaviest inter- 
national reforms and uphold, at last, the fect of 
the white Christ, as he walks into the dawn of 
the millennial day. [Applause.] 


THE LECTURE. 
AUSTRALIA, THE PACIFIC OCEAN, AND IN- 
TERNATIONAL REFORM. 

One morning in the Chinese Sea you wake, to 
find yourself opposite the mouth of the Yang Tse 
Kiang River, which has but three superiors in 
point of lengih in the whole world—the Nile, 
the Mississippi, and the Amazon. Two hundred 
miles from the coast this mighty stream colors 
the ocean yellow. As you stand on your ship’s 
deck, on one edge of the river at its mouth, and 
look with a glass across its flashing amber and 
gold in the sunrise, you cannot see the opposite 
shore. It flows through the most populous river 
valley of the globe. Ocean steamers ascend it to 
a point 700 miles from its mouth. It is the com- 
mercial highway of China. In respect to the mul- 
titudiousness of the human lives connected with 
its banks, it far surpasses at present the Amazon, 
the Nile, or even the Mississippi. You land at 
Shanghai, and give a course of lectures there, a 
city in a level plain, stately mercantile palaces, 
British, French, German, American, fronting the 
curve of the small but crowded river that flows 
through it. The highest hill in the city or 
vicinity is said to be the swelling arch of a cer- 
tain bridge over this river, so completely flat is 
the whole country in this portion of China, You 
drift from Shanghai down the gray and green and 
yellow coast to Fuhchau, in order to catch a tea 
ship to Australia, and you find yourself in a 
mountainous region, stblimer than the Danube 
flows through anywhere except at the Iron Gates. 
You pass your last night in Asia in a stately 
mansion on the shore of a river more beautiful 
than the Rhine andina chamber with an out- 
look superior in most physical respects to that 
from the castle at Heidelberg. The city of Fuh- 
chau is the port of a vast tea region; and it is 
from that portion of the Asiatic coast that 
you take your departure into the Tropics. 
Your last view of Asia you obtain as you lose 
sight of the bold scenery on the river near Fuh- 
chau. A loud thunderstorm is lashing the bar- 
ley terraces, the tea plantations, the pine forests, 
and the grand templed hills, and you lift up 
your right hand and say: ‘* May God hasten the 
regeneration of Asia.” And so, with a bursting 
heart, you turn your face, probably forever, from 
the most thickly peopled continent of the world. 


CROSSING THE EQUATOR. 

Three hundred miles of steaming sea, heavy 
clouds, and incessant tropical showers; then a 
zone of calms, comparatively clear sky, and little 
rain ; then a second long stretch of steaming sea, 
low, black clouds, and numberless vigorous 
showers—such is the order of your experience 
in crossing the mystic line which separates the 
northern from the southern half of our little 
globe. Your decks are drenched at sunrise by an 
unusually heavy downpour, in which the rain 
seems to fall in sheets and streams, rather than 
in drops. This clears up the sweltering heavens, 
and soon you shoot into an utterly quict ocean and 
move on for several days under a most peaceful, 
azure sky. The “zone of calms,” as Coleridge’s 
‘¢ Ancient Mariner ” says, is a terror only to sail- 
ing vessels, and these lie around you in stately 
torpor ; but the engines of your steamer rejoice 
in the quietude of the winds. 

Day by day the sun rises and sinks, the stars 
and the crescent moon come out with indescrib- 
able majesty and beauty. You see twelve showers 
at once walking around the rim of the sky over 
the distant purple of the tropical ocean. The 
waves, especially near noon, are of a deep, 
crystalline blue, which you never saw surpassed 
in intensity of color even in the Mediterranean. 
About 10 0’clock one Monday morning the sun 
shining with vigor, but not fiercely, on a steel 
gray and violet sea, in which no land is in sight, 
you are told by the ship’s officers that you are 
crossing the Equator. ‘Lhere is no mark on sea 
or sky ; but there is, nevertheless, above you and 
beneath you a geographical reality, of which the 
effects are visible through all the zones. Here 
the trade winds rise and to this region they re- 
turn. Here begins the mighty system of cur- 
rents of air, flowing from the Equator to the 
Poles and back again. Your thoughts dart 
around the world on the track of the Equator, 
hang above Borneo and Sumatra, the Indian 
Ocean, the great African lakes, the sourcts of 
the Nile, the Atlantic, the Amazon, the Andes, 
and look outward to the tropical lines of Cancer 
and Capricorn, and beyond them to the two 
wheeling, snow-capped Poles, and beyond them 
to Him who upholds them. Here, first, as you 
dip into the Southern Hemisphere, and find the 
sun north of you at noon, you begin to feel the 
sphericity and the comparative insignificance of 
the size of our globe. 
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It isin the nights that the chief sublimities 
step forth. Ursa Major and the Southern Cross 
stand over against each other at about equal 
hights, and gaze on land and sea with looks of 
benediction, and on each other with harmonious 
interblending of light and love, and upon infi- 
nite space around them, and upon the unspeak- 
able Omnipre sence in it with an awe and wor- 
ship which strike you dumb for many an hour. 


APPROACHING AUSTRALIA, 


You glide smoothly through the East Indian 
Archipelago ; you see the black, naked natives 
among their straw huts and under the cocoanut 
palms on shore. All along the sandy beaches, 
the heavy timber, filled with a tropical tangle of 
vine and mosses, almost dips into the leaping 
waves. Uncouth canoes ply among the coral 
reefs. You see the groves in which are to be 
found the orang-outang and the birds of para- 
dive. 

Australia at last rises from beneath the south- 
ern sea. It is a gray, windy June morning; but 
the temperature and clouds of a northern No- 
vember come whistling up from the ice-fields of 
the South Pole. You sit in your ocean chair, in 
your ulster, and write with a stiff hand in the 
frosty air. Bold, blue mountains, with many 
purple bays and green-wooded headlands, form 
the coast on which you look across five or seven 
miles of angry, foaming, autumual sea. 

What are the organizing dates of Australian 
history? 1606, the island discovered by the 
Dutch ; 1770, East Coast discovered by Captain 
Cook ; 1788, Sydney founded ; 1837, Melbourne 
founded; 1851, discovered in Victoria ; 
1853, transportation of convicts to Australia for- 
bidden. Around these six points crystallize Aus- 
tralian years thus far. 

As you write at the foot of the mast, the blue 
sky begius to smile above the gray and purple 
coast. ‘The sociable gulls tlock above the wake 
of your ship. The stormy petrels skim the 
wrinkled waves. Now and then shoals of por- 
poises shoot with easy grace from the green, 
huge, watery hills and slide down them half re- 
vealed and half-concealed among the azure cur- 
rents and silver foam-bells. 

God willing, an Anglo-American alliance will 
yet encircle the world. Youare in Australia 
partly for the purpose of studying what the 
prospects are for the moral federation of the 
English-speaking populations of the globe. 

Happy valleys, like that of Rasselas, lie under 
the cool sunlight as you gaze westward on 
Australia from your ship, which coasts south- 
ward, now along gigantic coral reefs. Forests 
of gray gum-trees, which shed their outer bark, 
but not their foliage, rustle in the fastnesses, 
where yet roam the emu and the kangaroo. The 
silver shafts of the mellow afternoon suns fall 
in benediction on hedgeless pastures and bleat- 
ing flocks. Pleiades hangs over the Northern 
Sydney head as your ship, at five o’clock on the 
morning of your 19th day from Fuhchau, turns 
into the famous Sydney Bay, a harbor of whose 
beauty you have read much, but which exceeds, 
as does the noble and proud young city on 
its shores, your highest expectations. 


gold 


CITIES IN THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE. 

It has pleased Almighty Providence to bring 
into existence in Australia the most brilliant 
group of cities in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide are incomparably 
the most important municipalities south of the 
Equator. I am quite aware that Brazil has a 
larger population than Australia—about ten 
millionsof people are in Brazil ; but far more than 
half of them belong to a servile class or to one 
which was lately in bondage. There 1s no slavery 
in Australia, thank God, and not likely to be. 
Although some abuses in the labor trade of the 
northern parts of Queensland have occurred, 
you see in the faces of your superb audiences at 
Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide, the 
thunderbolts that will ultimately put an end to 
the unrightcousness of the Coolie traffic in 
Australia. You find in the three or four millions 
of its present population the pilgrim fathers and 
mothers of the future of Australasia. Here are as 
many people as the United States had when they 
broke off from the British Empire. 


PROMISES OF THE AUSTRALIAN FUTURE. 

What is the attitude of this mass of human 
beings toward great questions of religion and 
politics? I narrow the topic and raise here 
simply the inquiry: What are the promises and 
what the perils of the religious future of Aus- 
tralasia? Notice among the promises : 

1. The quantity of the prospective population— 
100,000,000, at least. There is roomin Anustra- 
lia and the islands near it for 200,000,000 of peo- 
ple. Look at the map and observe that Austra- 
lia, although it could be buried in the United 
States, would leave very little extra space. Ex- 
cluding Alaska, we have just over, while Australia 
has just under 8,000,000 square miles of soil. 
The interior of Australia is by no means as near 
a desert as our older geographies led us to sup- 
pose. If you will dig artesian wells for your 
flocks, you candrive them from one end to the 
other of the continent and support them all the 
while from the natural pasturage. One day you 
are conversing in the Leautiful city of Adelaide 
with a Scottish gentleman, prominent in politics 
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and education and a great holder of property in 
theinterior of Australia. You mention to him 
the Australian desert. ‘‘ Why,” be says, “Iam 
soon to send 3,000 cattle to the very country of 
which you are speaking, and they will stay there 
twelve months.” With proper reservoirs for the 
rain and with artesian wells, the interior of Aus- 
tralia can be made easily effective in multiply- 
ing the wealth of the country in flocks and in 
herds. You remember, too, what gold mines are 
in Australia; and how, to this hour, the fear of 
exhausting them is a thing that belongs to the 
next century. Some are exhausted or appear to 
be; but, if you go to Ballarat and Sandhurst, you 
will find the industrial attitude and sentiment | 
among the miners, and great speculators re- 
minding you of some of the very best days of | 
our Californian gold fever. 

2. The quality of the population ; English and 
Scotch and chiefly Protestant. 

Thank Heaven that the Southern lands are not 
likely to be settled by Asiatics, but by the fore- | 
most Western peoples. No doubt there isa great 
future before Japan and China; but it is for- 
tunate that Australia is not to be indebted to 
them for more than a fragment of its population. 
It is quality that makes nations great. The pio- | 
neers of Australian civilization are picked men. 
The vast breadth of ocean which separates this 
continental island from Great Britain and Eu- 
rope acts as a protective tariff with regard to the 
things of character. It appalls drones. Second- 
rate men have rarely pluck enough to go across 
this breadth of sea. 

3. Its inheritance of high ideals anc approved 
institutions in education, politics, and len 

4. Its achievement up to the present time in 
education, politics, and religion. 

Australia has done better things for her 
churches and her schools than our Pacific slope 
has yet done for its own. My conviction is 
strong that Australia is more thoroughly filled 
with the best influences of British civilization 
than our Pacific slope is with ‘the best of our 
own. 

5. The freedom of the population from prece- 
dent and its inclination and opportunity to 
choose the newest and best. 

6. Its broad suffrage and the consequent politi- 
cal necessity that it should make education and 
religious training general. 

7. Its separation of church and state add the 
consequent necessity that the churches should 
depend on self-help, and not on state help. The 
unity, purity, and aggressiveness this necessity 
will foster. 

8. Its close moral and educational, as well as 
political connection with England and Scotland. 

9. Its distance from corrupting neighbors and 
the usual paths of wars. 

10. Its prospective confederation. 

11. Its mobility of ranks in society, and, conse- 
quent aspiration of the masses for culture. 

12. Its central position and immense opportu- 
nity for usefulness in Japan, China, and India. 

You think it strange that intercolonial tariffs 
should be kept up between the Australasian 
colonics, and 80 do the best men of those colonies 
themselves. The presence of a little common 
danger—say,the appearance of a couple of Russian 
privateers off the Australian coast—would pre- 
cipitate the confederation of these colonies. 
They now tax each other. They are as proud of 
their separateness as they, ina hundred years, 
will be of their union. Each leading city expects 
to be the capitol of the confederation, —at least, 
there are three cities that are probably candidates 
for this position, and glorious cities they are, 
either of them worthy of being the capitol of a 
great nation. Sydney, the first one you visit— 
Sydney, with its hundred bays; Sydney, pos- 
seased of the finest harbor in the Southern 
Hemisphere, unless it be that of Rio; Sydney, 
which is a dream of beauty in its position by 
land and sea, is a royal child not unworthy of 
its parentage in the best of emigrant popula- 
tions from England. There was once a Botany Bay 
near Sydney; but, if you go to Australia and 
speak of the population there 
scended from convicts, your mouth is soon 
closed, not by a haughty reply without fact be- 
hind it, but by actual evidence. It is true that 
convict families have had successors in Aus- 
tralia; but the whole system of the transportation 
of convicts became a gehenna. Australia her- 
self was one of the foremost powers in that 
combination of forces which caused its abolition. 
Since 1853, this transportation has ceased, and 
that date now is along way off. The popula- 
tion has increased faster, in many portions of 
Australia, than in any part of our American 
Union during the last 20 years. The result is that 
the present atmosphere of society in Sydney re- 
minds you of that of Lonion. The present 
atmosphere of Adelaide reminds you of Edin- 
burgh. Melbourne can receive no higher compli- 
ment from your present speaker than the asser- 
tion that she is the most like Boston 
of any city he has visited on a tour around the 
world. [Applause.] Melbourne is aggressive, in- 
cisive, almost breathless in her activity—the 
most American of all the Australian cities. 
Sydney would not like this praise of Melbourne 
and Melbourne would not like my praise of 
Sydney; and yet, after all, their rivalry is more 


as being de- 


collision. 


There are, no doubt, some important 


| conflicts of interests between the two; but they 


will drift, within fifty or, at most, a hundred 
years, as I think, into the most peaceful confed- 
eration. As one nation, the people will feel that 
their responsibilities are continental. Confed- 
eration will strengthen all the excellent tenden- 


cies of the country and enhance the 
value of the inheritance and achievement 
of the population—its freedom, universal 


suffrage, and present arrangements as to church 
and state. 

Out of Australia, as I believe, are to come forth 
important forces facilitating reform throughout 
the East. From the center of a population of 
100,000,000, under the Southern Cross, will be shot 
javelins of Christianity and of lofty political and 
educational influences into the very heart of 
Japan, India, and China, aud even of the Dark 
Continent itself. 

PERILS OF AUSTRALIA. 

Notice next a list of the perile in the religious 
future of these colonies under the Southern 
Cross. 

1. The concentration of its population in cities 
and the comparative smallness of the rural popu- 
lation. 

2. The necessity of managing cities under uni- 
versal suffrage and party government. 

3. The absence of an aristocracy and a leisured 
class, to set a high standard in manners and social 
fashions. 

4. The formation of new classes in society, es- 
pecially of a lawless and explosive lower class, a 


| Oriental and Southern enthusiasms. 


and God bless you.” 
islands from afar, and understand very well that water, morning and evening, or the teeth be 


You have studied these | 


this call is in some sense the wail of a race about | 


to be exterminated. Morituri salutamus : 
who are about to die salute you.” 


“We 
There is end- 


less pathos in the tender intonation of the final 
courteous wish of the natives as you drift from 


their shore. 


You find summed up in that wail 


your whole experience of listening to the inner- 


most heart of humanity. 


In that wail you hear 


the millions of India utter their desire for prog- 
ress, the millions of China cal] out fora better 
future, Japan express herself with emphasis on 


the side of advanced civilization, the islands of al! 
the seas lift up their prayer to Almighty God fo: 
regeneration. 


REMINISCENCE AND RETURN. 


For more than an hour or a day you feel like 


turning back upon your course and visiting 
again every people that yon have found strug- 


gling toward the light. Your heart is on the 
Thames and the Rhine, indeed ; it is on the Tiber 
and the Ilissus ; but you find your enthusiasms 
for classical lands overborne by the tides of new 
Your heart 


| is on the Ganges and on the Yang Tse Kiang, it 


| 


pushing middle class, and an overworked upper | 


class. 

5. The crude transitional state of the demo- 
cratic thought of the masses in our day. 

6. The rising to power of a generation that has 
not seen England or Scotland. 

7. The opportunity to gain wealth swiftly and 
hence haste to be rich. 

8. Passion for amusement and luxury. 

9. Excessive secularism, arising from the com- 
plete abolition of church and state in a popula- 
tion not accustomed to the exclusive use of th: 
voluntary system in church affairs. 

10. Sectarian rivalry from the same cause. 

11. Bondage of pulpit to pews under the vol- 
untary system. 

12. Climate—increasing the danger of the 
characteristic vices, and weakening the charac- 
teristic virtues of the British people, energy and 
purity suffering always some diminution in sub- 
tropical regions. 

After all, I regard this climatic influence as by 
no means the least of the perils of the northern 
Australian populations. Britons in Queensland 
are in the climate of Spain and Algiers. Tas- 
mania is like England in her climate. New Zea- 
land resembies portions of the mother island, but 
the most of Australia lies in a sub-tropical cli- 
mate ; and already in the younger population you 
begin to find developed some of the fringes of the 
vices of Spain and Italy, and of the whole region 
of the sub-tropical world. Such intemperance 
as Britons cannot endure at home is swiftly fatal 
in Australia. Give me the deliverance of Aus- 
tralia from the vices peouliar to certain climates, 
let Christianity purify the populations in such a 
manner that they may shine with beams as keen 
as those of their own constellations, and there 
will not be on the face of the globe in one hun- 
dred years—cxcept, possibly, in this republic—a 
more influential gathering of English-speaking 
people than in Australasia at large. 

Australia is the most Americanized portion of 
the British empire. It is so vast that in the few 
mouths which you spend in it, in meeting crowded 
lecture appointments, you cannot see half of it. 
But Australia concentrates its population in its 
cities. In 15 cities of Australia and Tasmania, in 
which you lecture, you find more than half the 
population, The towns cling to the river courses 
and the best sea ports. Australia is, and for ages 
is likely to be, a crescent of population. The tips 
of it are at Port Darwin inthe north and at Ade- 
laide in the south. The chief thickness of it is 
at Brisbane, Sydney, and Melbourne. This cres- 
cent will enlarge until, perhaps, there may be in 
it, in Australia alone, an hundred million of 
people. Near the crescent will burn two stars of 
the first magnitude—Tasmania and New Zealand. 
Minor stars like the Fijis and smaller islands un- 
der British control will surround this group, and 
80 the whole constellation will float through the 
azure of history. 

THB SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

You leave this land uttering the prayer of its 
own motto, ‘‘ Advance, Australia,” and in a few 
days, pausing only for a single lecture at beauti- 
ful Aukland, in green New Zealand, you are at 
the Sandwich Islands. You meet a chief jus- 
tice, several professors and missionaries, see the 
king, gather a collection of curiosities and state 
documents, deliver a lecture, and get back to 
your steamer through the tropical dusk, all in- 
side of five hours. 

You are leaving at Honolulu the last land that 
you are to visit before you see once more America, 
your own. There is a crowd on the wharf, part- 
ly of Americans, but chiefly of natives, and as 
your majestic steamer drops off shore into the 
scented dark you hear many voices call out, 





good-humored banter than serious commercial 


“Aloha,” which is the Hawaian for “ Farewell, 


is on the slopes of Fuji-yama and the Himalayas, 
it is on the shores of Australia and in the islands 
of the Pacific, it is here in the Hawaian group at 
the foot of Mauna Loa. You fee] almost ready 
to make a resolve to go back around the glolx 
before you die, if God will, and this time toward 
the setting sun, and meet once more all the na- 
tions that the English speech can reach. You 
lean in the midnight, against the mast of your 
ship and look upward on the familiar constella- 
tions which now begin to rise out of the north. 
They are tremorless in spite of the tossing of all 
beneath you, and your heart is as fixed as they 
never, on land or sea, to 
tional duties. America is dear to you as never 
before. The first sight of it, as you strain your 
lonely and 


be disloyal to interna- 


thirsty eyes eastward, overwhelms 
You have been a pilgrim long. On the 
surrise of your 25th day from Sydney, the blu: 
hights of the coast range, above the dim mists 
that shroud the Farallone Islands and the Golden 
E] Capi- 
Whether you have any friends 
left you in your native land you do not know. 


you. 


Gate, greet you from your own skies. 
tan seems near. 
You make no predictions, no promises; but you 
are resolved that, whatever may betide, you will 
do your utmost while you live to lift your own 
nation to a sense of cosmop ylitan obligations. 
Nowhere on the globe is there a nation which 
has such influence beyond its own borders as our 
own. Great Britain has more political, but tl 
United States more moral influence 
other It is because of the 


than any 


nation. advance of 
education and democracy; it is because of thi 
progress of Christianity, that at the bottom of 
the wail of every semi-civilized people you fin] 
American aspirations. In Switzerland I heard 
the news of the death of Garfield, and all the 
Alps seemed quivering in sympathy with our 
national bereavement. In Cevlon I heard of the 
death of Longfellow, and all the tropical forests 
In the 
inland sea of Japan I heard of the death of Em- 
erson, and all the sacred groves seemed uttering 
Wherever on th 
earth I have put my car upon the breast of th« 


seemed trembling in pain at our grief. 


their sympathy with our loss. 


|} nations and listened, not to what the people arc 


ready to say publicly in the face of tyranny, but 
to what they say at firesides and in their secret 
thoughts, I have always heard President Lincoln's 
prayer, that government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people may not perish from 
the earth. There is another prayer uttered by 
one whose pierced palms are molding the ages 
into the pattern which he loves—a prayer that 
we all may be one. You land in America resolved 
to make that prayer your own while life lasts. 
You return hoping that those pierced palms may 
roughly mold you and your nation and all the 
earth until the ideal of the heart behind them 
becomes that of the entire family of man. You 
wish to draw the whole globe into God's bosom 
80 closely that the sound of his pulses may be- 
come the marching song of all the ages: 
“ Ring, bella, in unreared steeples— 

The joy of unborn peoples ; 

Sound, trumpets, far off blown, 

Your triumph is my own.” 
[Applause. } 


Sanitary, : 


SCHOOL HEALTH. 


Tux third in the series of school circulars is- 
sued by the New Jersey State Board of Health 
contains in a condensed form so much valuable 
instruction and advice that we call to it the at- 
tention of all interested in the health and care of 
child life. 


TO THE PARENT OR GUARDIAN. 





proper condition. This means, first of all, 
cleanliness all over. A child not washed all over, 
at least each week, with warm or cool water is 
not fit for school, Some will need a bath oftener. 





See to it that the child goes to school in a | 


Children need to wash the face and hands and 
to comb and brush out the hair at night as well 
e 





as morning. Let the mouth be rinsed with 
















































































































































brushed, so as to have a pure breath. 

Have clean, thin flannel for clothing, next to 
the skin, with such additional outside garments 
as may be necessary for warmth, and shoes and 
stockings that will protect the feet from damp- 
ness. A dry pair of socks anda clean handker- 
chief are not amiss in the satchel. Let no child 
start for school with damp clothing. When 
active, we can bear dampness’ awhile ; but to sit 
in wet clothing is always a risk, Tell the child, 
if he is damp or chilly, to let the teacher know 
it. 

A good, plain, unhurried breakfast is always 
inportant to the school child. The young are 
better off without coffee or tea; but some may 
need a warm drink for breakfast in cold weather— 
such as sweetened water, sugar and milk, and 
water or milk flavored with cocoa, If the child 
will not be at home and at within five 
hours after the close of breakfast, have him carry 
a small and easily-digested lunch, to eat at re- 
appointed time in school. It 
should be light bread and butter, with fruit or 
jelly, and not overlarge, 


dinner 


cers or at an 


if there is to be a meal 
Have the child chew be- 
fore swallowing, as it cannot chew after swallow- 
do. that 
fobacco in any form is se injurious to growth and 


at home by two o'clock. 


ing, a8 cows Let every boy know 


vigor as to make ita use by him a breach of school 
laws and of food ReTIBC. 

See that the child gets plenty of goed sleep, in 
a well-aired room, and does not go to bed just 
from the book, so as to be tired and anxious 
about a lesson, 

When the child is really unwell, do not send 
him to school, just for the name of being pune- 
tual. The decide 
wisely, mindful that headache, pain, or weari- 
If your 
child is sick, or if there is sickness in the family, 
have the judgment of your doctor as 
of staying at home, 


parent should judge and 


ness in a child always requires rest. 


to the time 


TO THE CHILD. 


| You must learn how to take care of your own 


health, Others may tell you; but experience 
| and advice should early lead yon to feel bow im- 
| portant it is not to abuse the body. Read this 
leaflet and mind it. Help your parents and 


teachers to keep you clean and neat. Be clean 


in person, in thought, in word, in action, A 


child that has clean feet, clean hands, clean nails, 
clean ears, and combed hair is generally clean 


and neat, 


Get, if need be, a part of your lessons at home. 
To get peevish or worried over a lesson is not 
healthy. 
try to carry too mach of it at once 


The load is often too heavy, because we 
or in too short 
a time. 

too much or too 


In sitting, do not lean 


constantly. While standing, stand erect. Neither 


over 


fold the arms in front nor pat them behind, but 
let them hang naturally and easily at the sides, 
Iu studying, try to have enough light without a 
If light or print troubles you, tell the 
teacher. If you are really unwell, let him know 
it. A headache 

} 


home may be a reason for chi 


giare, 


that may not require you to go 


nge of position or 
rest from study, Only be upright and do not pre 
tend. In ail 


your health, since your happiness and usefulness 


things seckh to take good care of 


80 much depend upon it, 


TO THE TKACHER 


Know that health and habits in reference there- 


to are important parts of the education you are 


necking to conduct, tn large schools a steward 


or janitor should reecive 
that the child enters on 
healthfully. Wher 
the teacher must 


each pupil and know 
the work of the day 


no such person is provided, 





include this, with many other 
| things, in his care-taking, 
Children not hang 


must damp and some- 


times soiled overclothing in a close, unaired 


room, @alnee other damp or wet garments, 
Hach child’s clothing should be kept by itself, 

The regulation of heating and ventilation is 
very important; the thermometer should guide 
you as to heat. The sensations of those who 
are well and who are properly clad help much to 
guide as to moisture, warmth, purity of air, 
draught, etc. Air can often be let in through a 
sieve of wire, or between two sashes, with a 
broad strip beneath the lower one, when a direct 
draught would be hazardous. 

Walls often need whitewashing, kalsomining 
or painting, and all wood-work should be fre- 
qnently and thoroughly washed, Sweeping care- 
fully under the desks and dusting are important. 
The condition of the rooms, the distribution of 
desks, according to size of persons, light, varia- 
tion in study and position, exercise, airing of 
rooms while empty, moderation of competition, 
assortment of work to the capacity of the child, 
and quickness to perceive the occasions for tem~- 
porary variations and adjustments are essential 
in the skilled oversight of the teacher, He must 
feel that he has this charge to keep. It isa joy 
to get school-work out of a well child, or to help 
rather than to complicate inability and invalid- 
ism. Remember that the kind of day has some- 
thing to do with the capacity for work. While 
light gymnastics should be practiced daily in all 
schools at stated periods, on rainy or cloudy daya 
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special exercises should be given, during which 
the room can be more thoroughly ventilated. 
Give zest and advice as to out-of-door, as well as 
indoor exercises. 

Not only talk to the pupils about health, and 
enforce its rules; but train them in the practice 
of it, that ‘‘ errors in physical conduct or ideas 
will be as readily pointed out for amendment as 
mistakes in grammar, pronunciation, or 
behavior.” ‘Thus make them valid, instead of in- 
valid; promote their well-fare, instead of their 
ill-fare and enable them to do their work in life 
with ease, instead of disease, Lack of bodily 
force, consumption, and other defects are too 
often imparted in the school-room. More suffer 
and die from the frailties of ill-health, thus ac- 
quired in childhood, than from diseases which 
are said to be caught. 


vr 





WHAT SHALL A TEACHER DO ABOUT CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES ? 


Acquaint the parents by this circular, or in 
some other way, with the fact that it is their duly 
nol to convey through their, children contagious 


diseases lo others. Uf a child seems unwell, or you 
find out there is sickness in the house he lives 
in, inquire asto it. Ask the attending physician 
or board of health to apprise you of any house 
from which a pupil should not be received. 
Hold a physician or board of health responsible 
for the time of return to school. In cities or dur- 
ing epidemics a permit should be had, Pru- 
dence and judgment, but not systems to excite 
alarm, are required. 


Small-pox, scarlet fever, 


and diphtheria need special precautions. 


Fine Arts. 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN | 
ARTISTS. 


SIXTH EXHIBITION. 


Tue Society of American Artists has never 
had an exhibition that did not of itself justify 
the existence of the Society. It is a society that 
in its six years of life has done more for art in 
America than the Academy has done in any 
quarter of a century. Not that its principles 
are wholly without fault ; but it has independence, 
permits originality, and has the courage of ex- 
perimentation. Critics have generally admitted 
that this is the best exhibition of the Society. 
There are only 150 pictures, and not one by any 
of the old names, if we except George Inness, 
who never belonged to the, Old School, however 
much they claimed him. 
been young; he 


Inness has always 
alwaya will be. Genius 
has endowed him with perpetual youth. 
If he lives to be a thousand years old, he 
will still be in art one of the young men. 
Like Nature herself, Genius is always doing old 
things for the first time. Her effects are never 
twice the same;she is always young. 





Every 
morning's work is a newcreation. But later on, 
about Inness. Now let us follow the bent of our 
thoughts as we enter the lovely American Art 
Gallery, a place eminently fitting for such an 
exhibition as this. The eye goes first to a full- 
length, life-size ‘‘ Portrait of Lady,” by John F. 
Sargent, a man who has always succeeded in 
hiding his bad pictures, if he has ever painted 
any. His exhibited works have, from the first, 
brought him fame. His work here is well 
named, Many of the portraits of ladies and gen- 
tlemen that we see in the exhibition, might bet- 
ter be labelled “portrait of a lady figure,” 
or, “ portrait of a doll,” since they do not sug- 
gest life, much less ladies and gentlemen. Or, 
if, now and then, some of our young men do 
get life into their work, they seem to paint it in 
a demi-mondane atmosphere ; and the result is 
‘*ladies” that are hardly mentioned in polite 
society. But Mr. Sargent has painted a picture 
that challenges attention—for just what he calls 
it. Here is a pretty-faced young lady, who 
stands well on her feet, is dressed superbly and 
about whom there is no nonsense, no affecta- 
tion in pose or in technical treatment. The 
face is delicately and at the same _ time 
strongly painted. The modeling is superbly 
done. The tints are those of life, and 
not the rouge and _ lily-white tints of 
the cosmetic shop. There are faults in the pic- 
ture, of course, and they are principally confined 
tothe hands. They are not hands of flesh and 
blood. They look as if they had been scalded 
and the ends of the fingers are blistered with 
high lights. We wish this lady of the portrait 
would put her hands (rose and all) behind her. 
It is a singular thing that Mr. Sargent should 
have painted a patrician dame with plebeian 
hands. No lady of even three generations 
carries her hands thus. Ah! perhaps the hands 
in this portrait of a lady were painted from the 
washerwoman’s daughter, hired as a model, at 
three francs an hour. 

Of other portraits in the exhibition there are 
about a dozen. A portrait by J. W. Alexander, 
hangs high in the southwest corner—not to be 
seen at all by night, and with a trying light on it, 
except for a few hours in the late afternoon. 
But a glimpse shows that it has all of Mr. Alex- 
ander’s excellent qualities, which are many, and 





all of his faults, which are few. It has not the 


interest of the late Mr. Weed’s portrait, and 
there seems to be a want of harmony between 


the face and the figure ; but this may be due to | 


the trying light under which the picture is gen- 
erally seen. Carroll J. Beckwith sends another 
female season, which he calls ‘‘ Summer.” Let it 
be speedily followed by Autumn and Winter, 
and the procession of the year closed as soon as 
possible. 
procession of virtuous months, in which he shall 
realize the possibilities of his natural gifts, paint- 
ing at once simply, surely, and strongly. Mr. 
Beckwith has only to forget his schoolmasters 
and perhaps some of his schoolmates to make 
himself a lasting reputation in art. There are 
some artists for whom it would be better if they 
had not gone to Paris. 

Thomas Eakins sends an “Old Writing Mas- 
ter,” admiable in drawing, apoplectic as to the top 


| of his head, but otherwise better in color than 


anything Mr. Eakins has exhibited for many 
years, Montague Flagg, in No. 50, gives, as his 
best work, a portrait of a gentleman, admirably 
life-like, but somewhat severe in expression. 
Benoni Irwin has his best work in a portrait 
group of chess-players. J. Alden Weir shows a 
straightforward earnestness in his two portraits, 
without the slightest affectation as to method, 
Without the slightest loss of delicacy of color, 
Mr. Weir has learned to paint more solidly. His 
portraits have more of the flesh-and-blood qual- 
ity. They do not look as if they might by a 
breath be blown off the canvas. He seems to 
have solved a problem as to the treatment of 
flesh, and, if his portraits in this exhibition are 
less striking, they will certainly stand the long 
test of time as works of art. 

Thomas Allen, whom we have only known for 
two or three years as an exhibitor, seems bound 
to distinguish himself as a painter of landscapes 
and cattle. His landscapes are always luminous, 
abounding in the out-of-door-feeling, with a 
sense of completeness prevading everything. Not 
too much done, not too much left undone. He 
has the faculty of knowing where to stop. There 


| is nostudio fussiness in his work. And, as for 


his cattle, this may be said: that we have no one 
who paints cattle with such fidelity to Nature, or 
with a better knowledge of Nature, and the cat- 
tle are not obtrusive. They arein the picture, 
and they belong there. His ‘‘ Les Marais” is not 
an elaborate landscape, painted in as an ac- 
cessory to three or four cows. If one criticises 
Mr. Allen's pictures, it must be principally on 
the ground that he strikes too high a key of 
color to suit the near foreground that he under- 
takes. His pictures would gain by being painted 
in a lower key orby not bringing the details so 
far to the front of his canvas. 

George de F. Brush sends three pictures to the 
Exhibition. ‘‘The Revenge” is a remarkable 
one, full of life and of death, of the luminous 
chill of Winter; a painful subject treated with 
great originality. 

Wm. Gedney Bunce is golden-red and dreamy 
in his triple conception of Venice, taking his 
key, perhaps, from his ‘ Venetian Mullet” as 
from sea and sun and sky about the dream city 
of the world. 

J. Wells Champney has never exhibited three 
better things than his quiet and beautiful land- 
scape contributions to this exhibition. They are 
small pictures as to size; but many of the pic- 
tures in the collection that are ten times the 
size are not one-tenth the importance. 

George Inness is too great aman to have less 
than an article to himself. Of his picture in this 
exhibition it is enough to say that, once seen it 
will not be forgotten. It is glorious in every line 
and tint. 

Wm. F. Dannat sends a group of figures: a 
Spanish interior ; an inn, with priest and peasants 
gathered about the table, discussing wine and a 
newspaper. It is a picture full of vigor; not al- 
together refined, but interesting in its story and 
in its promise. 

George Fuller sends ‘‘ Nydia,” a figure with all 
of the artist’s peculiarities, but below his aver- 
age work in dreamy tenderness and refinement. 

Theodore Robinson sends a very realistic 
“Nantucket Girl.” It is like its subject, which 
makes the spectator glad that Nantucket is an 
island, and that the boat only leaves twice a week, 
making it difficult for its inhabitants to reach 
the main land. 

Wm. Sartain, in his ‘‘ Paquita,” has touched 
the high-water mark of his admirable ability in 
drawing and justness and sweetness of color. 
It is a wonderful head—a difficult subject moat 
admirably treated. 

The landscapes in the exhibition are all good, 
with some that are strikingly full of the spirit of 
Nature. They must be studied by themselves, 
in a quiet mood; and here must come a pause, 
lest one be wearied with too long looking at one 
of the best collections of modern American pic- 
tures ever seen in New York. 


———— | 





Ir Mr. Seymour Haden’s ideas as to en- 
graving generally prevailed, we should not have 
had that most excellent engraved portrait of 
Longfellow which Charles Burt has engraved and 
Frederick Keppel has published. It is one of the 
best portrait engravings that has been issued in 
this country, a noble likeness of LS nuble man. 


THE INDEPENDENY. 


[April 5, 1883, 





It is drawn and engraved in the pure line man- 


ner of Mr. Burt and has all the precision of 
workmanship with tenderness of outline and 


| softness of shadow gradations that has been 


Then let Mr. Beckwith paint us a | 





characteristic of so much of the artist’s work for 
the Treasury Department. The basis of the 
portrait is a photograph which was taken in the 
poet’s seventieth year, and which his family 
and friends preferred to all others. It is a full 
face view, the magnificent silver-crowned head 
bending slightly, forward and lightly sup- 
ported by the right hand—that message- 
writing hand that penned the verses we know 
and love so well. Five years ago the New 
York Historical Society introduced the engraver 
to the poet, with a view to the production of a 
satisfactory portrait. This picture is the result, 
and it is satisfactory. It is emphatically the 
library portrait of Mr. Longfellow, and it is safe 
to prophesy that the plate will be worn out before 
the demand for the prints will cease. The proofs 
are rapidly going, and Mr. Keppel’s order-book 
shows how well connoisseurs appreciate his 
efforts in producing engraved works of art, 
notwithstanding Mr. Haden’s expressed views 
that such a thing as a work of art in pure line 
engraving hardly exists. 


Biblical Research. 


EZRA’S RELATION TO THE LAW. 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE H. SCHODDE, PH. D. 


attracting such universal attention and eliciting 
so manifold and thorough a discussion as the 
Pentateuchal question. There is one result 
which the friends of the new school insist upon 
with much emphasis and certainty. This is the 
historical position assigned to Ezra in the devel- 
opment of the levitical system of doctrine and 
worship in Israel. Without being of one accord 
on the question whether the leader of the sec- 
ond exodus himself is the author of the Priest- 
Code or not, there is a substantial and expressed 
agreement among the German, Dutch, and 
Scotch defenders of the “‘ new faith” that Ezra 
is the one responsible for its introduction in the 
restored congregation. He became the chief 
prophet and most zealous advocate of that 
formal and legal system which we find so minute- 
ly described in all its ramifications in the Priest- 
Code or the Middle Book of the Pentateuch. 
Friend and foe, the old and the new schools of 
criticism then agree in seeing in Ezra’s age the 
beginning of that period of legalism which later 
degenerated into Phariseeism and petrified form- 
alism. They differ on the question whether this 
new movement was new absolutely or relatively ; 
whether the laws now enforced were entirely 
new, the natural result of the previous religious 
development in Israel, or but the revival and 
restoration of a system enjoined by divine reve- 
lation centuries before and but imperfectly kept 
or even wantonly disobeyed by the chosen people. 
The new school confidently claims the former 
position. Ezra is not the restorer of a doctrinal 
and ritual system ; but its originator and author. 

Viewed in this light, the question assumes an 
historical character, to be decided in accordance 
with the legitimate principles of historical criti- 
cism. The sources for the decision must be the 
eontemporaneous literature, chiefly the books of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. Scarcely a whisper has 
been heard against the credibility of these wit- 
nesses, even from the most critical of critics ; in 
fact, their historical character furnishes to a great 
extent the props of the new views. The voice 
of these documents must in this matter be de- 
cisive ; and to them, therefore, we will appeal 
for a solution of the problem as to Ezra’s rela- 
tion to the worship which he champions and so 
successfully introduces. 

Ezra, who traces his descent back to the first 
High Priest Aaron (Ezra vii, 1), was thus by 
the theocratic right interested in the religious wel- 
fare of the people, and by special appointment 
of King Artaxerxes Longimanus acquired the 
opportunity of using his influence in this direc- 
tion. The title given him is 45D7 737 Ny 
(vii, 11; Neh. viii, 9; xii, 26, 36), which finds its 
explanation in the enlarged form >"71) 75D 
nwp nwvnN2 (vii, 6). The name Hp is not found 
in this connection for the first time; but it has 
here a new meaning. While in earlier literature 
it signified a political or military officer (cf. II 
K. xviii, 18; xix, 2. I Sam. viii,17; Jer. lii, 
25; Jud. v, 14), itis employed here, as it is in 
the sister tongues, Arabic and Syriac, to desig- 
nate a person versed in the law of Moses, and is 
thus the precursor of the New Testament term 
“scribe.” Whether in Ezra’s days it already 
designated a particular office or profession 
matters little or nothing. In what sense Ezra 
and his contemporaries understood it is very ap- 
parent from Ezra vii, 10, where the object of his 
mission to Jerusalem is plainly stated. This 
verse, in connection with his works in chap. viii, 
his prayer in chap. ix, his organization of the 
services Neh. viii, the address in chap. ix, and 
the renewal of the covenant in chap. x, furnishes 
us with the data to understand his relations 
to his work. This verse reads: ‘For Ezra had 








prepared his heart (1335 pn) to seek (ym) 
the lawof the Lord, and to do it, and to teach 
in Israel statutes and judgments,” His object, 
then, manifestly was to examine into by study 
and analysis (ye 4) the law of God as it 
already existed, to carry out this existing law 
and to instruct Israel in its ordinances and pre- 
cepts. According to these statements, it then 
did not enter into Ezra’s mind to construct a new 
system or introduce a newly-constructed system 
of laws ; but to enforce a system which was rec- 
ognized as divine, to demand recognition and 
obedience to laws whose antiquity, authority, 
and nature were of such a character that they 
could, without being challenged, be called 
mn’ nn. His purpose is, then, not to in. 
struct the pilgrim band that has returned to 
Jerusalem in new dispensations; but to guide 
them only in the proper observation of the old, 
He comes not to seek their assent to a legal code 
of which their fathers knew nothing; but to 
instruct them (ans) to walk more cir- 
cumspectly than their fathers had done. He 
claims to come only as a Restorer and Reformer. 
And his work proves to be in full harmony 
with these intentions. His mission is not in 
vain, and in its fulfillment he claims to be only a 
voice recalling to old and neglected paths. The 
animus that guided him is his convictions con- 
cerning the law. From passages like Ezra vii, 
10, 14 seq.; Neh. viii, 14; ix, 14, 16, 26, 29, -30, 34 
it is evident that Ezra regarded all the evils that 
had befallen Israel, including the exile, as a 
direct punishment for their want of fidelity in 
the theocratic covenant, more particularly in their 
disobedience to the law in which this covenant 
finds expression. And, accordingly, he sees the 
greatest danger to the new congregation ina 
renewed departure from these landmarks of the 
fathers (cf. Ezra chap. ix, and Neh. chap. ix). 
Everywhere in his words and deeds it is apparent 
that he does not regard it as his mission to 
secure the welfare of the returned exiles by the 
establishment of a new code of laws and a new 
worship ; but only by making them conscious 
that the disobedience to the existing laws was 
the cause of all the former untold woe, and that 
obedience to these neglected commands would 
be the only avenue to escape a similar dire fate. 
A close study of Ezra’s work can only iead to 
the conclusion that he sought and carried out 
only a restoration, a re-establishment, that he 
builded only upon an old and neglected found- 
ation, but did not lay anew one. And that in the 
legal code, whose rehabilitation was his life’s 
work, the so-called Priest-Code, together with 
developed system of sacrificial and central wor- 
ship was an integral part, admits of still less 
doubt. Although he does not expressly quote 
the Middle Books with anything like partiality ; 
yet, in view of Neh. chap. viii, 10, we can 
acknowledge as true the statement made by 
Schulz himself, an adherent of the new views, in 
his ‘‘Alttestamentliche Theologie,” p. 777: “The 
new covenant, which becomes the people to en- 
ter in a most solemn manner, is based almost 
exclusively on the levitical feature of the Mosaic 
legal system.” Ezra makes no distinction be- 
tween this and other sections of the Pentateuch. 
He claims for all parts authoritative and divine 
antiquity. Modern criticism claims that, if he 
is not the author, he, at least, was morally re- 
sponsible for the introduction of the Priest-Code 
into Israel’s religious organization. Ezra claims 
that the laws for which he demands obedience 
were already in possession of the fathers by 
divine revelation, and had been neglected and 
disobeyed by them, and that a portion of these 
laws is the levitical system of the Priest-Code 
now ascribed to him or his contemporaries. We 
thus have two views flatly contradicting each 
other: we have our choice between the state- 
ments of Ezra and the decisions of the modern 
school of Old Testament criticism. As yet, the 
impeachment of Ezra’s veracity has not been 
established, and wisdom warns us to adopt the 
‘“‘festina lente” in accepting the ultimatum of 
his critics. 
CoLuMBUS, OHIO. 


* 
Science. 

Tue Transit of Venus was spectroscopically 
observed in Italy, by Tacchini, of Rome, and Ric- 
c6, of Palermo. The contacts were observed by 
Tacchini in the manner proposed by Professor 
Young, in 1869—i.e., by noting the obscuration 
of the chromosphere as seen in the spectroscope. 
The edge of the planet became visible about five 
minutes before the contact, and the (external) 
contact itself was noted 54 seconds before it was 
seen by Tacchini’s colleague, Millosevisch, who 
observed in the ordinary manner. The internal 
contact was also observed by noting the moment 
when the base of the chromosphere resumed its 
continuity, and was noted by the spectroscope 36 
seconds earlier than by the telescope, without 
any embarrassment from black-drop phenomena 
or other difficulties of the sort. Ricc6é did not 
succeed in his contact observations, on account 
of clouds ; but both he and Tacchini report that 
just after the internal contact, while the planet’s 
atmosphere was on the slit, certain dark bands, 
which must have been due to this atmosphere, 
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asecond. None of the spectroscopists in this 
country seem to have observed the contacts witn 
the spectroscope. In fact, it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether observations of this sort can safely 
be combined with telescopic observations in de- 
termining the sun’s parallax, since there is no 
certainty that the diameter of the sun, as seen in 
the spectroscop:, is the same as its telescopic di- 
ameter. 


.- Recently reference was made to the fact 
that pollen is now known to retain its vital power 
for a long time, if kept dry; and the suggestion 
was made that where flowers matured pollen in 
advance of the pistil’s maturity, some might re- 
main on the stigma till it was in receptive con- 
dition, and thus proterandrous plants be self- 
fertilizers. The suggestion was made to direct 
scientific inquiry, there being no recorded 
observations in that line. Now we have a very 
interesting paper bearing on this by Mr. E. 
Haviland, of New South Wales. A plant of 
that country, Philotheca australis, is proter- 
androus, and the casual observer would note 
that it was surely arranged for self-fertilization. 
Five stamens are placed, like a cap, over the 
stigma, and, when the anthers mature, pollen is 
showered all over the immature stigma. When, 
subsequently, the stigma became viscid, he found 
no pollen thereon, and he believed the dry 
pollen had been blown off by the wind. He 
dusted some immature stigmas with pollen, 
and half an hour after found it to blow off with 
the lightest breath. Covering the 
prevent egress from without, he 
vessels mature, 


flowers, to 
finds no seed- 
and he, therefore, concludes that, 
though the arrangements appear to favor self- 
fertilization, the power is, after all, dependent 
on foreign pollen for fertility. He concludes a 
very interesting paper by observing that he has 
seen so many similar and curious cases in that 
part of the world, as to lead him to the belief 
that ‘Nature intended cross-fertilization to he 
the rnle in the vegetable kingdom.” 


.-The Royal Astronomical Society has 
awarded its gold medal to Dr. Gould, of Cordova, 
South America, for his ‘‘Uranometria 
tina,” 


Argen- 


S choot and ‘College. 


A PAMPHLET by Professor Monier Williams 
has been published at Oxford by the University 
Printers, describing the circumstances which 
have led to the establishment of The Indian 
Institute, which is to be opened by the Prince of 
Wales, on May 2d. From this it appears that 
the establishment of an Indian Institute in the 
University of Oxford was first proposed, in 1875, 
by Professor Monier Williams, who in that and 
the following year undertook two journeys, at his 
own expense, to India, where he held meetings in 
favor of his project. Subsequently the scheme 
received the support of Her Majesty and the 
Royal Princes, and of many influential persons in 
this country. The list of subscribers is headed 
by the Queen, who contributes £200, the Prince 
of Wales £105, and the Duke of Edinburgh and 
Prince Leopold £25 each. Lord Salisbury, the 
Chancellor of the University, has given £100, 
and there are subscriptions from Lord North- 
brook, Lord Lytton, Lord Hartington, Lord 
Cranbrook, and many others, both Englishmen 
and natives, who are connected with or interested 
in Indian affairs. The largest subscriber, by far, 
is Sir Thomas Brassey, who has contributed 
£8,750; Mr. Edward Cazalet has given £1,100; 
Mr. C, Morrison, £300; Lord Ripon, £250; and 
Mr. Bertram Currie, £250. Among the con- 
tributors in India are the Nizam, £400; the 
Maharajah of Travancore, £250; and two Indian 
ladies of high rank—the Maharanee of Viziana- 
gram, £1,000, and the Maharanee Surnomoyee 
Rs. 3,000 (about £250). The money subscribed, 
which at present amounts to £20,150, has been 
invested in the names of three trustees, Sir E. 
Colebrooke, M. P., Sir Thomas Brassey, and Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams. A central site has been 
secured, close to the Bodlein Library, for £7,800. 
The building is jn process of erection from de- 
signs by Mr. Basil Champneys, and is to contain 
lecture-rooms, library, reading-room, an Indian 
museum, and all necessary appliances; but the 
present contributions, it is feared, will net be 
sufficient to complete more than half of it. The 
chief objects of the institute are *‘ to give effect- 
ive and trustworthy teaching in all subjects that 
relate to India and ita inhabitants; to promote 
and encourage Indian researches ; to concentrate 
and disseminate correct ideas on Indian matters 
by united effort and combined action.” 





...-The Eighth Annual Calendar of Wellesley 
College, recently issued, is the most attractive in 
its make-up of ali the college catalogues we 
have received. Besides its excellent print and 
paper, it contains views of the college buildings, 
grounds, lake, bridges, and fountains, that of 
themselves would allure students to seck 
such surroundings. The object, requirements, 
courses of instruction, and advantages of the 
institution are amply set forth and are too well 
k nown to require notice in detail. It is sufficient 





among the very best of this country or of the 
world. The total number of students in attend- 
ance at present is 485, distributed as follows: 
post-graduates, 3; seniors, 54; juniors, 73; 
sophomores, 68; freshmen, 118; special courses, 
98 ; teachers’ collegiate course, 72. 

..When Bates College was established, 
Charles Sumner gave as its motto “ Studio ac 
Amore.” The class of 1884 have given expression 
to their warm feeling for the memory of the 


| dialogue 


deceased statesman by the purchase of Power's | 
statue, which has been presented to the college, | 


and was recently unveiled with appropriate public 
ex 2rcises. 

..The day before Mr. Nathaniel Thayer died, 
he gave to the Boston Institute of Technology 
#25, 000. 


..Five of the sophomores suspended from 
Bowdoin for hazing have entered Dartmouth. 


Peesoualites. 


Joun Brown, the well-known personal attend- 
ant on Queen Victoria, died at Windsor Castle, 
last week. He waa a Scotchman by birth and 

a ‘‘gillie” had bee 


A PARADOX: two quays. 


..“* We met by chants,” as the lovers said in 
the choir. 


..Bpeckied Moon, a Pawnee Indian chief, has 
seventeen wives. They will keep his wig warm. 
The following 
was overheard the other day. He: 


“ Araminta, je t’adore.” She: “Shut it your- 
self.” 


..French under difficulties : 


.. The bootblack who has just been awarded 


| a verdict of #5,000 for damages received at Fulton 


Ferry last Summer, will soon shine in better 
| society. 

..Paradoxical: “Uncle, when do people 
die?” Unele: “When they are old.” “Oh, 


so much of a favorite | 


with the Prince Consort that Victoria appointed | 


him her personal attendant soon after her hus- 
band’s death. He has ever since been her faith- 
ful servant and her attendant on all her jour- 
neys. Of late years his overbearing and dicta- 
torial ways have created much unfavorable com- 
ment among the English nobility and others, 
who haw been annoyed by him in thir visits 
upon the Queen. He wasa large and fine-look- 
ing man and generally appeared in the costume 
of his native Highlands. Among the many favors 
granted him was exclusive shooting over some 
of the royal preserves. A recent exhibition of 
favor was the Queen’s throwing open the state 
apartments at Windsor, at Brown's request, for 
the mayor of Windsor, when she had previously 
refused it to others of high rank. A recent Lon- 
don letter says: “‘ Ladies in waiting of exalted 
rank have rebelled openly against the breach of 
etiquette his familiarity has created, and refused 
to be made a party to it; but, snubbed by them, 
he was only the more graciously treated by his 
royal mistress. He follows the Queen like a 
shadow from palace to palace, in public and in 
private, behind her chair at her meals, in the 
rumble of her carriage in her drives, bending 
over to exchange a few words, and calmly pos- 
sessing himself of her iield-glasa, to inspect some 


distant maneuver at a review.” 
7 


..A correspondent of the London Times 
says: ‘*M. de Lesseps speaks very freely as to 
the prospects and details of the inland sea 
scheme, and he t:.inks his personal inspection 
must decide its fate. The proposed basin will be 
fifteen times as large as the Lake of Geneva. 
The moisture engendered by its presence will 
bring vast tracts of desert-land into cultivation, 
and an approach to valuable forests, now wholly 
inaccessible, will be facilitated. Exclusive 
rights over this land and the forests 
will compensate the company which undertakes 
to excavate the connecting channel. A prelim- 
inary survey has been completed by Command- 
ant Roudaire, and there is no doubt that the 
level of the lakes is fourteen meters lower than 
that of the Mediterranean. The chief qnestion 
now requiring elucidation is the nature of the 
soil between Gabes and the lakes. If it turns 
out to be anything but rock, M. de Lesseps tells 
me there will be no difficulty in speedily carry- 
ing out the project, which, he says, has occupied 
his attention ever since it was suggested to him 
by the Empress of the French, at the opening 
of the Suez Canal.” 


..On the day before the reception tendered 
her recently, at St. George’s, Bermuda, the Prin- 
cess Louise went for a solitary stroll along the 
shore ; and, after a time becoming thirsty, she 
stopped for adrink. at the cottage of a negro 
fisherman. No one was there but “ auntie,” and 
she was busy as could be ironing a shirt for her 
‘ole man™ to wear at the reception. The Prin- 
cess asked fora drink. ‘I’se no time to bodder 
getting water fo’ you,” was the reply. ‘‘I’se fea’- 
ful busy, for I’se bound to see de Queen's chile 
to-morrow.” “But, if you'll get me a drink, I'll 
iron while you do so,” said the thirsty Princess. 
The offer was accepted, the Princess finished the 
shirt, and got her drink, and then revealed ber 
identity. ‘Fo’ de Lo’d, honey!” exclaimed 
“auntie,” when she recovered from her surprise. 
‘Ole man no’ no one else ever wear dat shirt 
again, nohow.” 


.-Two ancient tapestries, which were car- 
ried from Italy to Paris by Mary de Medici and 
purchased at the spendthrift Marquis of Hast- 
ings’s sale, have been placed by Dr. Montrose 
Pallen in a gallery in Fifth Avenue, New York. 
They cost £900. 


..+»Mrs, Forster the mother of the British 
Cabinet minister, founded the first society in the 
world for the prevention of cruelty to animals. 
She still lives and is as much loved in Dorset- 
shire as Gladstone is in Hawarden. 





then I will pray that Heaven may not let you 
reach old age.” 


..‘*I like your new hat very much 
“It's chic; there's a sort of abandon 
isn’t any sort of band on it,” she 
“It’s a real ostrich feather.” 


. he said, 
” “There 
said, pouting. 


““My watch is gone,” exclaimed Toddle- 
kins, emerging from a crowd. ‘ Well, it’s been 
going for a good while, hasn't it 7?” 
feeling remark of his chum. 


was the un- 


.. Broun: “Don't taink you are doing as 
well as you were last year, old man.” Robinson: 
“But I was not painting at all last 


Brown: ‘Exactly so. 


year.” 
That is just it.” 


. This conversation was overheard in a local 
court, last week: Judge: ‘Why, 
tenth time you have been here 
on this bench.” 


this is the 
I have sat 
“Yes, your honor. 
I have the courage of my convictions.” 


since 
Prisoner: 


. SCENE, VILLAGE SCHOOL. 
a very dirty child): ‘‘Jane, why don’t you come 
with a clean face to school?” Jane (after some 
hesitation): ‘* Please, mither canna 
spare me ony saft water, and she wunna hac m: 
use hard, for it cracks ma skin.” 


Lady Visitor (to 


ma’am, 


‘Johnnie, said the “a lie can 
be acted, as well as told. Now, if your father 
was to put sand in his sugar, and sell it, he 
would be acting a lie and doing very wrong.” 
“That's what Mother told him,” said Johnnie, 
impetuonsly ; ‘“‘and he said he didn't care.” 


teacher, 


** Will vou please give me fifteen cents for 
my dinner 7” asked a ragged boy of a business 
man. ‘Yes, if it’s a good dinner. I'd give fif- 
teen cents for a dinner any time. Let's see it.” 
“T mean, won't you give me 
that Ican buy a dinner for myself?" ‘‘ That's 
it,eh? I thought you hada dinner for sale. 
No, sir, I don’t believe I care to invest in your en- 
terprise.” 


fifteen cents, so 


..-One of our most influential Georgia yran- 
gers was superintending affairs at 
press, the other day, when he 
neighbor: “I see, 


his cotton 
was accosted by a 
Colonel, that the tariff bill 
has passed.” ‘Ix that so? How about cotton 
ties 7” Still thirty-five per cent. a? valorem,” 
“Well, here, you boys, thar! sift another shovel 
o’ sand in the middleof that bale. Ll can’t afford 
to reform until the tariff does!" and the sifting 
was strickly attended to. 


..“*Do you suppose,” he asked of the ticket 
agent at the Union Depot—‘'do you suppose I 
could get a pass to Cleveland?” ‘No, sir!’ was 
the prompt reply. ‘‘Do you have any reason to 
believe I could get half-fare rates to Chicago ?” 
“No, sir!” ‘Is it probable that I could be per- 
mitted to ride to Buffalo ona freight train?” 
“Tt isnot!’ “Could one of the engineers be 
bribed to take me to Cincinnati on his locomo- 
tive?" “They could not.” “Very well, very 
well. I'll have myself sent to Pittshurgh by ex- 
press,C.O. D. By, by, sir!” 


.. Barnum, the showman, on being asked by 
aclergyman for a free pass into “the biggest 
show on earth,” replied that it was contrary to 
Scripture, and, in order to prove this, he handed 
the clergyman a printed card, on which the fol- 
lowing texts appeared: ‘ Thou shalt not pass.” — 
Num), rz, 18. ‘Suffer not a man to pass.” 
Judges iii, 28. “The wicked shall no more 


pass."—Nahum i, 15. ‘None shall pass.”-— 
Tsaiah rzriv, 10. “This generation shal] not 
pass.” —Mark viii, 30. ‘Though they roar, yet 


they cannot pasa.”—Jeremiah v, 22. “Bo he 
paid the fare thereof and went.”—Jonah i, 3. 


.-Sheridan once succeeded admirably in en- 
trapping a noisy member, who was in the habit of 
interrupting every speaker with cries of “‘ Hear! 
hear!” Richard Brinsley took an opportunity to 
allude to a well-known political character of the 
time, whom he represented as a person who wished 
to play the rogue, but had only sense enough to 
play the fool. “ Where!” exclaimed Sheridan, 
in continuation, and with great emphasis— 
‘where shall we find a more foolish knave or a 
more knavish fool that this?” ‘Hear! hear!” 
was instantly bellowed from the accustomed 
bench. The wicked wit bowed, thanked the 
gentleman for his ready reply to the question, 
and sat down amid convulsions of laughter from 
all but their unfortunate subject. 





BAPTIST. 

BENNETT, M. dee removes from Eest Nassau to 
Berlin, N. Y 

CALVIN, G, T., Corning, accepts call to Conway, 
Towa. 

CASS, T. G., Maplewood, Mass., resigns. 

CHANDLER, H. I., Greensboro, accepts call to 
Jefferson, Penn. 

COLEMAN, J. B., West Stephentown, N. Y., 
died, recently, at advanced age. 

DIXON, Josrern K., called to First ch., Auburn, 

FAVOR, M. P., Wookstock, N. H., resigns. 

FLESHER, A., ord. at Freedom, Tl. 

FOSKETT, H. B., accepts call to Marshalltown, 
Towa, 

GUPTON, ALEexanprer, died in New Albany, 
Ind., March 19th, aged 81. 

HARRISON, R. M., removes from New Durham 
to Hackensack, N. 

HUNTER, James P., called to Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

HURLBUT, D. W., Burlington, Wis., accepts 
call to Circleville, O 

JONES, Zenvuion, died, recently, in East Hub- 
hbardton, Vt., aged 70. 

LYON, A. C., accepts call to New Market, N. J. 

McGEORGE, ALExanpeER, called to Ticonderoga, 
a 

McLAWREN, D. D., Eaton, N. Y., accepts call to 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

MEREDITH, E, B., ord. at Sioux Falls, Dak. 
MERRIFIELD, E. P., Lyme Center, N, H., re- 
signs, 
MUIR, J. J., 
Penn. 
NICHOLSON, C. F., 

Mass., resigna, 
PACE, J. K., removes from Mayaville, 
Batesburg, 8. C. 
QUINCEY, W. J., Morris, N. Y., resigns, 
RICKERSON, R. D., D.D., Springfield, TIL, 
accepts call to Des Moines, Lowa, 

SMITH, Joun, Wells Bridge, N. Y., resigns. 
TOWLE, F. H., Keene, N. H., accepts call to 
North Attleboro, Mass, 
TRENT, J. W., Cataract, Ind., 


called to Boston ch., Philadelphia, 


North ch., New Bedford, 


Ky., to 


died, recently 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

ALCOTT, Wii.1aM P., Boxford, Mass., resigns, 

BIRCHARD, Wiuuiam M., died, in Montville, 
Conn., March 20th, aged 73. 

CALKINS, Lyman D., Park-at. ch., West Spring- 
field, Mass., resigns. 

DEANE, James, Howells, accepts call to Crown 
Point, a. ys 

GLADDEN, Wasuinuton, D. D., inst, in First ch., 
Columbua, O. 

GLEARSON, Hernerr W., Maiden, Mass, 


accepts 
call to Pelican Rapids, Minn, 


GORTON, Puiwo, Edgewood, accepts call to 
News ll, Iowa. 
HOADLEY, 1. Ives, died, recently, in New 


Haven, Co,, aged 92. 

LAIRD, James H., South ch., Andover, Maas,, 
resigns ; to take effect May 13th. 

LYMAN, Timorny, died at Dirigo Hotel, Me., 
March 18th, aged 60, 

OWEN, bee ~ gg M., Utica, called to (Welsh ch.) 
Granville, > 

PATTEN, whee Rochester, called to Ripton, Vt. 

PERKINS, Sipney K., Sherburne, goes to Plain- 
view, Minn. , for one year, 

PERKINS, Sypney K. B., Braintree, will supply 
at Middleton, Masa, 

PLATT, Lester B., 
Mich. 

ROSE, Epwiy, accepts call to Plain, O. 

SCRUTON, H. M., died, March 14th, in Copen- 
hagen, N. Y., aged 39. 
STORM, Jozivs E., Brimfield, IIL, 
to Hisings and Ulysses, Ne ‘b. 
STRYKER, M. W., Ithaca, N. Y., accepts call to 
Second ch., Holyoke, Maus, 

THAYER, Frepeutcx A., died, March 25th, in 
Quincy, DL, aged 36. 

TOBEY, Rourvs B., withdraws acceptance of call 
to Oxford, on account of ill health. 

VAN NORDEN, Cuanves, St. Albans, Vt., called 
to North ch., Springfield, Mana. 


Owosso, called to Flint, 


accepts call 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


AKEY, J. B., removes from Barnard, Mo., to Col- 
lege Springs, Ia 

BAKER, J. P., removes from Newton to Troy, 
Ia. 


BRYANT, WILLIAM, x tpyles N. Y., called to 
Grundy Center, N. 

CAIN, Gonos F., Philadeiphia, Penn., accepts 
call to Albion, N. Y 

CLEMENT, Josern, removes 
Springs to Mancelona, Mich, 

DENTON, James M., called to Ocean Beach, N, J. 

DUDLEY, A. 8., invited to settle over church in 
Jersey, O 

FOWLER, J. B., removes from Edwardsbury, 
Mich., to Elkhart, Ind. 

GARVER, J. C., Senior Class Western Sem., 
accepts call to Landisburg, Penn, 

MARQUIS, R. R., Senior Claes, Western Sem., 
accepts call to Northfield, O. 

NORTHROP, Henry H., supplies First ch., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

SMITH, Epwanp Duwxar, died, in New York 
City, recently, aged 76. 

STRATTON, James P., D.D., Crawfordsville 
Ind., called to Circleville, 0: ; 

VALENTINE, Ricuarp, removes from Auguste 
to Mason, Ky. 

WELLS, E. B., Montery, N. Y., accepts call to 
Troy, Kan. 

WILSON, Samvex R., D.D., accepts call to Seran- 
ton, Penn, 

WOOD, M. L., removes from Belle Plain to 
Marion, Kan. 
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Music, 

Berwioz’s ‘La Damnation de Faust” was per- 
formed under the direction of Dr. Damrosch, at 
the Fifth Rehearsal and Concert (the latter occur- 
ring on Saturday evening) of the Symphony So- 
ciety of New York. The choice of the soloists 
was excellent, resulting in an evener sustained 
quartet, more particularly trio, than any we have 
had the pleasure of applauding in this difficult 
work. Signor Ravelli assumed the part of Faust 
(singing the original French text); Mme. Minnie 
Hauk was an almost perfectly satisfactory Mar- 
gherita, Mr. Franz Remmertz repeated his former 
successes as Mephistopheles, and Mr. Max Hein- 
richs filled the minor part of Brander, besides 
singing in an extraordinarily noble manner the 
“Then all in Hell was 
Hushed,”’ which succeeds so impressively to the 
climax of the Héllenfahrt, Signor Ravelli show- 
ed that he had a complete conception of Berlioz’s 
Faust and 


solemn declamation 


that Gounod’s opera was his key. 
The same may be said of Mme. Hauk, whose Mar- 
gherita is one of the best things she does, She 
sang with exqnisite finish and simplicity the 
opening passages of the part, and became very 
dramatic and passionate as the fine Love- 
Duet advanced, ‘The chorus and orchestra (who 
probably know their music by heart after such 
frequent recurrence to it since the first produc- 
tion here, half a dozen years ago) did themselves 
and the score sufficient credit, and in one or two 
episodes, like the Vision of Faust and the Minuet 
des Irrlichter, deserve warm complimenting. It 
is impossible to hear Berlioz’s fascinating work 
and not be annoyed at his apparently perverse 
mutilation of Goethe's text (which Charles Gou- 
nod's librettist and Boito dealt with so wisely), 
the interpolation of his own scenes thereinto and 
manifest failure to appreciate some of the best 
features of the poem for his purpose. His com™ 
monplaceness and irreverence in concluding the 
the Dreary 
Day (Scene xxiii of Goethe’s work), his complete 
elimination of Valentine and Dame Martha of the 


Scene in Marguerite’s Room and 


scenes’ before the Mater Dolorosa and in the 
Church, of the Walpurgis Night and in the 
Prison are mistakes which leave so little of the 
tragic original left that one wonders he did not 
by a revision make his Legend entirely independ- 
ent of Goethe's theme. The interest inspired 
by its often remarkable music does not console 
us for such a libretto of shreds and patches, 

—Herr Max Bruck will conduct the orchestra 
at the Society's last concert for the season, in a 
program chiefly selected from his own works. 

. 


.. The special attention of all our readers is 
called to the remarkable program announced by 
the Chorus Society of New York for their last re- 
hearsal Friday afternoon, the 
13th instant, and their concert of Saturday even- 
ing, the 14th. In memory of Richard Wagner 
the selections include the Bacchanale and Chorus 
of Sirens, which opens the First Act of ‘‘Tann- 
haiiser,” prefaced by the Overture ; the first pro- 
duction in this country of the Scene of the Flow- 
er Maidens from ‘‘ Parsifal,”’ the Finale to the 
same Opera and its Vorspiel; the Funeral March 
from “ Die Gotterdiimmerung "; and from that 
moat exquisite of all comic operas, ‘ Die Meiater- 
singer von Niirnberg,” the Vorspiel, the Speech of 
Pogner, the Quintet, and the Chorale ‘“‘Wach 
auf.” The above program speaks for itself. The 
concert will unquestionably be the most magni- 
ficent choral and orchestral entertainment of the 
season now closing. 


this season, on 


..The program for the Philharmonic 
Society's concerts this week (with which the 
season's series terminate) includes Bargiel’s fine 
‘*Medea” Overture; the Serenade for String 
Orchestra, by Robert Fuchs, recently played in 
Brooklyn ; Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor ; and 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘Ocean” Symphony. Mr. Rafael 
Joseffy appears as the soloist. —The operas 
sung by the Italian company last week 
were “Rigoletto,” “L’Africaine,” and “La 
Favorita.” Mmes. Patti, Scalchi, and Fursch- 
Madi were as successful as usual in pleasing 
great andiences at the Academy. Undoubtedly, 
the curiosity to hear the two first-named artists 
in Rossini’s antique work and the puerile taste 
of opera-going New York, would be sufficient to 
warrant Col. Mapleson’s giving ‘‘ Semiramide” 
three nights in any week to as many people as 
the house can hold. 

a _— —_ 
Proresson Locke Ricwarpson, the accom- 
plished Shakespearian elocutionist, concluded 
on Satarday morning his valuable course of 
recitations at Chickering Hall. Sheridan's classic 
comedy of “The Rivals,” being the only de- 
parture from the works of the greater dramatist 


monopolizing the attention of reader and aud- 
ience since the series began, was selected to end 
the course in lighter vein. Professor Richard- 
son is unquestionably the best e nip illus- 
trator of the drama after this delight ul manner 
we have. His late presentations of ‘“‘ Henry IV,” 
“‘ Macbeth,” and ‘A Winter’s Tale,” being " * 
cially remarkable for careful, intellectual 
crimination, grace and force of expression, and 
close fidelity to Nature. Attendance on the 
entertainments just ended cannot but have 
proved an incentive to further study and an aid 
to a sound comprehension of 8 "s 
beanty and greatness, for which an audience 
ought to be grateful, indeed. 


Ghe Funday-school, 


LESSON FOR APRIL 15th. 
SAUL'S CONVERSION.—Acts 1x, 1—18, 


Nores.—*“ Letters to Damascus.”—The high 
priest at Jerusalem would have a certain authori- 
ty wherever Jews were to be found. What he 
would recommend the authorities in Damascus, 
synagogues would be pretty sure to do,— 
“* Any that were of the Way.”—Christians had 
not yet got any designation ; but were known as 
followers of a certain peculiar way._———“‘ Bound 
to Jerusalem.”—This would seem to imply that 
then, as now in the East, a separate religious 
community or nationality had permission to 
attend to its own police work. “Tam Jesus 
whom thou perseculest.”—All between these words 
and “ Arise and enter into the city” is an inter- 
polation. It is not found in any Greek manu- 
scripts only in the Latin. It has been added by 
some one to fill out the story plausibly. It is on 
account of such passages that the scholar and 
teacher should use only the Revised Version. 
“Hearing the voice but beholding no man,” — 
In this same book of Acts, Luke quotes Paul as 
saying (xxii,9)that the men with him saw the light, 
but did not hear the voice that spoke. The fact 
that Luke, in the same book, writes both state- 
ments shows that he did not see any contradic- 
tion between them. The “ voice” which they did 
not hear was the articulate words of the speaker ; 
the voice which they did hear was a confused 
—**Did nether eat nor drink.” —This 
language is not to be understood literally that 
he took absolutely nothing ; but that he fasted, 
did not take his regular meals.——_-—*‘ The street 
which is called Straight.” —Itis still the main street 
of Damascus, running East and West.——— 
“* Cenanias answered.” —Stillin the vision.-_-— 
** 4 chosen vessel.”—Paul himself speaks of ves- 
sels to honor and vessels todishonor. The figure 
is drawn from an earthenware vessel.—— 
“The Gentiles and Kings.”—Anticipating his 
work in bringing Christianity to those not Jews. 
—‘* As it were scales.” 


noise.— 


The meaning is not 
that scales actually did fall from his eyes; but 
that the feeling of the restoration of sight was as 
if scales had faHen. —*Received his sight.”— 
The healing was miraculous. The blindness 
would seem not to have been miraculous; but 
the blinding effect of the miraculous light which 
was its cause. 

Instruction.—Honest, earnest men, when they 
get turned in the wrong direction, are the most 
harmful. Saul was very honest and the worst of 
persecutors. 

It is not enough to follow your conscience. 
You must have your conscience enlightened, 
Many people are not willing to have their con- 
science enlightened. The difficulty is in their 
lack of humility and lack of candor. They are 
too vain to consider that they may be mistaken. 

The conversion of Paul is one of the great 
events of history. It was a turning-point in 
Christianity. The evidence is uncommonly com- 
plete and it is clear that it was the means chosen 
of God to bring Christianity out of the position 
of a Jewish sect into that of a religion for the 
the whole world, Hereafter it should be perse- 
cuted by emperors, not by high priests. 

Why does any one persecute Christ? Why 
does any one to-day set himself outside of 
Christ’s Church? Why not receive him as 
faviour? These are as serious questions for us 
as for Saul and the answer is not easy. 

Jesus, when he appeared unto Saul, did not 
give him his commission as apostle. He simply 
guided him one step to Damascus. If we can 
see one step ahead of us to our next duty, we 
should not complain. 

Paul must have been utterly humbled when, 
from the proud persecutor, armed with letters 
of authority, he was changed to the blind, help- 
less man, led by his companions and staggered 
by the vision. It does a proud man great good 
to be thus suddenly crushed out of his conceit. 

Those three days of fasting were needed for 
him to meditate and get his new bearings. He 
needed to think. He needed tochange his whole 
current of thought. At theinstant of the vision 
he had been converted when he had accepted 
Jesus as the one who spoke to him; but now he 
needed quiet, to learn what his conversion 
implied. 

A great man, of extraordinary mind, like Paul, 
needs to think more than an ordinary man, just 
because he can think more and because he is 
thinking for a great many besides himself. 
Therefore, Paul, after his conversion, went three 
years into retirement in Arabia, before beginning 
his mission, that he might study the Old Testa- 
ment and see what its relations were to Chris- 
tianity. 

It isa good sign if you hear of a man that 
“he prayeth.” It is safe for Ananias or any- 


body else to visit that man. Shipwrecked sailors 
on an island do not fear cannibals if they see a 
church there. 
made Saul ‘‘a chosen vessel,” because he 
had the qualities for one. Native ability is requi- 
site to fill great positions. Saul was a man of 
great native ability, quick at learning, of great 
tence and will, and of an gumesans 
nature. The Early Church needed jus 








& man as leader, 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week" |) 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.] 


GREEK AND ROMAN SCULPTURE.” 


BY W. J. STILLMAN. 


Mr. Perry must be admitted to have one 
qualification for the construction of a hand- 
book of sculpture beyond the fact of having 
seen most of the good sculpture known to 
us. He has read and absorbed thoroughly 
all that the Germans, the most diligent and 
searching students of archseotechnics have 
written, and he seems to have gathered in 
the process some nearly just notions of the 
true nature of art. His erudition would 
seem to qualify him for a Slade professor- 
ship. He knows or seems to know every- 
thing that the Germans have said on ancient 
art, technical archeological, or metaphys- 
ical, and his collation of authorities and 
catalogue of names of works and artists is, 
to go no further, sufficient to justify the 
existence of his work as a reference book 
on ancient sculpture, the more as he has 
also collated the ancient authorities with 
the modern. 


But here we fear commendation must 
stop. His labors have developed a worthy 
raison avoir été in having pup side 
by side so many facts for the use of those 
who could make a better use than he has 
been able to, in the development of sound 
individual opinions or general esthetical 
conclusion. His book opens, of course, 
with a chapter of superfluous generaliza- 
tion on the true Teutonic model. ‘* The 
pleasure derived from the execution or con- 
templation of a work of art arises partly 
from the mere love of imitation natural to 
allmen. . . . But the mere imitation 
of Nature is not art in any real sense of the 
word, although the artist must make use of 
it to express his thoughts. Art is a repre- 
sentation—an operation by which the pre- 
conceived idea of the artist’s mind enters 
into the world of phenomena, where it 
assumes its own visible or audible shape. 

. . There can be nothing arbitrary or 
irregular in true art. It can only affect us, 
it can only do its work, so long as it re- 
mains in alliance with Nature and acts in 
strict conformity with her laws.” To show 
the incomplete digestion of the notions the 
author has absorbed, we need only note 
the expression: ‘‘Art is arepresentation—an 
operation,” etc. How art can be at once a 
representation (phenomenon) and an opera- 
tion is inexplicable. Painting or sculpture 
is an operation of which the result may be 
art; or art in the abstract, is the 
result of all idealizing agencies or 
operations which act in obedience to the 
laws of harmony ; but to say that art is an 
operation is to show that a writer is playing 
with words whose meaning he is not mas- 
ter of. It is parrot-talk, not art-criticism. 
The author again goes very near the truth 
when he says that ‘‘the mere imitation of 
nature is not art in any real sense of the 
word,” though we suppose that he means 
by ‘‘real” precise which is not good Eng- 
lish, but he goes on to show that he doesn’t 
understand this unquestionable dictum, by 
saying that art ‘‘can only affect us, can 
only do its work so long as it remains in 
alliance with Nature and acts in conformity 
with her laws.” This is German ‘“‘ esthetik,” 
ill-digested and merely a reiteration of the 
utterly false conclusion which has always 
kept the German esthetic writers from find- 
ing the true relations of Art and Nature, and 
kept them at the worse than Sisyphean task 
of putting Art on the pedestal of Nature. 
By ‘‘ Nature” Mr. Perry, like his masters, 
the German philosophers, means visidle 
Nature, the world of phenomena, and it is 
precisely because the Germans have always 
been trying to find art in Nature that they 
have never been able to develop a true art, 
except in music, where the attempt to 
identify art with the leadings of Nature is so 
preposterous that they would not attempt 
it. Butno law of Art is applicable to music 
which is not equally so to sculpture or 
painting. The plastic arts make more use 
of Nature than does music, simply because 

“*A Porpunar IntTROpUCTION TO THE HisTORY OF 


GREEK AND Roman SCuLPTuRE. By WALTER CoPLaND 
Perry. London: Longman Green & Co. 1882. New 


the most beautiful and harmonious ideas 
are always suggested in the former by 
natural objects, human invention, there hay- 
ing shown itself incapable of surpassing 
natural production, while the highest types 
of music exist only in the ideal; but to 
say that thereis an alliance with Nature in 
one case more than the other is an utter 
misrepresentation of the case. It is not an 
alliance with, buta mastery of visible na- 
ture, which art holds to, and the laws with 
which it ‘‘acts in strict conformity,” are 
not in the least those of nature, but those 
of its own world—those of beauty and har- 
mony. It is the beauty, and not the fact 
of Nature, which Art pursues, and, if in its 
pursuit it violated all the known laws of 
the phenomenal universe, it is not in the 
least, disqualified or lowered in its position 
as art. Until it is fully recognized that the 
plastic arts, equally with music, are under 
no sort of subjection to Nature and that 
the very attempt to imitate Nature for her- 
self alone is complete separation from art, 
there can be no sound basis for art educa- 
tion. The old adage ‘‘nearer the Church 
the further from God,” may be paralleled 
by another, equally and in the same sense 
true, the nearer to Nature the further from 
Art. Andit was purely from this that the 
Greeks, starting not from an attempt to 
imitate Nature, but to express divine ideals, 
found their way to the expression of the 
highest beauty, which existed only in their 
own mental natures (and there as probably 
no other nation has ever had it developed) 
and which they sought material for 
the expression of in the world they 
saw, whereas the world they tried to 
express was invisible to them. They 
were fortunate not only in having the sens- 
ibility to beauty more highly developed than 
any other nation probably has ever had it, but 
in not being, in the least, theologically dis- 
posed, so that they could be pure without 
being Puritan; and this high natural moral- 
ity, which was certainly one of their dis- 
tinguishing traits, is just a3 favorable to the 
sensibility to art impressions as the theo- 
logical morality is unfavorable. The art of 
the Christian revival was never so beautiful 
as the Greek, because it was weighed down 
by the sense of sin and theological ideas of 
goodness, the beauty of the soul, and it was 
only when the Church of the Middle Ages 
had ceased to dominate the thoughts of men, 
and they returned more or less to a pagan 
state, that the beauty of the Renaissance was 
developed. And our modern conscience 
toward visible Nature is as unfortunate an 
element in the production of true art as the 
theological tendency, onthe other side. The 
good, the true, and the beautiful, if one in 
their source must be looked for on entirely 
different roads; the Puritans insist on find- 
ing the beautiful through the ways of the 
Good; the German, by those of the True; 
but the veritable artist-nature cares for 
neither the one nor the other, but goes the 
way the ideal leads it. Mr. Perry’s phi- 
losophy, then, in our way of thinking, may 
be set aside with that, so barren thus far, of 
his masters. The utter inconclusiveness of 
his conclusions is shown a little further on 
in his introductory. ‘The artist, working 
on the lines which Nature has laid down, 
transcends his bounds and passes into the 
ideal”; but, further on, we find that ‘‘the 
artist knows not and does not need to 
know the natural laws and principles on 
which he acts.” But, howa man can follow 
the lines that Nature has laid down without 
knowing or needing to know what they 
are is a problem for a metaphysician much 
more profound than Mr. Perry. It profits 
not to follow him further in this study. 
What will make the book useful is the 
careful chronological cataloguing of the 
masters and works, so far as authority 
exists to guide him, but when he comes to 
any conjecture based on internal or doubt- 
ful data, or to the expression of a purely 
artistic opinion, no one can be wilder or more 
untrustworthy. The section devoted to 
the Venus of Melos to which in the pons 
asinorum of art critics, the statue on which 
most opinions and most research have been 
expended, is all that we need quote to show 
how utterly devoid of critical acumen or 
even of the power of judicious sifting of 
evidence the author is. 
‘Venus of Melos, probably the work of 
Alexandros, son of Menadesof Antiocheia.” 
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For this attribution, against the soundest 
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opinions even of his German masters, which 
attribute the statue to Scopas, the only 
foundation (which is really none) is that an 
inscription bearing the name of that sculptor 
was found about the same time and near 
the same place. The internal evidence 
denies any such attribution, and the external 
does not assert it; and yet Mr. Perry has 
the naiveté to say that ‘“‘ the evidence, both 
external and internal, constrains us to refer 
it to that age,” etc.—i. e., during the decline 
of art, which, so far as we know, has not 
furnished a single work which can be placed 
within the category to which the Venus of 
Melos belongs. 

But what Mr. Perry sees in the statue 
may explain his conclusions or, at least, 
account for their extraordinary vagarious- 
““The Venus of Melos is justly ad- 
mired, not only for the grandeur of its 
design, the perfection of its proportion, and 
the exquisite molding of the superb and 
lururiant form, but for the vivid freshness of 
the flesh and the velvet softness of the skin, in 
which it stands unrivaled in ancient and 
modern art. The extraordinary skill with 
which minute details, such as the folds of 
skin in the neck, are harmonized with the 
ideal beauty whole, is beyond all imitation 
and all praise. The life-like effect of this 
wonderful masterpiece is greatly enhanced by 
the rare and perfect preservation of the 
epidermis (/) and by the beautiful warm, 
yellowish tinge which the lapse of centuries has 
given to the marble.” It is doubtful if, out 
of the letters of that distinguished art critic, 
James Jackson Jarves, such an 
dinary example of art nonsense can be 
found anywhere, and the attribution of the 
most vulgar qualities of the worst school of 
sculpture to the work which, in its perfect 
idealism and its battered and scarred state, 
least of all justifies the sacrilege, is a 
curious proof of Mr. Perry’s powers of 
“seeing what is not to,be seen,” but what 
he thinks ought to be seen and which 
shows more plainly than his philosophy 
what his standard of art is. The critical 
incompetence of the whole book is as note- 
worthy as its painstaking collation of facts 
are authorities. 

The illustrations, which are abundant, 
are of a style of wood-cutting which some 
late work should have made any publisher 
ashamed of. 
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Tue republication by the Messrs. Henry 
Holt & Co. of John Addington Symonds’ Ren- 
aissance in Italy, is a large work, involving risk, 
requiring enterprise, and which has been so well 
completed in the issue of the two closing 
volumes on Italian Literature as to merit more 
notice than would fall to an ordinary republica- 
tion. In all the elements which enter into the 
manufacture of books, these five superb octavos 
are fully equal to the English in type, paper, 
press-work, and execution of all kinds. The 
text is an exact reproduction ; but the rearrange- 
ment of the indices in the American edition is 
in some points a gain. The present two 
volumes have been preceded by Part I, ‘The 
Age of the Despots”; Part II, ‘The Revival of 
Learning”; Part III, ‘“‘ The Fine Arts.” These 
closing volumes, which together form Part IV 
of the general work, bring it to its destined 
culmination, in the exhibition of “ Italian 
Literature,’ which Mr. Symonds regarded 
from the first not only as the goal of his 
work, but as the true and ripe expres- 
sien of the whole cycle of the Italian 
Renaissance, as he had explored it. These five 
volumes, though connected as parts of one liter- 
ary work, are in themselves distinct, each of the 
four parts having a substantive plan of its own. 
The prime merit of the work is that it is a new 
and original achievement for English literature 
in the study of Italian lifeand history. It draws 
little or nothing from existing English sources, 
and has no acknowledgments to make of obliga- 
tion to other Enghsh works in the same field. 
The author's debts are to Italy and the Italians, 
He has mined in the literature and monuments 
of the country, studied the people, explored the 
researches of Italian scholars with their own 
history and literature, and this, thorough inde- 
pendence of foreign suggestions, renders the 
worka new one to English readers. It deals with 
& subject which has never lacked interest among 
us and on which a great deal has been written, 
either from second hand or more limited first- 
hand knowledge. That it should have to make 
its way against prepossessions is not to be won- 
dered‘at. The careful reader will find, however, 
in the notes and appendices, and to some 
degree in the work itself, an apparatus 
criticus which will enable him to form his own 
conclusions, No one can thoroughly consider 
the work and weigh the matter brought into 
the scale without being impressed with the 





breadth and originality of the material which in 
these pages lies at his disposal. The whole Ital- 
ian literature is reviewed from the breaking up 
of the Middle Ages to the end of the Renaissance. 
But we must caution our readers that this is done 
not so much with the ends and objects of a lite- 
rary investigator as under the broader conviction 
that the literature of a people must prove the 
surest guide to their character and the most 
trustworthy indication what they were at any 
given period. Of the previous volumes the first 
was intended to explain the social and political 
conditions of Italy during the Renaiksance ; the 
second was occupied with the retrogressive 
movement toward classical] antiquity which char- 
acterizes the opening of the Renaissance. The 
third was an exposition and analysis of the rela- 
tion of Italy to art which constitutes the charac- 
teristic originality of the race. Each of these vol- 
umes has a field and a subject to itself; 
but in the plan of the whole they are 80 
many stages to be traversed in order to 
reach the point at which the study of the na- 
tional literature may be relied on to give the true 
and trusty indication of the national character. 
It is a large plan and one requiring great gifts as 
well ag a capacious and all-enduring industry. 
Mr. Symonds works, with high and serious pur- 
pose and with sound, moral judgment, which is 
nowhere more needed than in these Italian 
studies, and nowhere, we may add, in greater 
danger of contamination. Throughout this 
work, as even more strikingly in his collections 
of kindred essays, the purity and strength of 
the author’s moral faculty is a feature which 
wins confidence in the same proportion as it 
qualifies him for his work. The indications of 
a controlling theory of historic development, 
which are very strong when one contemplates 
the general plan and scope of the work, are not 
allowed in the exposition of special topics to de- 
generate into a bias. Mr. Symonds acknowl- 
edges the force of simple fascination with the 
history itself, as a potent motive to study it ; but 
for himself he has taken up the study as a large 
chapter in “the biography of man.” He is a 
disciple of the modern scientific school, who 
believes that the historic life of man is 
an evolution, so far, at least, as this, 
that through all its course and apparent 
disjunction it is really one. He has not 
failed to give his work a direction which 
brings out this idea as ‘‘ the cardinal intuition 
of the Renaissance, when the ancient and the 
modern worlds were recognized as one.” As a 
study of Italian life and character, both in them- 
selves as compared with the Teutonic and in their 
relation to antiquity, it is safe to say that English 
literature has no such enlightening and suggest- 
ive volumes as these. When to this is added 
the consideration that Italy through all these 
ages was the pioneer and protantagonist of the 
modern world these volumes receive an added 
and even unique interest. 


....It isa pity that the Rev. Morgan Dix, in 
his Lenten Lectures on the Calling of a Christian 
Woman (Appleton & Co.) aired his anglican af- 
fectations so freely and did not keep himself in the 
best possible temper, for he had much to say and in 
the main said it remarkably well. The position 
taken in the lectures is not 80 mediwval as might 
appear from some of the notices they have re- 
ceived in the Press, and we shall be surprised 
if they do not, on the whole, command very gen- 
eral assent among serious people and have a 
wide and healthful effect the more they are read. 
Dr. Dix plants himself on the unchangeable fact 
of sex, which he handles with perfect delicacy, 
but with as much frankness as is necessary to ex- 
press the full truth onany given point. As com- 
pared with men, Dr. Dix writes (p. 96) : ‘I believe 
that women are morally the superiors of men. I 
see that in some instances they are becoming 
their superiors intellectually. Look at society! 
Is it not true that women, with much more time 
to read and study, are actually gaining on men?” 
The only fault we find with this is that Dr. Dix 
writes about it as a grievance. Yet he wishes to 
open the way for women who must work to sup- 
port themselves and those dependent on them 
into any honest industry which befits their sex. 
He would have every girl, even in the wealthiest 
families, taught ‘‘someart or trade, . . . by 
which, in case of sudden reverse of fortune, 

she might be able to support herself and 
those dependent on her.” He believes, however, 
that in all normally constituted society woman 
will have her natural place in some home, and 
that the cases where she has not, should be 
treated as exceptions, and every effort made to 
keep them to the lowest, instead of providing for 
their indefinite increase. As to the two ques- 
tions of coeducation and the ballot Dr. Dix 
holds essentially that the facts of sex settle 
them. He does not want his boys educated to 
be women, nor his girls to be men. He thinks 
that Atene introduced into the colleges would 
soon be followed by Aphrodite, and sums up 
what he has to say in this sound, old-fashioned 
way: “Something there shall be which man only 


man is not fool enough to try to do hers.” 
The sternest passages in these lectures are not 





aimed at radical reformers ; but at the ways and 
principles or want of principles in the higher, 
wealthy, and fashionable classes. We find it 
easy to forgive Dr. Dix everything that sounds 
harsh to our ears for the faithfulness with which 
he preaches to the rich and fashionable world. 
He may call the New England States “ the center 
of this moral cess-pool” as often as he will, and 
let fly as many jocularities of this kind as he re- 
quires to ease his heart, so long as he stands, as 
he does, for high and simple living, for Christian 
homes and honest wedlock. His doctrine of di- 
vorce is probably too stringent and literal, and 
there is too much sacramentalism in his view of 
marriage for us; but, on the general subject, he 
is exactly right in saying that, under the present 
operation of the divorce laws, the only difference 
between us and the Mormons is that between 
consecutive and contemporaneous polygamy. 
It is merely a question, we will add, as to the order 
in which a man’s wives shall come, whether they 
shall follow each other in a line or march along 
with him abreast ina row. In one way or the 
other, he has as many as he wants. 


....The new Virgil, by Professor Greenough, 
of Harvard, has so much good in it and so 
strongly reminds us that this present is a golden 
time for producing text-books of high merit that, 
beyond some criticism of trifles, little need be 
said except to assure the public that we have 
here the best school “ Virgil” yet published this 
side of the Atlantic. It is safe to say that, until 
the time of Frieze’s “‘ Virgil,” our school editions 
of this classic were models of superficial hand- 
ling. Virgil suffered mortal injuries from such 
editing as Searing and others gave him, so that 
the ordinary impression received by the school- 
boy amounted to little more than that Virgil was 
“hard”; but had here and there a burst of 


poetic fire, that would flash out in spite 
of the notes, and that all beyond were 
meaningless legends and dreamy rhythm. 


Frieze’s “‘ Virgil” has done much to change this 
wherever it has been carefully taught. He made 
a “Virgil” that was a worthy one, and yet a 
“Virgil” for boys. The delicacies and legendary 
wealth, as well as the tragic movement of the 
poems, were presented not merely as realities, 
but as attainable and enjoyable realities. Now 
comes Greenough’s Virgil in the same spirit. 
But it surpasses Frieze in material and treatment. 
It adds a superb Virgilian lexicon, a more eract 
treatment of the difficulties, a correcter set of 
illustrations from antiques, more compact notes, 
and an exquisite picturesqueness in transferring 
the bloom of elusive Virgilian phrases into poetic 
English. In translating picte volucres as 
‘“‘many-colored birds,” our editor is not so 
happy as is Conington, who reads “birds of 
painted wing.” So, Conington’s rendering of 
Charon’s cymba ferruginea (Xneid VI, 303), 
as “‘the bark of dusky red,” is better than any- 
thing on ferrugineus in Greenough’s Vocabulary 
(p. 109). Some other minutie# we notice. Why 
the editor makes not the slightest comment on 
the significant contrast between id metuens in 
the 23d line of the Eneid, Book I, and hoc 
metuens, in the 61st, does not appear, though 
the contrast deserves treatment; id beautifully 
showing the remote danger Juno feared from the 
fates of Troy, while hoc points out Jupiter's ever- 
present dread of the winds bursting their prison. 
** Super-insuper ; besides” —is a note on p. 71. 
It equals nothing of the sort, but equals super 
itself, and, as Greenough's Vocabulary 
under super itself translatable as 
* besides.” This arbitrary and old-style pedan- 
tic way of making a Latin word written by 
Virgil equal another word he did not write is so 
foreign to the spirit of this book that even this 
solitary approach to it is surprising. Grote has 
well reprobated it in his foot-note on the critic 
who needed “two,” instead of “ten” to help 
out a slight error of Thucydides, and so un- 
blushingly wrote ‘‘ Repone fidenter, dio,” “ read 
two with all If Virgil meant 


shows is 


eonfidence ! 
insuper, he could have written so; if not, and 
super is a shade more rugged, what of it? Let 
it stand! ‘What is writ, is writ”; but, after 
all, it is almost ungracious to notice minute 
blemishes in so good a work. 


....In The Great Pyramid, Observatory, 
Tomb, and Temple (R. Worthington) origin- 
ally published in Knowledge, the astrono- 
mer royal of England, Richard A. Proctor, 
runs a tilt against the astronomer royal of 
Edinburgh, Charles Piazzi Smyth, and the Scote- 
man geta the worst of it. At least, as far as the 
special features of ‘‘ Our Inheritance in the 
Great Pyramid” go. Professor Proctor, while 
conceding the accuracy and value of Smyth's 
measurements and general studies of the Great 
Pyramid, joins issue with him as to the interpre- 
tation put upon it, sweeping away with his vig- 
orous broom the whole Jative bweb, 
which, under Professor Smyth's protection, has 
been growing into a strong and altogether too 
widely-extended delusion. Professor Proctor 
ventures a theory of his own, which will meet 
its own fate atthe hands of Egyptologists and 
specialists, being both extfavagant and im- 
probable. He believes that Cheops was in the 
power of some un-Egyptian Chaldeans 
(whether of the Abrahamic line or net) who 
turned him from the faith of the country with 











a kind of Sabman astrology and led him to 
build the enormous construction, as far as to the 
cell that wag to contain his remains, as a mighty 
Sabean temple in the form of a truncated pyra- 
mid, for the purpose of forecasting his own des- 
tiny and influencing his fate while he lived and 
of containing his remains in its colossal keeping 
when dead. He considers that the material was 
probably prepared by him for the completion of 
the pyramid to its apex ; but that the actual com- 
pletion and transformation of the temple ob- 
servatory into a tomb was left to his son. We 
would add that Professor Proctor makes war on 
Professor Smyth with a virulence which is more 
than tinged with religious animosity—a temper 
which becomes both more evident and more ob- 
jectionable in the appended essays on the origin 
of the Sabbath and the week, in which, as to 
forced and fanciful interpretations, he leaves 
little to choose between himself and Piazzi 
Smyth. The astronomer royal, on his high horse, 
lecturing religious people on unscientific logic, 
might, we should say, do a better thing for him- 
self than to employ for authoritative Scripture 
that a thousand times expesed fabrication of the 
renegade Dr, Samuel Peters, the Blue Laws of 
New Haven. Professor Proctor probably never 
saw the original fiction, but quotes it third-hand, 
as something to his purpose-—a very wicked trick, 
which we regret to see zeal against the theo- 
logical practice of the same vice has not wholly 
saved his astronomic mind, Had he read what 
Dr. Peters wrote, he would have had an oppor- 
tunity to see what kind of an author he was, in 
his account of the Connecticut River in the Nar- 
rows below Middletown, “ Here,” wrote Peters, 
“water is consolidated without frost, by pres- 
sure, by swiftness, between the pinching, sturdy 
rocks, to such a degree of induration that no 
iron crow can be forced into it. Here iron, lead, 
and cork have one common weight.” 


. Haydn's Dictionary of Dates and Univera- 
al Informatien, Relating to all Ages and Na- 
tions, has, since its first appearance, in 1841, been 
a standard book of reference and has steadily 
improved in each successive edition to the 
seventeenth, in which a thorough review was 
carried out under the competent supervision of 
Benjamin Vincent, librarian of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. This seventeenth 
edition has once more passed through the hands 
of an American editor, George Cary Eggleston, 
who was to add such matter (particularly relating 
to the late war and recent political history of the 
country), a8 was required to fit the Dictionary 
for the use of American readers, 
rus of general information 
briefest terms. Biographics are excluded. His- 
toric summaries are numerous but remorse- 
lessly sifted. No attempt is made to exhaust 
topics ; but only to exhibit them in the outline 
or to put the student on the right track This 
is the true method, as the work is not designed 
to be a court of last appeal, but a help to recover 
lost clues, forgotten dates, 
facts, or on unknown subjects 
to follow up. We have observed some articles 
that might have been improved in accuracy, 
as, for example, the assertion under ‘“ Confed- 
erate States,” that previous to the election 
of Lincoln the Presidents of the United 
States had been elected in the interest of the 
South. Nor is it altogether satisfactory to find 
the entire matter at issue between the North and 
the South narrowed down to a zeal for slavery 
extension, on the one hand, and its abolition, on 
the other. So under ‘‘ Music " the lowering of the 
normal pitch in England, in 1872, is mentioned ; 
but the not very creditable fact “that the old 
mistaken pitch of 439 double vibrations has now 
again resumed its sway in that country is dis- 
creetly omitted, The only American colleges 
which the American editor appears to have heard 
of are Harvard and Cornell, and he does not know 
that there is a single public school worth naming 
in the land, which is a strange relapse for an 
author who once climbed to fame on the story of 
a school mistress. The excellence of the English 
part in all these points would suggest a mortify- 
ing comparison, had the American portion of the 
work passed through as many editions as the 
English, We make these observations not to 
lower the value of the American edition ; but to 
point out the chance that remains for improve- 
ment, both in the way of enlargement and cor- 
rection. Taking the “ Dictionary” as it stands, it 
is a unique and useful book of reference, repre- 
senting many years of labor, and which has con- 
densed into its pages a whole treasury of hints, 
clues, facts, and helps to pick up dropped stitches 
and recover in a moment things that have floated 
out of immediate reach. (Harper & Brothers.) 


...-There is much in Dr. James R. Nichols’s 
Whence, What, Where? a view of the origin, 
nature, and destiny of man (Boston: A. Wil- 
liams & Co.) to reward ite perusal. There is 
much good thought in it, which has been ex- 
pressed nowhere better, and not often as well, 
particularly in the opening chapter, on the 
“Genesis of Man.” Its temper is cautious and, 
on the whole, conservative, and its’ attitude 
toward the Mosaic cosmogony is well worthy 
of consideration. As to the mooted theories of 
evol ution, ite position may be guessed from the 
assertion that “no law has been found 
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which accounts for the origin of varieties 
in species” (p. 7). The 
of man on the globe is maintained in a moderate 





to the lake dwellings in Switzerland and to the 
wheat and barley bread, flavored with caraway 
seeds, discovered in them, with their tell-tale evi- 
dence of the gastronomic tastes of those aborig- 
inal epicurean lake dwellers. The theory of 
spirit advanced in these pages leaves the matter 
where it was before 
it with the necessity of believing a large number 
of incredible things. If a person, when blind- 
folded, can see how the hands point on a watch 
cased in a thick leather bag, and, held at the back 
of his head, he can, at least, hope to do anything. 
If a young lady, who hax had no means of know- 


ing what is going on in aclergyman’s study, half | 


# mile away, can dictate verbatim, by direct 
spiritual intuition, the sermon he is writing, the 
world’s experience, 
for nothing. Dr, 

his privilege of incredulity as to some things at 
the high price of too much credulity in others, 
The misfortune of his case is the 


history, and conviction go 


not rare one 
to be believed at all, and his faith grows reserved 
in the presence of things which every noble im- 
pulse would prompt him to accept. We 
are surprised to find at this late day so much 
trust reposed in the conclusions and experiments 
of Mr. Crooke, of London, and in the most filmy 
portion of the late Dr. Clarke’s morbid book on 
* Visions.” When Dr. Nichols leaves the solid 
ground of fact, for speculation on the future of 
the soul, he suffers the fate which always has 
and always will befall such explorations; he 
makes out nothing distinctly and he gets back 
into port in rather questionable trim. The di- 
vine authorship of the Bible is conspicuous in 
its treatment of these themes. It stops short of 
curious speculation at the point where that 
baffling passion begins to operate on the mind ; 
it supplies faith with a solid promixe and a well- 
anchored hope—two principles that satisfy the 
present need and atill bind life to 
come, 


-The Rev. C, J. Oehlschlaeger, of Utica, 
New York, alleges for the publication of The 
Tragedy of Reason and other Poems what ought 
to be the sufficient reason that he ‘‘could not 
help it.” The Tragedy of Reason turns on the 
old theory that Prometheus was one of the 
outside “prophets who have been since the 
world began.” Its crisis is made by bringing 
him into connection with the Redeemer on the 
cross, and melting both the obdyracy of ‘his will 
and the bolts that bound him fo the Caucasian 
rock, by the power of divine fulfillment recognized 
in the Crucified, For actors and scenery, the poem 
follows Milton, employs pagan gods in the double 
capacity of devils when the scene is Christian, 
andin their proper mythic divinity when it is 
not. The scenes are rather violently mixed up. 
It gives the reader a wrench to spring 
back and forth so often from Caucasus to 
Calvary, from prehistoric paganism to 
the Christian Era, and from feeling like a 
Christian to feeling like an adamantine Titan, 
In this poem, Prometheus Bound and Unbound 
are united in the same drama. The whole is 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion by the 
liberation, conversion, and beatification of 
Prometheus ; but where is the tragedy, unless it 
is to be found in the implied catastrophe of rea- 
son—an actor, by the way, out of the poem, or at 
best only symbolically present, as Prometheus’s 
shadow, and whose catachlysm is hinted at in the 
conclusion, where the poem ends in the great 
moral impression of the superiority of faith to 
reason asa spiritual leader? The excellence of 
this plan disarms criticism and leads us to say, 
in addition, that the author has studied the kind 
of English verse he employs, and that, if he has 
not imposed on it in this volume the loftiest 
tasks, he has not lowered it to unworthy uses, 
(Published by the author, H. M. Greene, printer, 
Utica, New York.) 


us to the 


..James Riker's volume on Harlem: its 
Origin and .Early Annals is an octavo of 636 
pages on which any publisher might be proud to 
see his name. It is written ina style of bright 
simplicity, flavored with quaint turns and al- 
lusions, and interspersed with frequent anecdotes 
and incidents from the olden times. The maps 
and original land plots are a special and unique 
feature. For the descendants of the settlers of 
this island it is a treasury of invaluable facts. 
Those among them who are proud of their 
lineage and those who have any interest in 
knowing who and what the original settlers were 
should possess the book. Looked at from the 
land-owner’s point of view, it is a rich mine from 
which to dig the recovered history of the Harlem 
land-titles. The glances backward toward the 
home scenes in the Fatherland are never with- 
out interest and sometimes delightful, though 
this part of the volume might be condensed, It 
is a work of vast industry, inspired by a genuine 
love of the sabject. It is rare in its contents, 
interesting to all kinds of readers, especially 
helpful to genealogy and land-title hunters, and | 
a unique contribution to local history. We pro 
nounce it, without hesitation, a standard work, 


which will be likely to remain both unique and 


’ 


, excepting that it encumbers | and may be safely recommended for the purposes 


| present century pictures would be 
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Fa unrivaled for years to come, and which ought to 
great antiquity | 


meet with a demand as creditable to the public, 


| for whom it was written, as the volume itself is 
way, though far too high antiquity is assigned | 


to the painstaking research and honest enthusi- 
asm of the author. (James Riker, P.-O. box 262, 
Jersey City, N. J.) 

.-The Rev. Henry Cowles, D.D., completed 
his series of commentaries on the Old and New 
Testament in 16 volumes between three and four 
years ago. They are sound, discreet, condensed, 
of a general and practical commentary. In the 
volume on the Acts, recently brought out by the 
Messrs. Appleton, we do not discover any 
changes on the edition of 1881 beside the date 
on the title-page, which is advanced to 1883, 

-The Rev, W. G. Humphrey, vicar of St. 
Martin in the Fields, London, prebendary of St. 


| Paul's, and one of the revisers of the New Testa- 
ment, has published a brief and suceinet com- 


| mentary on all the altered texts, with a statement 
Nichols in this matter buys 


of the case and of the 
This ix a unique 


reason for the change. 


work and has been accom- 


} 
| plished in a moderate sized 16mo, not expensive. 


| The whole case with regard to each passage is 
that his credulity is bestowed on things not fit | 


put in the briefest manner and comparatively 
trivial or very unimportant changes are not 
mentioned. 


-The late President Hitchcock, of Amherst 
College, said, in giving an illustrated 
lecture on geology, that before the end of the 
as much used 
in the preaching of sermons as manuscripts, 
This appears to be coming true at a rapid rate, 
There are many pastors who feel that it would 
be advantageous to follow more closely than has 
hitherto been done the example of the Great 
Teacher and have something to address the eye, 
as well as the ear. The Rev. E. M. Long, of 
Philadelphia, hax spent many years in preparing 
courses of illustrated sermons, three large paint- 
ings on canvas, generally constituting one 
sermon, and these are now in use in vari- 
ous parts of the country and are loaned to 
these who desire them, This method of preach- 
ing is on the principle of blackboard exercises 
for Sunday-schools, and resembles those various 
designs and devices which accompany many of 
the expositions of the international series of 
lessons. 


once 


....The venerable and Hon. Peter Cooper, 
LL.D., has embodied his Ideas for a Science of 


Good Government in a volume under that title, 


issued by Trow’s Printing and Bookbinding Co., 
in this city. Itis acompilation from the author's 
addresses, letters, and articles on a strictly na- 
tional currency, tariff, and civil service, which 
show him to be sound on the civil service ques- 
tion, but as for the currency and tariff we must 
continue to have more respect for his intentions 
than for his theories, After all, it is a splendid 
old age which gives such a a gut of its vigor. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Tux ‘ Recollections “of My Childhood and 
Youth,” by M. Ernest Renan, will be published 
in an English translation from the press of G. 
P. Putnam & Sons, The work is said to be en- 
tirely reverent and charitable in its numerous al- 
lusions to the clergy of the Roman Catholic 





Church. At the last meeting of the Nineteenth 
Century Club Mr. Julian Hawthorne read an 


essay upon the modern novel. Some of his sen- 
tences were: ‘‘ Novels are the only books that 
are read from no selfish motive, and they are 
the only true books, these works of fiction, be- 
cause they tell the vicissitudes of that only great 
conservative, the human heart.” . . “Tf the 
art of fiction be not a finer art in our day than 
at a former pericd, it is a more near-sighted one.” 

. . “Some of our best writers, in their 
anxiety not to plot too much, almost cease to 
have any plot at all.” Mr. Hawthorne had 
considerable to say on the fault of over-realism 
in a story._-——The poem by Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, “ Heredity,” in the Atlantic Month- 
ly is a member of a group which includes verses 
entitled ‘Destiny,” “Identity,” and “ Pre- 
science.”"--——The Honorable Mrs, Leigh, daugh- 
ter of Fanny Kemble and well known as a Lon- 
don lady of position and literary talent, is bring- 
ing out, through an important firm, a record of 
her life in the Southern States,on the Butler 
plantation. The volume is entitled “‘Ten Years 
on a Georgia Plantation since the War.” 
Major-General J. G. R. Furlong, for some thirty 
years an officer in the Indian Service of the 
British Government, has nearly completed the 
first two volumes of a very large and important 
study of the progress of religious thought in the 
East from the days of paganism to the present 
time. In consequence of his intimate relations 
with the Hindu priesthood and his thorough 
acquaintance with the chief dialects of Hindus- 
tan, the author states that he has been enabled 
to make researches and discoveries of a highly 
original and valuable nature. The American 
agent for Major-General Furlong’s book is Mr. 
J. W. Bouton, of this city.—-——-The Messrs. 
Putnam will issue only three hundred copies of 
their fine edition of Washington Irving’s com- 
plete works, The first three volumes are 
promised subscribers and the public for this 
month. A pleasant survey and description 








of rural life in the England of to-day, by 





—— 


Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, will soon be put 
into the market under the title “ Arden.” 
The wife of the Rev. Joseph Cook will print 
in a near number of The Chatauquan some 
observations and notes of travel made during her 
recent tour around the world.————A remark- 
ably expensive and beautifully illustrated book 
was lately published in Boston only to the ex- 
tent of ten copies, It was the history of a 
yachting trip, upon which Mr. Edwards (of 
heliotype engraving reputation) and a small 
party greatly enjoyed themselves.———“ The 
Life of Dr. Pusey,” by Canon Liddon, will be 
issued in America by Messrs. E. P, Dutton & 
Co. The same firm have in press a revised 
edition, with an American preface, of “ Bunt’s 
Annotated Prayer Book.”"——-—The poems 
which appeared in various periodicals, some 
years ago, over the neat signature of “ Vandyke 
Brown,” will be reprinted shortly in a tasteful 
volume, by Messrs. Lee & Shepard, The name of 
their talented author was Mare Cook,———Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury, of Yale College, is devoting his 
spare hours to the prosecution of a new and ex- 
tensive literary work, the nature of which has 
not yet been disclosed.———The letters of the 
French critical writer, M. Paul de St. Victor, are 
being collected for publication by his daughter, 
M'lle de St. Victor. Other correspondence, 
which is in hand for a similar purpose, is that of 
the renowned Armand Barbes, revolutionist. 

——There seems to be a rumor actively current 
in literary circles that M. Emile Zola has come to 
the conclusion that he has exhausted analy- 
sis of the most fetid phases of Parisian character 
and life, and that the author of “ Pot-Bouille” in- 
tends to turn his attention to the unexceptionally 
pure and proper henceforth. We doubt the ac- 
curacy of this remarkable report ; but, should it 
prove even partially correct, the admirers of M. 
Zola’s incontestable literary powers will rejoice 
to really see them employed in work which will 
admit their being more frankly admitted and 
generally applanded._——“‘Donald Grant” is 
the name of a new novel by Dr. George Mac- 
donald. ‘“‘The Night Mail” is another fresh 
one by the indefatigable Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. 
———-A very important event in literature and 
art will be the publicationin London this month, 
of the complete literary works of Leonardo da 
Vinci, taken from the original (forty-two) auto- 
graph manuscripts, preserved sacredly in the 
Windsor Royal Library and in other libraries of 
England and the Continent. The writings are 
the celebrated treatises and discussions upon 
Painting (‘‘ Libro della Pittura”), Sculpture and 
Architecture; his observations on Geography, 
Geology, and Astronomy; his philosophical 








maxims, humorous writings, and letters and 
miscellaneous notes on personal events, 
his contemporaries, literature, etc. 


Mrs. Ireland’s newstory, Timothy, His Neigh- 
bors and His Friends, has been favorably com- 
mented upon by numerous reviewers and prom- 
ises to be a sucessful little work. It narrates the 
varied experiences of a Baltimore newsboy, and 
is written in a lucid manner, characterized by 
practical common sense. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
lately published it. A new edition of that 
exceedingly successful novel, Mr. Isaacs, with 
which Mr. F. Marion Crawford made his literary 
salaam to the public is now ready by the pub- 
lishers, Macmillan & Co. The English sale of 
the story has, also, been very considerable. 
ae 
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[Owing to the bewildering vartety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give 8o little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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The Scientific Angler. Being a General and In- 
structive Work on Artistic Angling. By the 
late David Foster. 
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Compiled by his sons and 
edited by Wm. C. Ha rie. Tlast +r i 
5% pp. 247. New York. Orange Judd Co...., 


Headachon, their Nature, Causes, aud - monaerg 
William Henry Day, M-D., author of a 
By stematic Treatise on the Diseases of Chil- 
dren.” Fourth Edition. Illustrated, 9! xo, 
pp. 149. Philadelphia; P. Blakiston, Son & 
Geological Survey of New Jersey. Annual Re. 
port of the State Geolovwist, for the year 1582. 
9x54, pp. 191. nna Camden, N. J.: F. F 
Patterson. . Sancgercsevocenboneseeessenesesase 
Authorized Report of ‘the ‘Proceediugs of the 
‘ighth Church Congress in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in be United States, held 
in Richmond, Va.. Uct. 1x82. Edited by Com- 
patiee on Publication, ¥x6, pp. vi, 234. papas. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. so 
Effie Raymond's Life-Work; Going with, the 
Stream and Other Stories. By Jeannie Bell. 
64x4"4, pp. 270. New York: Na anes Somes 
ance Socie ty and Publication Society. 
Downward; or, The New Distillery. By Sarah J. 
Jones, 74%x5, pp. 24. Philadelphia 
American ,Sunday-School Union. . ; 
The Theolory of Fatherhood. Puycholowie ally, 
a — shysically, and Ethically considere A 
Theology. y the Rev. J. H. Kinne brew. 
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i. By William Woods Smyth, 8, R. C. = 

E. #}9x54s, pp. 47. London: Elliot Stock. . 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FINAL CAUSES. 


By Pau. Janet, Member of the French Academy. 
Translated from the Second French Edition. 
With a Preface by Robert Flint, D.D., 
LL.D. 1 vol., 8vo, 32.50. 

“I regard ‘Janet’s Final Causes’ as incomparably 
the best thing in literature on the subject of which it 
treats, and that it ought to be in the hands of every 
man who has any interest in the present phases of the 
theistic problem. I am very glad that you have 
brought out an edition for the American public, and at 
a price that makes the work acceptable to ministers 
and students. I have commended it tomy classes in 
the seminary, and make constant use of it in my in- 
structions.”—Professor Francis L. Patton, D. D. 

“T am delighted that you have published the trans- 
lation of ‘ Janet’s Final Causes’ in an improved form, 
and at a price which brings it within the reach of many 
who desire to possess it. Itisin my opinion the most 
suggestive treatise on this important topic which is ac- 
cessible in our language, and is admirably fitted to 
meet many of the misleading and superficial tendencies 
of the philosophy of a popular but superficial school." 
—Noah Porter, D. D., LL. D., President of Yale College. 

“The most powerful argument that has yet appeared 
against the unwarranted conclusions which Haeckel 
and others would draw from the Darwinian Theory. 
That teleology and evolution are not mutually exclu- 
sive theories, M. Janet has demonstrated with a vigor 
and keenness that admit of no reply."—The Examiner. 

“ No book of greater importance in the realm of theo- 
logical philosophy has appeared during the past twenty 
years than Paul Janet’s ‘Final Causes.’ The central 
idea of the work is one waoich the whole course of 
8 *ientific discussion has made the burning question of 
the day, viz.: That final causes are not inconsistent 
with physical causation.”—INDEPENDENT. 

*.* For aale by all booksellers or sent by mail upon re. 
ceipt af price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNERS’ SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York’ . erk' 





‘New and Valuable Books, 


Study and d Stimulants: 


OR, THE USE OF INTOXICANTS AND NARCOT.- 
ICS IN RELATION TO INTELLECTUAL LIFE. 
As Illustrated by Personal Communications on the 
Subject from Men of Letters and of Science. Ea- 
ited by A. ArnTHUR READE, author of “How to 
Write English.” 208 pages, 12mo, extra cloth, 
$1.50. 





Home Gymnastics. 


For the Preservation and Restoration of Health in 
Children and Young and Old People of Both Sexes. 
With a Short Method of Acquiring the Art of 
Swimming. By Prof. T. J. Hanrexive, M. D. 
Translated and adapted from the Swedish. By C. 
Lérvine. With 31 Ilinstrations. 12mo, flexible 
cloth covers, 60 cents. 

This book contains a selection of “active” move- 
ments, of great hygienic value, for the use of every 
one, and is essentially a book for every home. The 
Jearned professor expresses himself in language so 
plain as to he understood by all. 


Hegel. 

By Prof. Epwarp Carrp, Glasgow. With Portrait. 
12mo, extra cloth, 81.25. Being the Seventh Volume 
of “Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” 
Edited by WrLu1aM Kxyiout, LL.D. 

*,.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 and 717 Market St., Phitadetphia. 
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A NEW LITERARY. EVENT. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


People of the United States, 


FROM THE REVOLUTION TO THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


By JOHN BACH McMASTER. 





“The author, with well-chosen words and in pictur 
caque style, presents & succession of living pictures, 
abowing us just how life went on day by day, how 
people occupied themselves, and what they thought. 
All this is real history. It makes fascinating reading. 
Not the first or the faintest shadow of dullness is tobe 
jound on any of these pages. One great charia 
of the book consist+ in its artistic grouping Of topica 
avd of facts. The pictures explain aud complete each 
other. 
of light and shade, the effect of which can be seen 
only by those who read and see the whole.”"--The 
Churchinan. 

“Itis a glad, yet sirauge surprise lo Nod that w task 
which was looming up for a proper workman has 
already been undertaken and nearly completed. 
ueretofore the story of the nation’s inception and 
srowth haa been frequently described, but har Lever 
been made interesting. Mr. McMaster no de 
scribes events and people, With remarkable telicity : but 
has the power to lead the reader ou from point to point, 
~© that his pages have the swiftly quoviney panorauuc 
attraction which one feels in a railway train, as it 
brings new scener every moment to the eye." — boston 
Herald, 

“It is a storehouse Of Tacte vo lite, feel- 
tuya, and limitations of the people, attractively grouped 
ind stated with precision and masculine energy. . . 
Bids fair to be the authoritative history of the United 
States for the period which it covers.”--The Nation, 

“No one can linger long over this volume without 
perceiving that we have in ita freeh and valuable ad- 
dition to our national literature, which calls for imuue- 
diate recognition. The plan on which the work is con- 
structed is similar to that of which the late lamented 
Mr. Green made such brilliant use in his * History of 
the English Poople.’ This traly admirable 
scheme promises to be carried out, if we may Judge by 
this first volume, with an amplitude of research and 
thoroughness of scholarship, which will give weight to 
the author's views and a vigor and picturesqueness of 
style which will give them curreney.”—Boston Journal. 


only 


Moers Uae 


“His theme isan luuportant one and we congratu- 
late him on his success. His style is interesting and 
lively, and he gives such a graphic picture of our fore- 
tathers that itis a pleasure to, follow him. The 
author has one great quality, and that is the power to 
arrange his ideas and marshal his facts. It has rarely 
baen our province to notice a book with so many excel- 
lences and so few defects.”—New York Herald. 

“He carries outin a complete, vivid, and delightful 
way his promise to describe the dress, the occupa- 
tions, the amusements, the literary canons of the sev- 
eral epochs comprehended within the scope of his eur- 
vey. . . . The cardinal qualities of style, lucidity, 
animation, and energy are everywhere present. Sel- 
dom, indeed, has a book in which matter of substan- 
tial value has been so happily united to attractiveness 
of form been offered by an American author to bis 
fellow-itizens.”—New York Sun. 

“ His work, if the succeeding volumes are of a piece 
with this, will not be merely the most instructive of 
American histories, but a valuable contribution to 
narrative literature. His subject all histomans may 
envy him; his information indicates diligent and 
well-directed preparation; his style is always clear, 
often picturesque, and sometimes eloquent.”"—Jew 

York World, 

“Not since Macaulay's famous third chapter on the 
state of England in 168% has there been published a 
piece of historical writing showing a wider range of 
information, a surer literary touch, than the first 
chapter of Mr. McMaster’s.”—The Examiner. 


To be completed in five volumes. Vol- 
ume I now ready. 
Octavo, cloth, an top. 7, $2.50. 


D. APPLETON & c0., Publishers, 


A 3, and 5 | Bond Street, New York. 


Newman Snith's Reply to Jose ph Cook, 


Dorner on the Future State. 


Being a Translation of the Section of his System of 


Christian Doctrine comprising the Doctrine of the 


Last Thiugs. With an introduction and notes, By 
Newman SmytH, D.D., author of “Old Faiths in 
New Light,” “ The Orthodox Theology of Today,” 
ete. 1 voi., 12mo, 81. 


“Dr. Smyth has @ rare faculty of appreciating and 
assimilating the thoughts of another, and restatin 
them in compact and ot intelligible and spiritua 
torms.”—Christian Unio 


“In the use of the weapons of courtecus controvers 
=. be aes met with his match and a trifie more. ie 

Professor Smyth 
fought. 


tables upon him.” —7he Examiner 


“In method,treatment, style, bre sadth of view, organic 

wer, and comprehe nsiveness of material, the syatem 
of Dorner is peculiarly fresh and modern. It is the 
flower of the best evangelical thinking of Germany in 
our century.”—The Evangelist. 





*.” For sale by al) booksellers, or will be set by sail, 
post paid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 | Broadway, New Vork. 


“The best hymn book 7 for > choir and conyregational 
use” ie 


SONGS OF CHRISTIAN PRAISE. 


Published with or without ert ture Selections for 


ponsive Reading. Edited byt 

1ou#ARD3, D.D. 

pore aor Church Committees desiring books for exam- 
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6 Rev, CHARLES 


Specimen pages matled free on application. 


Taintor Bro’s, Merrill & Co., 


NEW YORK. 
i. B, NIMS & CO., School Glebe, Tror, N. ¥ 
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COMPILED AND DESIGNED BY ! 
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A Collection of Verse, with Illustrations in Color, ot | 
“Weighing the Baby,” “ Morné Bath.” “ mr my 

Dear, Lie Still and gine ber," * Learni | 


most attractive and excellently 
WITH BLANK SPACES FoR THE RECORDING OF 
NAME, BIRTH, GIFTS, AND ITEMS. 


Beautifully Printed with Ornamental Text and_ with 
Tiuminated C ‘overs, Colored Edges. Price, 81.50. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, cor. Soth St., New York. 


GOOD LITERATURE, 


| An Electric and Literary Weekly. 


Sabscription Price only $1.50 a Year. 


edited juvenile periodicals of the 


BF. 


day.—INDEPENDEN?, 
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dreadful = boys and girls papers” — | 


villainous trash peur 


It wives the best articles from the Fnelish periodicals, 
reviews of the leading new books pele extracts from 
them, full literary intelligence nd questions and 
answers On & multitade of topics re ating to books and 
reading. 

Send 10 c. tor three specimen copies te 


THE GOOD LITERATURE PUBLISHING CO. 


18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 
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WORSHIP IN SONG. 


Latest important Hylan aud Tune-book for Congre- 
vational singing. so for choirs and homes. Every 
tune singable and sweet. 

By J. P. HoLpnoox, Mus. Doc, 
Editor of Songs for the Sanctuar;). 
450 pages. 774 Hymns. 4 Tunes. 

Price, postpaid $1.50. 

Special terme for introduction. “The Hymns ar 
choice and as full of music as they are fr jeans of the 

spirit of devotion. It ix difficult to speak adequate 


terms of the music with 
Christian at Work. Cc out ecoming extravagant. 


+”. Copies forwarded to pastors or committees for 
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ch. Address the publishers, 
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34 and 36 Madison St., Chicago. 
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Cloth _ 
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Religions Iutelligence. 


SHALL THERE BE LUTHERAN 
BISHOPS? 


Tue question of bishops for the Lutheran 
Church has been discussed in late years in 
some of the Lutheran journals in this coun- 
try, and the idea of a Lutheran episcopate 
has met with much favor. The system of 
polity generally adopted by American 
Lutherans has been called congregational ; 
but it is more correctly, perhaps, synodi- 
cal or presbyterial. So far as the ministers 
are concerned the Synod exercises full 
As respects the congregations, 
they are held to be the recipients of divine 
authority, but they may intrust the exer- 
cise of this authority to others. In the last 
convention of the General Council, held in 
October, 1882, this point was under dis- 
cussion, and although the debate brought 
out views differing somewhat, yet on the 
main point there 
ment. 


control. 


was substantial 
The final power lies in the congre- 
gation, and such power as the Synod has is 
delegated power. If the Synod exceed its 
delegated power, the may 
protest, restrain; but the congregation has 
no right to stand aloof. 


agree- 


congregation 


It must associate 
with other congregations, and Synods are, 
therefore, indispensable. Further, the con- 
gregation has no more right to license than 
the Synod, which has the right to ‘‘ bring 
the teachings of the Word to bear on con- 
gregations so as to secure the direction and 
restraint of that Word.” 

In the same body (the General Council) 
the opinion has been prevalent that a more 
adequate supervision is needed, and at va- 
rious times the question of bishops has 
been the early history of 
American Lutheranism the same question 
came up in connection with the Swedish 
immigrants. 


mooted. In 


In Sweden, as in Norway and 
Denmark, the Lutheran Church is episco- 
pal, and the Swedes in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere would have been pleased to have 
bishops in America. They did not fully 
harmonize with the German element, and it 
is an interesting and significant fact of his- 
tory that a considerable body of them were 
received into the Protestant, Episcopal 
Church. The present movement is largely 
supported by the Swedish element. Ata 
private consultation of pastors, held in 
Bethlehem, Penn., it was resolved to hold 
unoflicial convention in favor 
episcopate. 


an of an 

‘The convention was held in Easton, Penn., 
March 27-8th. There was a good attend- 
ance of ministers. John Kohler, D.D., of 
Allentown, presided, and read the first 
paper, which was on the ‘ Episcopate in 
the Early Church.” He showed that the 
Apostles had received their commission 
from Christ to go into the world and 
preach. They believed they were author- 
ized to ordain elders and deacons, and to 
transmit to them their divine commission, 
#0 that they in turn could ordain others, 
and thus hand down the divine authority. 
The terms bishop and elder were used as 
synonymous in the early history of the 
Chureh ; but the word bishop soon came 
to be applied to those who before had been 
Apostles. Finally there were three kinds 
of ministers—the Apostles, Presbyters, and 
Deacons. The Apostleate soon merged into 
the episcopate. Bishops were put over 
churches, and they were the heads of such 
organizations until the time of the Refor- 
mation. Though during this event there 
was a departure from the episcopate, it was 
not either willingly or generally dropped. 
This paper was very fully discussed, most 
of the first two sessions being occupied with 
the discussion. 

There were two other topics in the pro- 
gram, viz., ‘‘The Episcopate of the 
German Reformation,” and ‘Should we 
have the Episcopate in the Lutheran Church 
in America?” The Rev. C. J. Cooper read 
a paper on the former topic, taking the 
ground that the reformers were most 
anxious to retain the episcopacy in its ren- 
ovated form; that they recognized the 
episcopate, pastorate, diaconate as the 
offices having Divine authority. The Rev. 
J. F. Ohl, under the same topic, showed the 
relation of the episcopate of the Reformation 
to the constitutions adopted for the church 
government. -He spoke of Luther as being 
in favor of bishops and as having ordained 





two, viz., Nicholas Von Arnsdorf, 
Prince George of Anhalt. 

The Rev. J. H. Geissinger, Professor M. 
H. Richards, and the Rev. C. L. Fry read 
papers on the last topic. Mr. Geissinger felt 
convinced that the Episcopal form of 
church polity was scriptural and apostolic ; 
but he sought to break down and disprove 
the doctrine of grace of orders. Many rea- 
sons were submitted to show why the epis- 
copate in the Lutheran Church in America 
should be restored or revived. What the 
Lutheran Church has not got in America, 
is that orderly constitution and organiza- 
tion of the ministry and churches which, 
although not an essential mark of the 
Church, is yet manifestly excellent and 
divinely approved. Prof. Richards showed 
the value ofethe practical feature of the 
episcopate. A bishop would know better 
than any one else what woald be needed 
and what not. He would soon instinctively 
find the proper center of location for the in- 
stitution, for the Church, according to their 
various kinds. ‘‘I claim,” he said, ‘‘im- 
portance and advantage in founding our in- 
stitutions for an episcopate, because only 
such an overseer has it upon his heart and 
in his head to study what and where they 
ought to be. He would be an overseer, and 
this is a very necessary office.” Mr. 
Fry showed what advantages would 
come to young ministers through the epis- 
copate, which would elevate the whole tone 
of clerical ministration and _ spirituality. 
Mr. Lewis said the laymen wanted an 
episcopacy. The Church of Sweden is 
united, having an episcopate, while the 
Church of Germany, without episcopacy, 
is not a unit and cannot, as a body, be 
termed Lutheran. The fault lies in the 
government. Unity of Christendom is pos- 
sible under a univetsal episcopate—not ab- 
solute, but visible unity. 
the true government. The greatest mon- 
ument that could be raised to Luther in 
this year of his birth would be the institu- 
tion of episcopacy in its succession and 
with the orders in the ministry. 

After appointing committees to bring the 
subject forward for discussion in the sev- 
eral conferences of the Pennsylvania Synod, 
the convention adjourned. 


and 


Episcopacy is 


> 


In a careful review of the statistics of the 
six Lutheran almanacs issued for 1883 in this 
country, the Philadelphia Lutheran expresses the 
opinion that the tables have been prepared with 
greater care than in any former year. Five 
of them are for the whole communion in the 
United States, They differ as follows : 





Congrega- Communi- 

Synode. Miniaters. tions. cants. 
A Mnisinasne 3,377 6,989 769,786 
B — 3,429 6,130 785,787 
Cc . 57 3,335 5,818 744,014 
D . ie) 3,504 6,171 801,236 
E secessnenue 3,460 6,143 862,408 


The letters in this table represent the follow- 
ing almanacs, respectively: Church Almanac, 
Lutherische Kalender, Ev. Lutheran Almanac, 
Lutheran Almanac, Lutherischen Kirchen- 
Sreund’s Kalender, The Lutheran, in trying to 
explain the difference in the number of Synods 
as given in the various almanacs, says : 

“So far as we have been able to learn, the ex- 
istence of any of these Synods at present is very 
questionable, so that we are spared any inquiry into 
their Lutheranism. Of the five or six ministers 
who, some years ago, formed the Immanuel Synod, 
one has died, one has returned to the Wisconsin 
Synod, the others stand alone and the organization 
has vanished. As to the Swedish Mission Synod, 
some few ministers more Waldenstromian than the 
Ansgari folks, met a few times in conference; but 
any regular organization now is very doubtful. The 
Evy. Lutheran Ministerium of the West is probably 
a misapprehension. Perhaps some portion of the 
Evangelical Union of the West was called Lutheran 
by somebody. We conclude that these bodies ought 
not to be included in any estimate of the Lutheran 
Church.” 

Taking the figures of the Church Almanac, we 
find that the totals of churches, ministers, and 
communicants are thus distributed : 


Congrega- Minis. Commun- 
tions. ters. cants. 
General Council.............1,575 800 235,475 
General Synod..............- 1,801 843 126,845 
General Synod, South...... 37 141 18,225 
Synodica] Conference. ..... 1,881 1,119 988,117 
Independent Synods....... 1,058 465 115,493 


....-A few years ago charges were made that 
Leipzig, in Germany, was in a state of religious 
indifference. It appears from reports for the 
past year that in the four large Lutheran parishes 
there has been an unusually large growth. The 
communicants number 25,334, an increase of 
3,467, There were 4,447 baptisms, and 1,957 


confirmations, 


_.. dim accordance with the action of the last 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church in England, 





the presbyteries are considering the question of | 
a revised or new Confession of Faith. We gave 
an account, February 8th, of a discussion of the 
subject in a conference of the London Presby- 
tery. The presbytery, at a recent session, took 
action on a motion to transmit an overture, 
brought forward by the Rev. W. Dale, to the 
effect that there was need of an unambiguous 
confession, which would more fully express the 
love of God and be more acceptable to ruling 
elders and praying that such action be taken as 
the facts require. Dr. White, who charged the 
seconder, Dr. Edmond, with assailing the con- 
fession and who subsequently retired from the 
presbytery because he would not hear Dr. Dykes 
speak in a similar strain, moved an amendment 
to the effect that the overture be not transmitted. 
He said for over an hour he had been listen- 
ing to remarks which would have been more 
fittingly addressed to a Methodist Conference 
against Calvinism. The points now raised were 
those discussed in the seventeenth century, with 
this difference, that the divines of that age 
had not set themselves to oppose what they 
solemnly subscribed to at ordination. All the 
objections that the overture and speakers 
alleged against the Conference could be alleged 
against the Bible. Dr. Kennedy Moore offered, 
as a substitute, an overture asking the Synod to 
consider whether a shorter confession is not de- 
sirable for subscription and judicial decision, 
“retaining the Westminster Confession as the 
most weighty and complete statement of the 
great doctrines of grace which the Church has 
always maintained.” He held that there was 
not a single point in Calvinism which was not 
expressed in actual words in Scripture itself. 
The discussion was not concluded at adjourn- 
ment. 


.-Anniversary meetings were recently held 
in London, by the Salvation Army, in connection 
with its continental work. ‘‘ General” Booth 
remarked that many had been prophesying the 
collapse of the Army; but they would be disap- 
pointed. There was no falling off in the en- ; 
thusiasm with which the work was carried on, 
nor in the subscriptions which sustained it. 
During the last three months those subscriptions 
had increased at the rate of £32,000 per annum. 
The number of officers had increased during the 
past three months from 1,070 to 1,274. The 
number of corps was now 476. Miss Booth, in 
the presence of Miss Charlesworth, who was 
accompanied by her father, stated that the 
Rev. Mr. Charlesworth had been misinformed, 
and was now satisfied that his wishes in relation 
to his daughter had been obeyed. After the de- 
cree issued by the Geneva authorities prohibiting 
public meetings of the Army, not a single public 
meeting had been attended by soldiers of the 
Army. 


...-Even the Greeks of the proud old “ Ortho- 
dox” Church are making growth in toleration. A 
young Greek, in Constantinople, lately converted, 
was appointed to some small office under the 
Greek Government and went to his official supe- 
rior to confess to him that he had become an 
evangelical. He expected to be driven out with 
abuse as a heretic. But, to his astonishment, he 
was informed that his desertion of the Church of 
his fathers would not alter his official relations. 
He was even permitted the liberty of absenting 
himself from the Greek Church service on the 
state occasions, when officials are required to be 
present. 


....The American Moravian Church reports 
for the year ended December 31st, 1882, nearly 
10,000 communicanis (9,928), showing an in- 
crease of 231; 1583 non-communicants; 5,187 
children ; making a total of 16,698, a gain of 164. 
Of infant baptisms there were 484, an increase of 
56; of confirmations 463, a gain of 67. There 
are 84 churches, of which 70 are in the Northern 
Province, and 14 in the Southern. Sixteen of 
the churches, are in Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
having five of them; 8 are in Minnesota, and 14 
in Wisconsin ; 13 in North Carolina. The pastors 
number about 70. 


....The report of the General Conference of 
the Brahmo Somaj notices a change in the 
attitude of Christian missionaries toward the 
New Dispensation, the friendliness exhihited on 
the occasion of the Missionary Conference, 
Chunder Sen’s lecture on “Some Aspects of 
Christian Missions,” and his vow of spiritual 
worship taken by himself and his wife. The 
Hindu community has also seemed more friendly 
and appreciative. There were during the year 
three Brahmo marriages. 


....We have already given the popular vote, 
which has been reported nearly in full, of the 
Methodist Church and the Bible Christian 
Church on the basis of union of the Methodist 
bodies inCanada. The vote in both cases was 
decidedly in favor of union. The Primitive 
Methodists have also ratified the basis. Of the 
popular votes cast 3,161 were in favor, and 687 
against, 


...-The Synod of the Reformed Church, 
Switzerland, has resolved by a majority of two 
to one, after long consideration, that baptism 
shall no longer be a condition precedent of ad- 





mission to the Holy Communion. 


Missions, 


Taz Mohammedans of Battalagundu, India, 
are very poor and ignorant. For a long 
time they were inhospitable ; but an intelligent 
court-pleader of a neighboring town and others 
joined in an effort to provoke them to good 
works, They called a meeting and persuaded 
each family to agree to furnish a certain number 
of meals to Mohammedan strangers. Slips cor- 
responding to the number promised by each 
family were marked and put into a common 
earthen vessel; and now, whenever any comes 
along who needs their entertainment, a slip is 
drawn from the earthen vessel and the person ix 
sent to the family whose name is written ‘there- 
on. Another effort was less successful. The 
Mohammedans are accustomed to walk through 
the fire at the time of the Moharram festival. 
The man who owns the privileges pertaining to 
one of their little mosques or places of prayer 
has a deep pit dug and filled with live coals, and 
invites all to come and see one or two Moham- 
medans, followed by three or four Hindus, walk 
through this pit of coals. Those who come 
bring him an offering, and that is the reason for 
his interest in it. The performers are made to 
believe that all who are not sinners will not feel 
the heat, and they are thereby stimulated to 
gain a reputation for sanctity. They choose a 
night when the moon is between the first-quarter 
and full, when the latter part will be quite dark, 
and then, in the overwhelming darkness that 
follows the setting of the moon, the performers 
disappear on the banks of the river. Soon after, 
by the light of torches, they return each one 
having a coolie behind him with a brass vessel 
full of water on his head. At a given signal, the 
water is poured on the performers and a Mo- 
hammedan steps on to the coals, and, scooping a 
handful, throws them into the air and walks 
through, followed by the others. Returning, he 
walks through about three times, the drums and 
cymbals keeping up a great clanging during it 
all. Seeing the fire-pit, with ashes covering the 
coals and the performers dripping with water 
and knowing how callous are their feet, one 
does not feel that any great amount of courage 
is necessary to take those few steps. The long 
and painful strides of one young Hindu made it 
evident that his sole was affected, if not his soul. 
But this practice is getting into disrepute and 
the Mohammedan priests have long been trying 
to abolish it. It is said that in the reign of Ak- 
bar it arose and the Emperor, feeling the taunts 
of the Hindus that they had nothing to show in 
their worship and nothing to attract encouraged 
the worship of a bent arm, which is really an 
idol, and the walking through the fire; that the 
priests then could not protest for that would be 
treason ; but that since then the English Govern- 
ment having freed them from all fear they have 
gradually been learning the inconsistency of 
such practices with the doctrines of Islam. In 
many places they have abolished’ them ; but here 
the income derived from them has overcome all 
opposition and the walking through the fire was 
performed as usual. 


....The work of the Ermelo, Netherlands, Mis- 
sion in Egypt, though limited in extent and 
modest, deserves more recognition than it has 
received. Two missionaries were first sent out 
from Ermelo in 1866, who made a tour over the 
country. The younger of them was taken sick 
and died, and the elder one was compelled to re- 
turn home, broken down. The Rev. Mr. Nyland 
was appointed to Egypt in 1870, and, reaching 
Alexandria in February, 1871, proceeded inland 
to found a station at Kaliub, near Cairo. In 
1874 he was joined by Mr. Spillenaar and his 
newly married wife, and a school was established 
at Kaliub ; but, though it seemed to begin prosper- 
ously, the attendance of pupils soon fell off. Mis- 
sionary Spillenaar undertook a number of colport- 
age tours, as extensive as his scanty means would 
allow. He afterward made the acquaintance of 
Dr. Thompson, and obtained through him a 
commission from the London Bible Society to 
make four missionary tours a year in Lower 
Egypt. The society afterward desired to take 
him wholly into its service and send him 
to other stations ; but the committee in Ermelo 
would not consent to the change. Missionary 
Nyland was transferred to Palestine in 1876. In 
1878 Mr. and Mrs. Spillenaar took eight native 
children, all that their means would allow them 
to support, to bring up in their house. In the 
course of time a spirit of inquiry was awakened 
among these pupils, and the parents, becoming 
alarmed, took most of them away. Of the two 
girls who remained one has been married, and 
now regularly reads from the Bible in her hus- 
band’s family. A converted Copt was added to 
the missionary force in 1880, and the school in- 
creased till it included fifty scholars, more than 
half of whom were boys. A larger mission house 
was needed. A few friends helped with funds, 
and the government added £27, Egyptian. 
Kaliub, the seat of this mission, is a town of 
8,000 inhabitants, among whom are five hundred . 
Copts, while the rest are Mohammedans, The 
missionaries remained at their post during the 
recent troubles as long as possible, but were com- 
pelled to flee on the 15th of July. As soon as 


peace was restored they made preparation to 
return, 
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Rews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

An express train on the Cincinnati Southern 
Railroad, due at Cincinnati last Friday morn- 
ing, was wrecked and partly burned near 
Mason's Station, Kentucky. The train, at five 
o'clock A. M., wa8 running at full speed, when 
the engineer saw a broken rail and endeavored to 
stop, but without success. The train consisted 
of a baggage car, a ladies’ car, and two sleeping 
cars. The engine and baggage car fortunately 
kept the track, but the others left the rails and 
rolled down the embankment, which is fifty feet 
high at that point. One of the sleeping cars 
turned over twice and the other, one and a half 
times. Although there were one hundred and 
twenty-seven persons on the train, no one was 
killed. Fifty-one were, however, more or less 
injured, six of them probably fatally. A relief 
train was at once, upon news of the accident 
being received, dispatched from Cincinnati, and 
physicians and surgeons were soon on the spot 
from Williamstown. Those of the wounded who 
could not leave for their homes immediately 
were taken to the Cincinnati hospital. 


.-The Brooklyn Bridge was informally 
opened to the public on Sunday last. By strange 
coincidence the small boys of New York and 
Brooklyn simultaneously discovered that each 
entrance to the bridge was guarded by a single 
watchman, who was far from equal to the 
charge imposed upon him. While the watch- 
man would be keeping back the motley crowd in 
one quarter, a party would be organized to 
scale the railing in another, and soon the en- 
ticing cries of those who had already passed the 
gallant defender induced a general stampede, in 
which the watchman was worsted. There was 
now no impediment to travel, and about 3,000 
men and boys crossed the bridge, before a de- 
tachment of men arrived, who were able to re- 
capture the passage-way, drive out the intru- 
ders, and re-establish the garrison. 








..Mr. Frank Byrne, whose extradition the 
English Government sought to obtain from the 
French Government, arrived in New York last 
week. John Walsh is daily expected from Havre. 
With these arrivals, and the preparations being 
made to receive Mr. Parnell in Philadelphia, it is 
expected to stir up much enthusiasm in America 
for the Irish cause. ‘‘ Number One,” if in this 
country as reported, still conceals his where- 
abouts. In fact the mystery of his identity is by 
no means cleared away, although it is asserted 
that his name is Tyner, that he was in Dublin 
till the first day of James Carey’s examination, 
that he was a member of one of the London 
volunteer corps, that he is now in this country, 
etc. Perhaps he will make his first appearance 
at the Philadelphia convention. 


. Salmi Morse has at last had the satisfaction 
of presenting the Passion Play in New York, and 
that, too, without interference from the police. 
A private performance was given to invited 
friends on Friday evening last, and the ‘‘ Temple” 
was crowded to its utmost limit. About 1,200 
persons were accommodated with seats, and 
many more were turned away, much to their 
disgust, and notwithstanding their display of 
invitations. The play was well received, six 
acts of the twenty-four being represented. In 
two acts only did the Saviour appear. It is 
announced that the performance will be re- 
peated for some charitable object. 


..The bodies of nine of the unfortunates 
who were killed by the flooding of the Diamond 
mine, at Braidwood, Ill., some five weeks ago, 
were recovered last week. Great excitement was 
caused by the temporary imprisonment of those 
engaged in the search. On being released from 
the passage, which had been blocked by a caving- 
in of stone, some of the men were found to be 
prostrated, and all, on reaching the surface, 
agreed in refusing to imperil their lives further 
by going down again. The nine bodies recovered 
were identified. 


..The Malagasy ambassadors sailed from 
New York for England on Saturday last. The 
previous week had been spent in New York and 
Boston, where several receptions were tendered 
them. They expressed themselves as much 
pleased with the civilities shown them in this 
country, although they received no encourage- 
ment to lead them to suppose that America 
would intercede with the French Republic in 
favor of the national independence of Madagas- 
car. 


.-Fears of flood are entertained at New Or- 
leans. The river on Sunday last rose three 
inches, and the water was then only seven inches 
under the highest mark of 1874. It is believed 
that the river will continue to rise and, perhaps, 
overreach the flood mark of 1874. Several breaks 
in the levees have been made ; but they have been 
immediately repaired hy large detatchments of 
convicts, who are kept in constant readiness to 
repair all breaks. 


- Several of the bills concerning municipali- 
ties passed at the recent session of the State Legis- 


one the town is made a borough of the first class. 
Another provides that all boroughs of the first 
class, ‘‘on the Atlantic Ocean,” and that are sea- 
side resorts, shall be cities of the fifth class. 
This will make, it is claimed, both Long Branch 
and Asbury Park cities of the fifth class. 


. -Dukes, the slayer of Capt. Nutt, was noti- 
fied last week by a committee of the citizens of 
Uniontown, Pa., that he must leave the town, At 
the same time his seat in the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature was declared vacant. Dukes is now 
said to feel, in probable consequence of these 
actions, that life will have no further attractions 
for him. He acknowledges himself to be an out- 
cast. 


.. The examination and cross-examination of 
ex-Senator Dorsey were the chief features of the 
trial in the Star-route case last week. But the 
indictments by the Grand Jury against General 
Brady and ex-Senator Kellogg, in connection with 
the Star-route frauds, were of greater interest. 
It is rumored that more indictments will follow. 


. .Beveral river accidents occurred on Satur- 
day last. A fleet of barges broke loose on the 
Ohio, at Pittsburg, sank several boats and caused 
damage to;the amount of #50,000, and the tow- 
boat “Polar Star,” was blown up on the Missis- 
sippi, near Belmont, Mo. The captain was killed 
and five persons are reported missing. 


.. The troops have not yet come up with the 
hostile Indians in Arizona, and it is feared that 
they may escape to Mexico, Stage routes have 
been threatened and genera] anxiety has pre- 
vailed. All the troubles are attributed to Juh’s 
band of renegades. 


....Ex-President Diaz, of Mexico, was formally 
presented to President Arthur last week. He 
spent several days in Washington, visited Mount 
Vernon, and left for New York on Friday last. 
In this city he has been entertained by General 
Grant and others. 


....The “Jeannette” investigation was re- 
sumed in Washington last Friday. The three 
seamen recently returned were examined. Their 


was committed, and saw her walk away without 
anybody accosting her.” 

....The trial of members of the Armagh As- 
sasination Society was continued at Belfast, Ire- 
land, last week. Twelve members were convicted 
of conspiracy to murder and sentenced to terms 
of penal servitude ranging from five to ten years. 
Twenty-six persons have been arrested at Ballin- 
robe, County Mayo, charged with complicity in 
the murder of Feerick in June, 1880. Mr. Par- 
nell, in an interview, at Paris, gave his word of 
honor that three of ten men recently hung in 
Ireland were innocent of the crimes for which 
they were executed. 


.. All the Montenegrin residents of Scutari 
have left town on account of a peremptory order 
issued by their government. Within the past 
few weeks there have been numerous affrays 
along the Albanian border accompanied in many 
cases by murder. 


. .It is reported that the scarlet coata of Brit- 
ish soldiers are to be changed for gray ones, the 
latter to be worn only when on active duty. The 
change is due to the fact that the “ red-coats” 
form too conspicuous a mark for opposing 
troops. 


..A Socialistic manifesto is in circulation in 
the southern part of Russia, inviting the people 
to avail themselves of the fétes on the occasion of 
the coronation of the Czar to pillage the houses 
of nobles and Jews. 


..M. Charles de Lesseps has ‘been much 
frightened by the recent earthquakes at Panama 
and is about returning to France. A large num- 
ber of officers will also leave for good in a few 
days. 


.. It is said that Queen Victoria is much af- 
fected by the death, on the 28th of March, of her 
old attendant, John Brown. He will be succeed- 
ed, it is said, by his younger brother. 


.. Several Turkish Ministers and high offi- 
cials are said to have entered into an arrange- 
ment to receive bribes in connection with the 
collection of tobacco taxes. 





testimony agreed in exonerating the command- 
ing officers from all blame. 


..The bill creating a park at Niagara Falls 
was reported in the Senate of New York, but 
the report was not agreed to, and the bill was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole. 


.. The counting of the money and securities 
in the United States Treasury, in accordance 
with the custom associated with the retirement 
of a Treasurer, has been begun. 


..The remains of John Howard Payne have 
been removed, through fear of disturbance, from 
the vault in the Washington Cemetery wherein 
they were temporarily laid. 


.. President Arthur has not as yet appointed 
a postmaster-general to fill the place of Timothy 
O. Howe, deceased. 


.An extensive strike among the Texan cow- 
boys is in progress and trouble is apprehended 


..A heavy hail and snowstorm prevailed on 
Sunday last in Virginia. 


.-There was a slight shock of earthquake 
felt in California last week. 


FOREIGN, 


.. Some men carrying boxes of infernal ma- 
chines were arrested last Thursday at Liverpool, 
upon their arrival from Cork. Three men were 
also arrested in Cork on the same evening upon 
charge of belonging to a secret society, whose 
object is to commit murders whenever it is be- 
lieved that such a course will advance the interests 
of the organization, and to blow up buildings in 
the principal cities of the British Isles. The in- 
fernal machines, carried to Liverpool for this 
purpose, were found to be of the most explosive 
and dangerous character, and it is believed that 
their discovery prevented great loss of life and 
property. On Thursday, also, a threatening let- 
ter was received by the London police, to the 
effect that, unless the men charged with the 
Dublin murders be at once released from prison, 
the Central Telegraph Office in London would be 
blown up. As a precautionary measure, in view 
of other threats, orders have been issued that the 
passage which underlies the residence of Mr. 
Gladstone shall hereafter be closed at sunset. 


....Lady Florence Dixie's story, at first ac- 
cepted and then doubted, is now quite disproved. 
Sir William Harcourt put it mildly before the 
House of Commons in saying that the inquiry 
by the police into the alleged attack had been 
Sruitless, The actual results of the investigations 
are as follows: no evidences of a struggle at the 
scene of the alleged assault could be discovered ; 
the man who drove thé dog-cart, in which, as 
asserted, the would-be assassins escaped, was 
found and said he was driving his wife to visit 
her sister; four persons, who were all near the 
place of the attack, neither saw nor heard any- 
thing ; not a scratch was found upon Lady Dixie 
or her dog; and, more convincing than all, a 
“gentleman from Eton deposes that he saw 
Lady Florence Dixie the whole time she was 





lature of New Jersey apply to Long Branch. By 


standing on the spot where the alleged outrage 


..The marriage of Prince Louis Ferdinand 
| of Bavaria to the Infanta Maria della Paz, accord- 
ing to the official announcemert in the Spanish 
Cortes, takes place to-day. 


..The proposed addition to the London de- 
tective force will take the form of a political 
police, similar to organizations in Berlin and 
Paris. 


..De Leaseps believes he can turn the Desert 
of Sahara into an inland sea by using excavating 
machines equal in capacity to 100,000 men. 


. .Bixty-three lives were lost during the r- 
cent gale on the English coast. The gale on the 
Scottish coast did great damage to property. 


..By a boiler explosion on Sunday last, at 
Saint Dizier, near Paris, twenty-six persons were 
killed and thirty-eight injured. 


.. The sixty-eighth anniversary of the birth 
of Prince Bismarck was celebrated on Sunday 
with great brilliancy in Berlin. 


. It is announced that the Marquis of Lorne, 
upon his return to England from Canada, will 
be raised to the peerage. 


..Tewfik Bey, formerly Turkish Minister of 
Finance, has been appointed Turkish Minister at 
Washington. 


.. The fourth centennial anniversary of the 
birth of Raphael was celebrated in Rome last 
week. 


..One hundred and fifty persons driven 
from County Mayo by famine are coming to 
America, 


.-The Mexican Government has approved 
another section of the Mexican National Railrogd. 


MOTHERS, ‘‘individually anJ collectively, 
without a single exception, pronounce Madame 
Porter's Cough Balsam" the most pleasant and 
efficacious remedy for the cure of Coughs, 


Colds, Croup, Sore Throat, etc., etc. in chil- 
dren that has yet been given to the public. 
They say it always acts likeacharm. Children 
really like it. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per 
bottle. 
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MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorably known to Seneol Ving since 
Chapel, Be 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peas. 


LONDON AND NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


INTIMATELY connected with the comfort, con- 
venience, and welfare of a large proportion of 
the individual population of England is one line 
of railway—the London and Northwestern. 

The principal reason for the peculiar relation 
sustained by the London and Northwestern Rail- 
way to the government and people of England 
is that its main line runs from London, in the 
extreme southeast, to the extreme northwest, 
thence direct to Glasgow and Edinburgh, in 
Scotland, while its lateral branches, of which 
there are, perhaps, as many as fifty in all, run out 
on both sides, east and west, of the main line, 
connecting it with nearly every town and hamlet 
in the kingdom. It will thus be seen how closely 
connected with the social, business, and political 
interests of England is the London and North- 
western Railway Company. 

It is like a great artery coursing up and down 
through the entire length of the country, sending 
out in all directions its ramifications, to gather 
up and send in to the great centers of London 
and Liverpool the life and trade of the nation. 
The company is fully up to all the require- 
ments necessary to insure speed and safety ; 
the trip from Liverpool to London occupying 
only five hours, many trains running from 45 to 
60 miles per hour, over an almost perfect road- 
bed, while as to safety the entire line is worked 
under the protection of the Absolute Block prin- 
ciple. The company pay great attention to the 
comfort of its passengers, providing saloon car- 
riages, without extra expense, anda party of four 
persons can secure engaged compartments, with- 
out extra charge, by simply applying to any 
station agent, Sleeping cara are also largely 
used, 

Every year thousands of Americans land from 
the steamer at Liverpool and are whirled south- 
easterly through the towns and villages and mag- 
nificent fields of England, stopping very likely 
en rowle at Chester, which is a walled town and 
the beat in the kingdom to visit, if one wishes to 
see England as it was hundreds of years ago, as 
expressed in the architecture of houses still re- 
maining in a good degree of preservation ; at 
Rugby, Leamington, Warwick, Kenilworth, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and a host of other places of in- 
terest, which are as familiar to us through read- 
ing as are Boston and New York, The 
and Northwestern Railway Company extend facil- 
ities to 


London 
American tourists to visit these places 
with speed and comfort, The company have an 
office in New York, for the convenience of Amer- 
icans going abroad, where tickets, time-tables, 
procured of their 
. Trowbridge, No. 55 Broadway. 


and full particulars can be 
agent, Mr. L. J 


An article that is at once 


a Teeth Preserver 


and Breath Purifier, 


and yet so pleasant and convenient to use its exceeding 
popularity does not surprise any one, Eve ry vernon 
who has ever used it proclaime it a perfect antidote to 
dental decay panne teeth are essential to a pure 
breath are enjoyed by all who use the bal. 
samic <oZODONT. Sold by Druggiste. 


ASBESTOS LIQUID PAINTS. 


The best and cheapest Paint. All storekeepers will 
gad it to their interest to write and Leet Color Cards and 
Prices. 76 Fulton Street, New York 
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mt BEST THING KNOWN m= 
WASHING4» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY BAFE labor-saving compound, and 
slways bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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THE MALAGASY EMBASSY. 

Tue Embassy from Madagascar, after a 
very short visit to the United States, have 
returned to England, from whence they will 
go to Germany. Had they remained longer 
there would have been opportunity for much 
wider expression of sympathy with them in 
their mission for securing treaties and 
awakening a sentiment egainst the French 
aggressions upon their territory. As it was, 
they were warmly welcomed by represent- 
ative meetings in Washington, Philadel- 
phia, New York, Newark, Boston, and New 
Haven, and carried away with them many 
good wishes, besides concluding a treaty 
of commerce with the United States. 

The French have absolutely no right to 
the territory of Madagascar. In 1817, after 
the treaty cf Vienna, when the Island of 
Bourbon was ceded to the French and that 
of Mauritius was retamed by the English, 
it was definitely settled that Madagascar 
was an independent power, and the king of 
the Hovas was recognized as sovercign of 
the whole island, the Sakalava tribe then 
coming forward and doing him homage. 
From that time to this the government has 
been continued in regular succession, with 
occasional outbreaks among the Sakalavas, 


but with no successful rebellion. It is, 
however, by stirring up this tribe 
on the northwest coast that the 


French, who have fully recognized again 
and again the Queen at the capital as 
sovereign of the island, by treaties and by 


and receiving damages for in- 
juffes done by her subjects, are now trying 














to secure a foothold and are threatening the 
bombardment of towns on the coast. This 
the Malagasy Government has not power to 
prevent; but it asks the moral support of all 
civilized peoples against these aggressions, 


which are too much of a parcel with the | 


violent and lawless conduct of the French 
in their numerous attempts, generally un- 
successful, at colonization in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

What gives Christian people a special in- 
terest in this subject is the fact that an at- 
tack, by the French, on the government of 
Madagascar would seriously imperil the 
Christian civilization, which has not yet 
been firmly and thoroughly established. It 
is to be remembered that hardly had Chris- 
tianity obtained a good foothold in Mada- 
gascar when the missionaries were driven 
from the island, and a bitter persecution 
continued from 1835 to 1861, during which 
time thousands of martyrs suffered for their 
faith. At present perhaps not over half a 
million of the five million inhabitants are 
nominal Christians, although their intelli- 
gence and civilization make them masters 
of the whole island; but only by constant 
energy and watchfulness are they able to 
resist the much stronger party, numerical- 
ly, which regrets the abolition of old customs 
and would return to heathenism. If, now, 
the French should persist in occupying the 
mainland and in pressing their conquests, 








the people who were not afraid to expel the | 


French in 1825 and who in 1845 repulsed 


the French and English force which, after | 


bombarding Tamatave, attempted to cap- 
ture the garrison, would almost certainly 
enter upon a guerilla war, in which it would 
be found impossible to retain Christian 
supremacy. When they go to war, they 
will go as pagans. Christianity is not yet 
strong enough to hold the people to its ob- 
servance in war. War is a fearful strain 
on the Christianity of a people which knows 
no other religion, much more on one which 
is as yet only one-tenth semi-Christianized. 
But what cares France for this? What care 
the French Jesuits, who point and prepare 
the way to colonial complications? Well 
do those French statesmen understand the 
matter who, hating Roman Catholicism at 
home, foster it abroad, as the entering 
wedge by which France shall obtain terri- 
torial enlargement in Tonquin, Africa, and 
the South Pacific islands. 
—_— 


VIRGINIA’S DISHONOR. 





shall receive certificates for the remaining 
one-third of these bonds, upon their sur- 
render to Virginia, and that Virginia will 
hold them in trust for their owners or their 
assignees, to await the result of any settle- 
ment that may be made between Virginia 
and West Virginia in regard to one-third of 
the debt of Virginia, and that the payment 
of these surrendered bonds shall be provided 
for in accordance with the terms of such 
settlement. 

Such is the substance of the Funding Actof 
1871. The bondholders, in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, surrendered their 
bonds to the state to the amount of abcut 
thirty millions of dollars, receiving therefor 
new bonds to the amount of twenty millions 
of dollars and certificates for the remain- 
ing ten millions of dollars. In regard to 
the bonds issued under this Funding Act, 
and exchanged for old bonds, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in Hartman v. 
Greenhow, 12 Otto, 672, 679, held the fol- 
lowing language: 

“A contract was thus consummated between the 
state and the holders of the new bonds, and the 
holders of the coupons, from the obligation of 
which she could not, without their consent, re- 
lease herself by any subsequent legislation. She 
thus bound herself not only to pay the bonds 
when they become due, but to receive the inter- 
est coupons from the bearer at and after their 
maturity, to their full amount, for any taxes or 
dues by him to thestate. This receivability of 
the coupons for such taxes and ducs was written 
on their face and accompanied them into what- 
ever hands they passed. It constituted their 
chief value and was the main consideration 
offered to the holders of the old bonds to sur- 
render them and accept new bonds for two-thirds 
of their amount.” 

In the face of this contract, and in 
defiance of it, the legislature of Virginia, on 
the 7th of March, 1872, within less than a 
year after the passing of the Funding Act, 
passed an act which declared that it shall 
not be lawful for the collectors of taxes, or 
other demands of the state, due or to be- 
come due, ‘*to receive in payment thereof 
anything else than gold or silver coin, 
United States Treasury notes, or notes of 
the national banks.” This act was de- 


signed to break the contract in respect to 


the receivableness of coupons for taxes 
which the state had made with her bond- 
holders under the Funding Act passed on 
the 30th of the previous March. Though it 
says nothing about these coupons, it effect- 


| ually excludes their receivableness for taxes 


the dishonorable position in which the Re- | 


adjusters have piaced the State of Virginia, 
we give them, as follows, a brief summary 
of the history of her public debt. 

Prior to the late war, the state engaged 
largely in various public improvements, 
borrowing the money to pay the expenses 
thereof, and contracting a debt liability of 
more than thirty millions of dollars, on 
which it regularly paid the interest up to 
the breaking out of the war. Then, with 


some minor exceptions, it ceased to pay any | 


interest on its bonds; and the consequence 
was that, in 1871, the total debt, including 
the matured and unpaid interest, amounted 
to more than forty-five millions of dollars. 
On the 30th of March, 1871, the legisla- 
ture of the state passed an act entitled: 
‘An Act to provide for the funding and 
payment of the public debt.” This act, in 
its preamble, refers to the creation of West 
Virginia out of Virginia during the war, 
taking off about one-third of her territory, 
and estimates that one-third of the debt 
ought to be provided for by West Virginia, 
inasmuch as her territory was a part of 
Virginia when the debt was contracted. 
The act then proceeds to declare that the 
holders of the bonds of Virginia and of all 
the matured and unpaid coupons annexed 
thereto may fund two-thirds of the same in 
six per cent. bonds of the state, payable in 
thirty years, and redeemable at the pleasure 
of the state after ten years, the bonds, if 
coupon bonds, to be made payable to 
bearer, and the coupons to be payable to 


. = | and other demands due the state. 
in order that our readers may understand | 


The 
Court of Appeals of Virginia, in Antoni vy. 
Wright, 22 Gratt. 833 (a case that came be- 


fore the Court at the November term, 1872), 





bearer. These coupons, which were payable | 
semi-annually, were, by the express terms | 


of the act, declared to be ‘‘receivable at 
and after maturity for all taxes, dues, and 


demands due the state,” and this declaration | 


was to be printed on the face of cach 
coupon. The act further provides that the 
creditors of Virginia, when thus funding 
two-thirds of their bonds in the new bonds, 


| mandamus, compel the 


held this act to be unconstitutional, inas- 
much as it violated the obligation of the 
contract entered into by the state with the 
bondholders under the act of March 30th, 
1871. The Court took the same view of 
subsequent attempts made by the legisla- 
ture to annul and evade the receivableness 
of coupons for taxes, and thus these legisla- 
tive machinations to break the contract and 
cheat the bondholders out of their rights 
were, one after the other defeated by the 
Court of Appeals. The holder of the cou- 
pons in question could, by a peremptory 
tax collector to 
receive them in payment for taxes according 
to the contract. 

Thus matters stood in Virginia until Jan- 
uary 14th, 1882, when the legislature of 
Virginia, then under the control of the Ma- 
hone Readjusters, trying its skill again at the 
business of repudiation, passed an act 
which, considered in reference to its intent 
and in reference to its practical effects, is 
familiarly spoken of in Virginia as the 
‘‘Coupon-Killer.” This is its popular title 
and this title expresses the general sense 
in regard to it. We cannot better express 
the nature of this ‘‘ Coupon-Killer” than to 
quote the following language of Mr. Justice 
Harlan, of the Supreme Court of the 
United States: 

‘Suppose the taxpayer holds a bond for 3100 
issued under the act of 1871, It has thirty-four 
years to run and bears interest payable semi- 
annually, at the rate of six per cent. per annum- 
The interest for the whole period the bond suns 
is evidenced by sixty-eight coupons of three dol- 
lars each. Under the laws in force when the con- 
tract was made,a mandamus te compel the re- 
ceipt of the first coupon for taxes, having estab- 
lished its genuineness and its receivability for 
taxes, would estop the collector or the Common- 
wealth from raising any such question as, to the 
remaining coupons of the same bond. But, un- 





der the act of January 14th, 1882, the collector is 
required, as to all coupons presented, although 
known to be genuine, to collect money for the 
taxes for which such coupons were tendered ; 
and the money is retained by the Commonwealth, 
unless the taxpayer, upon every presentation of 
coupons for taxes, goes through the jury tria) 
prescribed by that act and obtains a verdict es- 
tablishing their genuineness and legal receiy- 
ability for taxes. The verdict, as to one lot of 
coupons does not, under that act, establish the 
genuineness of other coupons of the same bond, 
Thus it is demonstrably clear that the taxpay- 
er, before we can enforce the receipt of the en- 
tire sixty-eight coupons of one bond for $100, 
may be required to have, at least, as many jury 
trials, covering precisely the same issues, as there 
may be occasions to use coupons in payment of 
taxes, Certainly the taxpayer, if not an attorney, 
cannot safely go before the jury without an at- 
torney to represent him, It is, therefore, almost 
absolutely certain that his atiorney’s fee and 
costs for each jury trial will be several times 
greatcr than the amount of coupons involved in 
such trial, The result, then, is that the taxpayer 
will lose more by presenting his coupons in pay- 
ment of his taxes than by making an absolute 
gift of them to the Commonwealth.” 

This puts the point very clearly, und 
shows that the so-called remedy for the tax- 
payer, as given by the act of 1882, is to him 
utterly and absolutely useless. The legis- 
lature, in enacting the act, meant that it 
should be so. The act is a deliberate and 
intended fraud, in violation of a solemn 
contract. And this is to-day the position 
of Virginia before the world, analogous to 
that of Tennessee and Minnesota. 

> 


RAMESES II. 

On the bank of the Nile, in the city of 
Cairo, is the Boulaq Museum. There, in 
the linen wrappings in which it was 
swathed more than thirty centuries ago, 
and resting with a row of other mummied 
kings on the concrete floor, the traveler 
will be pointed to the body of the great 
Rameses, who built the rockhewn temple 
of Abu Simbel, and carried Egyptian arms 
almost to the banks of the Euphrates. 
Whether or not he was the Pharaoh of the 
Israelite Oppression has long been a mooted 
question among scholars, questions of 
chronology being proverbially difficult to 
settle. The explorations now going on un- 
der the direction of an English society, the 
Egypt Exploration Fund, may be regarded 
as finally settling the question and proving 
that it was this most famous of the Egyp- 
tian kings, knew not Joseph, who built 
Rameses and Pithom with the enforced 
labor of his Hebrew slaves, and who com- 
manded that the male children should be 
put to death. 

On this subject there has been a great 
deal of question, although, since the dis- 
cussion by Lepsius, thirty years ago, the 
opinion has been growing that the king who 
built Pithom and Rameses by the enforced 
labor of his Hebrew slaves must have been 
the second Rameses. The latter city, it 
seemed probable must have got its name 
from the king who built it. But this con- 
clusion, though adopted in their histories by 
Maspero, Lenormant, Duncker, and Rawlin- 
son, and supported inferentially by Manetho 
and the Rabbinic tradition, has not been 
universally accepted, and is opposed, for 
example, in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, which 
puts the Pharaoh of the Oppression some 
centuries earlier than the fourteenth cen- 
tury B. C.,in which occurred the accession 
of Rameses II. 

M. Naville, who has charge of the work 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund, found in 
the Boulaq Museum two sphinxes, fragments 
of a temple, and a statue of Rameses II be- 
tween two gods, which had come from a 
ruin called Tell-el-Maschuta, down in the 
Delta. He noticed the fact that in the accom- 
papying inscriptions Ramesesis everywhere 
spoken of as the “friend of Tum,” the god 
of On. The monuments being all dedicated 
to Tum by the king, M. Naville guessed 
that the place from which they came must 


be Pa-tum, the Patumus of Herodotus and ; 


the Pithom of the Bible (‘‘pa” being the 
Egyptian article), the Thoum of the ‘ Itin- 
erary” of Antoninus, and the Heroopolis of 
the Septuagint, which substitutes this name 
for Pithom. Accordingly, M. Naville began 
his excavations at this mound, and soon dis- 
covered abundant evidence, from inscrip- 
tions found, that the place was not only 
built by Rameses II, but that it bore both 
names of Pithom and Heroopolis. 
We have, then, here two important econ 
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clusions. The first is geographical. It 
settles, for the first time, definitely, the exact 
locality of Rameses and Pithom. It gives 
us a city Pithom, which was evidently, 
from the excavations, simply a store city, 
which had a small temple dedicated by 
Rameses II to Tum, which also had, as 
found by M. Naville, a large building of 
crude brick, apparently uved for storing 
grain; and it fixes for us, by deduction, 
the position of Succoth, at a place about 
thirty miles to the south of that suggested 
by Brugsch, and so gives us a place from 
which to begin the route of the Exodus. 


says Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole: ‘* The 
bearing of the geographical result on 


biblical criticism is of the first consequence. 
It affords a new proof of the accuracy of 
the Book of Exodus.” 

The historical result settling the reign of 
Rameses II, the great builder and warrior, 
the greatest figure in the long line of 
Pharaohs, the hero of the poem of Pentaur, 
as the date of the Oppression is even more 
notable. It fixes, in accordance with the 
Egyptian historian Manetho the reign of 
Menephta II as the date of the Exodus. 
As Rameses and his successor, Menephta, 
successively held the throne for eighty-six 
years, there is time enough for the Oppres- 
sion and the Exodus and for the eighty 
years which, in round numbers, is given as 
the age of Moses when he led out the 
Israelites. The character of the two kings, 
as given in Exodus—the one a powerful 
oppressor and the other a_ vacillating 
monarch—is quite borne out by what we 
learn of themfromthe monuments. It is to 
be hoped that the Egypt Exploration Fund 
will continue to carry on its work with 
vigor, though the results so soon obtained 
are sufficient to justify the expenditure. 

- > 


THE EIGHT-HOUR HUMBUG. 


GovERNOER BuT_Ler, of Massachusetts, lias 
written a letter to a Mr. Davis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in regard to the Eight-hour Law, 
passed by Congress in 1868, in which he 
says that he has filed a petition in the 
United States Court of Claims, to test the 
rights of all laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by the Government under this law. 
No man knows better than Governor Butler 
that this law, when passed, was a mere 
piece of legislative demagogy and was de- 
signed simply to act as a political measure. 
It was passed by a Republican Congress. 
with a view to influence the then pending 
presidential election, and so worded as to 
be practically of no effect, other than that 
of legislative clap-trap to catch the votes of 
workingmen. 

What the workingman wanted was a re- 
duction of labor to eight hours per day, 
without any diminution of wages, so that 
they should get as much pay for eight hours 
labor as they had previously received for 
the labor of ten hours. Less labor in time, 
but not less pay was their theory. The 
law did not and did not mean to establish 
this rule. It simply said, as it now says, 
that ‘‘eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work for all laborers, workmen, and me- 
chanics who may be employed by or on be- 
half of the Government of the United 
States... The Supreme Court, in The 
United States v. Martin, 4 Otto, 400, had 
occasion to construe this law. What the 
Court said is this: ‘‘ We regard the statute 
chiefly as in the nature of a direction from 
a principal to his agent that eight hours is 
deemed to be a proper length of time for a 
day’s labor, and that his contract shall be 
based upon that theory.” This, however, 
as the Court also said, ‘‘ does not establish 
the price to be paid for aday’s labor” of 
eight hours, and ‘ does not provide that 
the employer and the laborer may not agree 
with each other as to what time shall con- 
stitute a day’s labor.” The Court still fur- 
ther said: ‘‘ We are of the opinion, there- 
fore, that contracts fixing or giving a 
different length of time as the day’s work 
are legal and binding upon the parties mak- 
ing them.” 

This effectually knocked the brains out 
of the law as to the end which the work- 
ingmen had in view. What they wanted 
was eigat hours’ labor and ten hours’ pay; 
and this is just what Congress did not give 
and did not mean to give. The law, at the 
time of its enactment, was simply a hum- 
bug to serve a political purpose; and it is 

no better now. Guvernor Butler's zeal for 





what he professes to regard as the legal 
rights of Government employés under this 


hopes to make political capital for himself 
by seeming to be the workingman’s friend. 
There is no reason in good sense and none 
in common justice why the Government of 
the United States, when it goes into 
the market as the purchaser of labor, 


ten hours’ labor for eight hours’ work. This 
would be giving the employés of the Gov- 
ernment twenty per cent. more for their 
work than they could get elsewhere. The 
Government would make them its peculiar 


| pets in distinction from all laborers; and all 


persons who pay taxes would be taxed to 
pay the bills of this special favoritism to 
Government employés. 

The Government has no practical difi- 
culty in finding a plenty of laborers and 
mechanics who are willing to work for ten 
hours per day at the ordinary market price 
for such a day’s work; and it has a perfect 
right to contract with them for ten hours 


and give them ten hours’ pay. No! 
says Governor Butler, in effect. What 
the Government must do is to contract 


with them for eight hours’ labor, and at 
the same time give them ten hours’ pay. 
The law does not say this, and common 
sense does not say it. The only way to 
secure the result is to annul the law, and 
provide that all laborers and mechanics in 
the employ of the Government shall not 
be required to work more than eight hours 
per day, and that for this work they shall 
receive twenty per cent. more than they 
could get elsewhere. This would give the 
result, and at the same time perpetrate a 
twenty per cent. cheat upon those who by 
taxation pay the bills. It might as well be 
provided by law that for all the commodities 
which the Government purchases it shall 
pay twenty per cent. more than the market 
price. Why not? Why has not the Gov- 
ernment as good a right to buy labor at its 
market price as it has to buy paper or any- 
thing else at its current market price? The 
Government when it appears in the character 
of purchaser, whether of labor or anything 
else, is bound to spend the public money 
honestly and economically; and this it 
would not do if it paid twenty per cent. 
more for what it buys than the usual mar- 
ket price. 


Editorial Hotes, 


Tue Catholic Telegraph says that ** no Pro- 
testant sect has ever yet evangelized a nation or 
people.” Let us see. What nation or people 
has Roman Catholicism evangelized, except by 
colonization ? The sixteenth century saw two 
great movements—one the adhesion of several 
European nations to the Protestant Reforma- 
tion ; the other the Spanish invasion and colon- 
ization of Mexico and South America. By 
Spanish colonization, conquest, and violence 
these portions of the New World became Cath- 
olic. Similarly North America, Australia, Tas- 
mania, and South Africa have become Protestant 
by colonization. As to date, the Protestants 
have a century or two the advantage; and, 
as to the countries themselves, they have 
vastly the advantage. It would be hard to find 
acountry that has been evangelized by either 
Catholics or Protestants except by colonization 
within the past ten centuries, unless such a 
comparatively insignificant or imperfect cage be 
taken as Madagascar or the Sandwich Islands ; 
and here Protestantism finds nothing to be 
ashamed of in comparison with Catholicism. If 





skepticism or downright hostility to revelation. 


| Beggared, literally, as the clergy are by a long series 


law is simply the zeal of a demagogue, who + Nes degree seed 


their seminaries up to that high standard of literary 
and scientific excellence which could enable them 
to give the scholars the splen did education afforded, 
for instance, in the Laval University, at Quebec. 


“It is the persistent policy of the Government to 


| degrade and impoverish the ministers of religion, 


to make the lotof the priest so wretched that none 


| but the sons of the poorest people shall be tempted 
should pay the ordinary market price of | 


to enter the clerical profession, and to bestow on 
candidates for the priesthood the very minimum of 
instruction. The men thus trained—not to a divine 
calling, but toa profession—become, once they are 
ordained, mere salaried officials of the Government, 
on a par with the village schoolmaster, and less re- 


| spected by those in power than the lowest millitary 


or civi! fanctionary.” 
How long before America shall teach 
Protestants and Catholics that a free Church in 
a free state is the hope of the world? America, 
with its Church—utterly free and unsubsidized 

is the paradise of Catholica, as well as 
Protestants, and the very home of honest, intel- 
ligent faith. Spain shares the fruit of the policy 
which puts God into the Constitution and sup- 
ports religion at public expense. 

‘THe committee appointed by the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board to visit the 
Turkish Mission and consider the complaints 


, raised by some of the native Protestants against 
| the missionaries, consisting of Secretaries Clark 
| and Alden, sailed last week, and will be joined 





we are told No Protestant sect has ever yet | 


evangelized a uation or people,” 
equally the Roman Catholic sect has never 
evangelized a nation or people—that is, unless 
The Telegraph pretends to claim for it the con- 


we reply that | 


quests of the Apostolic and Early Church during | 


the period of the Roman Enfpire. 

It is not a Protestant, but a Catholic, the Rev. 
Bernard O'Reilly, writing to The Sun and en- 
dorsed in The Pilot as ‘“‘a learned and pious 
Catholic priest,” who gives these facts about the 


condition of religion in Spain. After long resi- | 


dence in Spain, he says that he fears to write 
what he thinks of a country the love of which 
was born with him. But the Spaniard of to-day, 


tian, will not permit one of his children to re- 
ceive religious instruction in Sunday-school or 
secular school, and that religion to him is but a 
dead and empty form. No wonder that, with 
such a condition of things as is here described 
the outlook seems dark : 

“The few schools directed by the clergy count as 
nothing, compared with the Goverument and secu- 
lar institutions, the very soul of whose teaching is 


abroad by Prof. C. M. Mead, late of Andover 
Seminary, and Pres. A. L. Chapin, of Beloit Col- 
lege, selected by a committee appointed by the 
Board at its meeting in Portland. These are 
excellent men and one of them, Secretary Clark, 
has shown a sufficient appreciation of the gravity 
of the situation there. But we fear that it will 
not be evident to the complainants that this is 
an impartial committee. The secretaries will 
seem to represent the Board's side of the contro- 
versy, While Professor Mead is on record with a 
very sharp article in Tae INDEPENDENT ridicul- 
ing certain propositions to amend the constitu- 
tion of the Board. The committee will do well 
to disarm criticism by making their investigation 
as complete as possible. They will consider 
whether it will not be well for them to visit the 
various churches in Western Asia and meet their 
members by themselves, apart from the mission- 
aries, and with their own interpreter. A visit 
like this can very easily raise more difficulties 
than it can settle. This one will do so unless it 
settles the matter right. 

In a published communication, on another 
subject, Prof. J. H. Thayer made the remark : 

“Even when a religious gathering has been 
adroitly transformed into a heresy-hunt, as in the 
case of the recent missionary meeting at Portland, 
the triumph of the moment has not been so free 
from subsequent criticism as to encourage a repeti- 
tion of the experiment.” 
Prof. William Thompson, D. D., in The Congre- 
gationalist, publishes the declarations of the 
speakers at the meeting referred to: that there 
was no plan nor collusion to use the meeting for 
a heresy-hunt. So we believe. Nevertheless, it 
was so used, as everybody saw; though we had 


} never supposed, and we do not imagine Professor 


Thayer supposed, by any direction or suggestion 
of the officers of the American Board. We are 
not concerned to defend the wisdom of Pro- 
fessor Thayer's article in the points criticised 
by The Congregationalist; but no hasty errors of 
fact made by him can justify its attack on the 
institution where he was lately a professor. He 
is a man of great simplicity and frankness, with 
no suspicion that we have ever heard, against 
his ‘doctrinal soundness,” which, indeed, has 
nothing to do with his criticised article ; and 
yet our contemporary says: 

“Dr. Thayer’s contribution to The Christian 
Register shows that he did not resign his chair at 
Andover a day too soon. Andthat a man capable of 
so writing can have been sitting for years in the 
seat of Moses Stuart is a fact poorly calculated to 
stimulate confidence inthe doctrina]l soundness of 
that institution as now administered,” 


As we have said, we did not ourselves imagine 
that there had been any such “conspiracy ” at 
the missionary meeting in Portland to bunt 
heretics, as would imply that the speakers had 
been asked or promised to take that direction, or 
had agreed together as to what they should say. 
All this is very properly denied by each of them. 
And yet a puzzling problem suggests itself. If 
it is right for one man (at Portland, for in- 
stance), to hunt a wild boar, what makcx it an 
atrocious crime for 4x men to unite in the hunt? 
Or if it is ignoble for six men to go shooting in 
a pasture among the cows whose milk nourishes 


| & foundling asylum, bow does this vandalism be- 
even when he professes outwardly to be a Chris- | 


come Christian heroism as soon as each bunter, 
with hand on rifle and eyes raised aloft, solemnly 
affirms that he thought himself alone in the 
hunt? or when one of the hunters declares 
that he took his gun for a cane and was sitting 
on the fence ; but, when asked to do something 
with his gun, suddenly surprised himself by 
shooting a cow? How many can unite in s no- 
ble enterprise without incufring the shame of 
“conspiracy”? To what extent is the ignoble 





conduct of many made praiseworthy by the ab- 
sence of all concert between the doers? There 
are many good things that we want to do in co- 
operation with others of like mind; but we 
shrink from the charge of conspiracy. Some 
excellent men have apparently made mistakes in 
concert; but their error cannot be shown, and, 
therefore, cannot be corrected, if denial of con- 
cert is justification of act. 

Pxeanaps Evangelicalism, in its war against Rit- 
ualism in the Episcopal Church, may find a new 
ally in the church mouse, On Easter Sunday 
the bread for the Blessed Sacrament had been 
duly put on the credence table of the Albany 
Cathedral, awaiting the time when the officiat- 
ing priest should remove it to the altar, to be 
consecrated, The cathedral nave was full of the 
pious and the gay, who had come to see the 
flowers, to hear the music, and to praise the 
risen Lord ; and the chancel seata were blooming 
with the pretty school-girls of the diocesan sem- 
inary. Suddenly the dean was seen to move 
about uneasily ; then to atart and walk hurriedly 
across to the credence table, There, perched on 
the top of the bread, sat a mouse, nibbling away 
as much at ease as the mouse clear-cut on the 
wheat stalk of the Greek coins of Metapontum, 
The dean drove it away and returned to his seat ; 
but the mouse was hungry and bold, and re- 
turned again and again, to be half-frightened 
away by the fan of the girl who sat near the 
table. At last, the dean was obliged to come again, 
and remove the bread io the altar, where it 
rested, out of ita place, until the time came for 
its consecration. Wehave not asked nor learned 
whether the priests and deacons disposed canon- 
ically of the nibbled portion; but we are confi- 
dent that at the Albany Cathedral it is a choice 
between giving up the credence table and provid- 
ing regular rations for the mouse, 


Tux Methodist Missionary Society is not doing 
credit to the early history of ita Church in its 
treatment of the Indians, It seems indifferent 
to the fate of the poor Red Man, Mra. L. D, 
McCabe, in an article on this subject, says: 

“It is sad that the interest of our Chureh in these 
heathen of our own land has so seriously abated, 
That this is true we have only to see the records of 
mission work. Here we find our church behind all 
other denominations save one, The Conferences 
appropriated last year $3,660 to Indian missions and 
have had very litte use of Government funds, 
Fourteen agencies were put at our disposal by the 
Government, and, while a very few of these report 
active mission work, of others it is sald ; ‘A chaplam 
has religious services,’ But the reporta from these 
agencies show a fleld most ready for the missionary. 

“The opening of the vast empires of the East 

to Christian work has dazzled the eyes of the 
Church ; and, overwhelmed by their magnitude, it 
has come to overlook ita smaller but, perhaps, more 
fruitful feld among the Indiana.” 
Of course nobody wants the Church to prosecute 
fewer missions in foreign lands, ‘‘ These ought 
ye to have done, and not to leave the other un- 
done.” 


Tux liquor laws of Copenhagen, Denmark, pro- 
vide that no showily decked girls should be per- 
mitted to serve behind the bar, to tempt by their 
blandishments the youth of the other sex. The 
landlords are not to furnish intoxicating drink 
to any person under eighteen years of age, nor 
to any one under the influence of liquor, A 
drunken person is to be conveyed to his dwelling 
in a cab, at the expense of the landlord at whose 
house he took his last glass. The Copenhagen 
law should be amended in the following particu- 
jars only, and then we will vote for it heartily, 
First, Abolish the girls from the bar entirely ; 
second, Abolish all the liquors; third, Require 
the landlord to keep a pitcher of ice-water on 
hand, to supply every thirsty caller; fourth, In- 
sist that every one who wants to ride home ina 
cab shall pay for the privilege, Such a model 
hotel in Copenhagen, Denmark, we are sure 
would be well patronized by all sane and sober 
men. 


The Presbyterian Banner professes great pride 
over its articles by “* Cyprian,” which pulverize 
the Higher criticism, and the Presbyterian pro- 
fessors who are adepts init, It says: 

“The Church is thoroughly aroused on the sub- 
ject and sees that the action of the last Assembly 
concernig professors in our theological seminaries 
was taken none too soon, Indeed it is pretty 





strongly intimated that something even a little 
stronger will be demanded of the coming Assem- 
bly.” 

The Banner, the organ of the most quarrel- 
some elements in the Presbyterian Church, 
raises the alarm cry and seeks to stir up the Pres- 
byterian Church against the profesvors in the 
theological seminaries. The champion of the 
anti-Biblical critics was heralded with a great 
fleurish of trumpets. We expected that some 
distinguished scholar would appear, perhapw the 
Hebrew professor of Allegheny Seminary, who 
has thus far maintained silence on the recent 
subject of Biblical criticism, But the conquering 
bero came forth in the lion skin of ‘‘ Cyprian,” the 
great heresy-hunter of the ancient African 
Church. His long-winded diatribés, extending 
through siz three-columned srticles of the Ban- 
ner, have disclosed his earmarks to those who 
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c : i | 
have taken the trouble to examine his pot-pie of 


heterogenous scraps gathered from all creation, 
mixed with crude and odd figures of speech, and 
cooked in the fires of a miserable Pessimism. 
We have here an ancient troubler of Israel, whose 
name, if announced, would raise meaning smiles, 
The Presbyterian Banner is altogether too pro- 
vincialand naive. The world still moves, and 
the professors are at work with their classes, and 
the *‘Great Unknown” is eagerly awaiting the 
time when The Banner will deem it prudent to 
make him known to the churches. Possibly the 
debut may be expected in the next Presbyterian 
Assembly at Saratoga; but probably it will be 
deemed best to retain the disgnise as long as pon- 
sible, 


Tux story told in the Cincinnati Commercial 


Gazelle about Col, George H, Butler, a nephew 
of the Massachusetts Butler, recalls the career of 
that distinguished distin- 
guished as a reprobate, when consul-general in 


Egypt. 


reprobate--that ix, 
His “unfortunate failings” have, says 
the Gazette, made him a remarkable character in 
Washington for some years: 

“After all other plans for his reformation had 
fatied, he was induced to enter the 
given “a8 Wagol-master, where it was 
hoped that severe discipline and removal from the 
haunts of civilization would effect a cure. The ex- 
periment appears to have al) others 
tried so far 
indulged tn 


Arminy and was 


a position 


turned out as 


have. Ov his arrival in Montana, he 


some characteristic displays. Genera) 
Terry wrote here in complaint of this unexpected 
assigninent to his command, and asked the imimedi- 
ate discharge of Mr. Butler. The letter of General 
Terry was referred to the General of the Army,on 
* whose recommendation the appointment of Mr. But- 
ler had been made. General Sherman read it, and 
returned it with a characteristic Indorsement, some- 
what as fullows: ‘This man was appointed for the 
purpose of developing the latent good that is in him. 
Let him be subjected to a severe course of disci- 
pline. Send him to jail, put aball andehain on him, 
shoot nim, if necessary ; but don’t discharge him.” 
We had occasion some years ago to expose his 
shameful career in Eyypt, which was denounced 
by American missionarics and citizens in that 
country a8 bringing public r proach on the 
country which had aceredited him as its repre- 


sentative, 


Tue coroner's jury in the case of young Conk- 
ling, Who shot and killed Haverstick, in this city, 
found that the shooting was done * under great 

the 
Police Justice 
Smith then took up the case, and, after hearing 
the discharged Conkling altogether, 
What Justice Smith said is as follows: “I find, 
from the evidence, that the defendant had rea- 
sonable grounds to infer an intent®n on the part 
of the slain, to commit a great personal injury to 
him, and that there was imminent danger of the 
design being accomplished, and that, therefore. 
the homicide was justifiable. The defendant is 
discharged.” All that the police magistrate, in 


provocation” ; and on this finding 


committed Conkling to prison, 


coroner 


evidence, 


a preliminary examination, really had the pow- 





er to do was to ascertain whether a man had been | 


killed, and, if so, whether the prisoner had done 
the These being sufticiently 
shown, then it was his duty, not to try and dis- 
of the 
await the action of the grand jury. 
admitted the homicide, 
was justifiable. 


killing. points 


port case; but to hold the prisoner to 
Conkling 
and he decided that it 
This question, thus summarily 
disposed ef, belongs to a jury. Conkling went 
to the place of encounter with a pistol in his 
pocket, and shot Haverstick, 
but by 


not by accident, 
intention; and whether by that act 
he committed murder or manslanghter, or 
whether the act was one of justifiable homi- 
cide is a question with which the police magis- 
trate had nothing todo. He assumed the pow- 
ers and functions of a jury, and the precedent 
is an exceedingly bad one. It is a very grave 
whether Conkling’s act was one of 
justifiable homicide. We doubt it very much. 
At any rate, it is a question upon which a jury 
We are glad that Record- 
er Smyth called the attention of the grand jury 
to the subject, and, in doing #0, rebuked this 
unjustitiable arrogance and usurpation of the 
police magistrate, The grand jury bave found 
an indictment against Conkling, charging him 
with manslaughter in the first degree. A jury 
trial will, therefore, be had in the case, and this 
is manifestly what the good order and safety of 
society demand, 


question 


ought to have passed. 


THe grand jury at Washington last week brought 
in two presentments against Ex-Senator Kellogg, 
of Louisiana, and two more presentments against 
General Brady. Strong suspicions have existed 
in the publive mind for months, resting mainly on 
the story told by John A. Walsh that Mr. Kel- 
logg had been criminally implicated in the Star- 
Route rascalities. He, however, has met this 
story with an unqualified denial of its truth ; and 
the fact that his case had been presented to a 
grand jury, without any indictment against him, 
was referred to by him as a strong presumption 
in hisfavor. We said atthe time that Mr. Kellogg 
was entitled to the full benefit of this presump- 
tion, The case is now most materially changed 
andthe presumption isthe other way. The grand 
jury, after examining the evidence submitted to 
them, find that Mr. Kellogg, while senator of the 
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United States, did unlawfully receive from James 
B. Price, a mail contractor, the sum of twenty 
thousand dollars for his services in inducing 
General Brady, then Second Assistant Post- 
master-General, to allow an award and increase 
of pay to Price on one of the Star Routes, and 
that Kellogg and Brady conspired together 
with Price to defraud the Government by 
false oaths and fradulent allowances. This 
is the substance of the indictment against Kel- 
logg, and the fact that the charge is made by a 
grand jury isa prima facie presumption of its 
truth. Whether ex-Senator Kellogg is guilty, 
as charged by the grand jury, or innocent, as 
affirmed by himself, is the question now to be 
settled by an impartial trial in a court of justice. 
On this question we have no opinion to express, 
further than to say that, if the published aftida- 
vit of Price speaks the truth, and this fact on 
the trial shall be made to appear, then the ex- 
Senator is clearly guilty of the crime charged, 
and ought, therefore, to be punished according 
to law. The Government was cheated out of 
millious of dollars by conspiracy and fraud, and 
every man who was criminally involved in this 
conspiracy and frauwd ought to be pun- 
ished, as the law directs, no matter what may 
have been his previous position. We do not be- 
lieve in having a law simply for low and vulgar 
thieves. Let men in high life bear the penalty, 
when they incur it, as well as men in low life. 


A BILL has been rushed through the senate of 
this state which proposes to tinker and amend 
the Sunday laws of the state as contained in the 
present code not at all in the way of improve- 
ment. The provisions of this code in relation to 
Sunday have been the law of the state for a 
long series of years, and with them the people 
have found no fault. The only change made by 
the Code is that the laws appear in a more con- 
cise and terse form, and are all brought together 
in a series of connected statutes ; and this, surely, 
ix no objection to them. The object of these 
laws is to make to first day of the week a day of 
secular rest from the ordinary business and ac- 
tivities of society ; and this day is selected, rather 
than any other day of the week, because it is by 
general consent set apart for rest and religious 
uses. The law, proceeding upon the basis of 
this general consent, existing independently of 
the law, adopts the same day, and prohibits cer- 
tain specified acts which if permitted, would not 
only destroy the character of the day as a general 
rest-day, but would also be ‘serious interrup- 
tions of the religious liberty of the community.” 
On both grounds the law proposes to secure 


to the people a quiet Sunday. And in all 
this we see no just reasons for objec- 
tion. The amendment to this law passed 


the senate relaxes its restrictions and would open 
the way for the practice of many things which 
are now prohibited, It strikes out the word 
“* tishing” from the list of recreations and sports 
which are forbidden by the Code It, also, 
enlarges the exceptions of the law in respect to 
the sale of articles on Sunday, so as to include 
in the exceptions to the law all articles of food 
and prepared tobacco, floral decorations, news- 
papers, drugs and surgical appliances, all of 
which may be soldat any time of the day. Some 
of these exceptions are made by the law as it now 
is; yet the amendment, if adopted, would prac- 
tically destroy the day as a day of rest for bakers, 
butchers, and grocers and would, under the dis- 
guise of selling tobacco, open the rum saloons in 
cities for the sale of intoxicating liquors. The 
general effect of this amendment is to lessen 
the power of the law to preserve the good order 
and quietude of Sunday asa day set apart for 
rest and religious uses. This isa sufficient rea- 
son why it should not be adopted. The physical 
well-being of the people demands a day of rest 
and their moral well-being equally demands it. 
The fact that the first day of the weck is used 
for religious purposes by a very considerable 
portion of the community emphasizes the de- 
mand. 


Tue laws of Alabama provide that, if any white 
person and any negro, or the descendant of any 
negro to the third generation, inclusive, though 
one ancestor of each generation was a white per- 
son, shall intermarry or live in adultery or forni- 
cation with each other, each of them shall, on con- 
viction, be imprisoned in the penitentiary or sen- 
tenced to hard labor for the county for not less 
than two nor more than seven years. A colored 
man and a white woman were not long since 
convicted as offenders against this law and sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment in the state 
penitentiary. The case was by writ of error 
carried to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, on the ground as alleged, that this law is 
inconsistent with that clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment which declares that no state shall 
“deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws.” The Supreme 
Court has decided that the law in question 
does not violate any provision of this amend- 
ment. It forbids intermarriage between whites 
and blacks, and as to the penalty makes no dis- 
crimination in favor of or against either party, 
but punishes both alike and with a like penalty. 
And, as to the question whether such inter- 
marriages shall be permitted or not, each state 








has the right to judge for itself, without any 


restraint imposed by the Fourteenth Amendment, 
Some of the states do forbid such intermarriages 
and others do not, We think that the latter states 
take the wiser course. There is really no call for 
any legislation on the subject, and no evil or 
danger to society to be prevented by prohibitory 
legislation. The two races, if left to themselves 
without law on the subject, will very seldom 
intermarry. The occasional and very rare ex- 
ception to this remark would do the body politic 
no harm ; and, hence, a law of prohibition is with- 
out adequate reason and evincive of prejudice 
against the black race. 


Tuere isa law in the statute book of the 
nation which provides that members of Con- 
gress shall forfeit the payment of their salary 
for each day of absence from the Senate or the 
House, respectively, unless the absence is occa- 
sioned by the sickness of the absentee or that of 
some member of his family. Mr. Roswell P. 
Flower, a member of the last Congress from 
the eleventh district of this state, who drew his 
whole salary, as if he were present on every day 
during the session of Congyess, has discovered 
that he was an absentee, attending to his own 
private business, for some thirty days during 
the session, without the excuse therefor which 
the liw allows. Having made this discovery, 
he came to the conclusion that he had received 
pay for a service of thirty days never rendered, 
and, consequently, that he had received more 
pay than he was entitled to, Being a conscien- 
tious man and not willing to cheat the public, 
and withal being good at figures, he calculated 
the amount received for the days of his absence 
from his seat in Congress, and found it to be 
just 2458.80, and at once forwarded his check to 
the Treasurer of the United States for this 
amount, and thus did the square and honest 
thing by the Government. He ought not to have 
taken the pay at all; but, having done it, he did 
the next best thing in refunding it to the Goy- 
ernment. We commend his example to those. 
members of the last Congress who have drawn 
full pay, without full service and without the 
excuse of sickness ; some of whom have been ab- 
sent more than they have been present. The in- 
tention of the law is that, where there is no serv- 
ice, there shall be no pay ; and, hence, no absent- 
ee, without the proper excuse, has the moral or 
legal right to draw his salary for the days in 
which he is absent. If he does so, he takes 
money that does not belong to him, but does be- 
long to the Government. There ought to be 
some provision of law by which such absences 
shall be ascertained and brought to the knowl- 
edge of the officer whose duty it is to pay con- 
gressional salaries. Such a provision would stir 
up the conscience of congressmen and prevent 
their absence from the post of public duty, with- 
out the excuse therefor which the law recog- 
nizes as sufficient. 





....The Atlanta Christian Indez puts the Negro 
toward the bottom of the scale in the series of in- 
tellect and power in the races, and says: 

“ We think that the race-line is providential, and 

that Providence intended that it should be per- 
petuated, unless a new dispensation should blot it 
out. Instinct is unconquerable.” 
‘*Should be perpetuated But it has not been 
perpetuated. It has been broken down. “In- 
stinct” has not proved ‘ unconquerable.” It 
has been conquered in Georgia. Georgia is full 
of the proof visible to the eye of any visitor. 
Where one such case occurs in Connecticut and 
excites wide remark, a hundred cases of mis- 
cegenation occur in Georgia and the fruit is 
born every day. There is vastly less preiudice 
against miscegenation in Georgia, than there is 
in Connecticut. The difference is that Con- 
necticut prefers that its miscegenators should 
live in wedlock, while Georgia prefers that they 
should live in sin. 

:...In_ the 160th Monday lecture, Mr. Cook 
said : 


” 


‘Let men who are not self-made remember who 
made them. Accursed is everything that brings a 
cloud or even a haze between a young man and 
father or mother, brother or sister. Let students 
saturate their individual secret college lives with 
home life, and home life with college life.” 

The types changed each of the above “lets” into 
yet,” and “haze” into “hate.” A number of 
other illustrations of the total depravity of in- 
animate things have occurred in the misplace- 
ments of type at critical places ; as, for instance, 
when Alexander Duff was called a German mis- 
sionary. But we do not think it important to 
point out these slight infelicities in detail, as 
the lecturer is himself not responsible for them. 


....Zion’s Advocate is puzzled over the statis- 
tics of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which it 
takes, curiously enough, from the Baptist Year 
Book, and asks for an explanation. It cannot 
see how the Church gained 35,000 members last 
year, if the figures given by the Year Book for 
1881 were correct. But they are not correct. 
The total of communicants for 1881, according 
to the only official report, the Methodist General 
Minutes, was 1,713,104, instead of 1,723,147 ; for 
1882, it was 1,748,021, not 1,742,044. The 
Baptist Year Book evidently got its figures from 











the Methodist Year Book, whose tables sass 
brought down only to July in each year, instead 
of January. 


----The Boston Pilot might, of course, be ex- 
pected to sympathize with the Irish, and so do 
we, in their legitimate grievances; but we are 
astonished to find it willing to add to their dan- 
gerously inflamed passions by such a suggestion 
as this: 

“The English papers threaten a race war against 
the Irish in England. Bah! let them try it. There 
are a million English and their friends in Irelang 
who are dearer to the English Government than the 
two or three million Irish in England. If retaliation 
is going to be legitimized, and necks are going to be 
wrung on either side, Ireland has a decided ad- 
vantage.” 

The Irish are calling for redress ; but they won't 
give the Government a chance to give them redress, 

....The editor of The Central Presbyterian 
must have phenomenally correct printers, if he is 
surprised at any errors that can be made in a 
‘first proof.” He mentions, as amusing, that 
where he wrote “*On with the dance!’ Lent is 
over,” it appeared on the slip brought to him 
for revision as ““‘On with the sauce!’ Lent is 
over.” Ina late article on a certain New Testa- 
ment Greek reading it was written: ‘This read- 
ing is chiefly supported by Cod. A, which is,” 
etc. It came to our hands (but not to our read- 
ers’) printed: ‘This reading is chiefly supported 
by God, A, which is,” ete. Such support might 
be supposed to be sufticient. 


....When Dorsey was called as a witness to be 
sworn in his own behalf, Mr. Merrick raised a 
question as to his belief on the subject of relig- 
ion. Judge Wylie summarily disposed of this 
point by saying that, under the law of Congress 
permitting a defendant to testify in his own case, 
his religious belief could not be inquired into at 
allas the means of affecting either his compe- 
tency or credibility. This is the sensible view. 
No religious test should ever be applied to a wit- 
ness, and in many of the states all such tests 
are excluded by their respective constitutions, as 
they should be in all the states. 


....The developments have put Lady Florence 
Dixie in a most unfortunate position. It would 
be better for her if Irish assassins had really 
killed her. Her story was extremely improbable 
from the beginning, and not a scrap of corrob- 
oratory evidence has been discovered, while quite 
too much has been discovered to discredit it. 
Those were delicate and tender desperadoes, the 
utmost force of whose blows could only break a 
corset iron, and carefully and safely thrust a 
slender blade through a few folds of silk and 
cotton. 


....The assembly of this state last week did 
the wise thing in summarily strangling the 
Press-gag Bill, which had been rushed through 
the senate without any proper discussion of its 
merits, and which proposed that a suit for libel 
might be brought against the publisher of a 
newspaper in any part of the state, without re- 
gard to the place where the paper is published, 
or the residence of either party. Such a bill de- 
serves to be strangled and the only wonder is 
that it should have been passed by the senate. 


...-They are finding out in England that the 
Evangelical Alliance is an old-bettyish institu- 
tion. Its Council has lately called a prayer-meet- 
ing with the object of protesting to the Almighty 
against Gladstone’s government, which has pro- 
posed a law allowing affirmations to be made by 
atheists, like Bradlaugh, elected to Parliament. 
Sturdy Gladstone has as much fear of God as 
the whole company of these weak sisters, who 
fear for the honor of the Almighty if his name is 
left out of an oath. 


....Petitions are being every now and then 
sent to the President for the pardon of Sergeant 
Mason, who was sentenced to eight years im- 
prisonment for his attempt toshoot Guiteau and 
has now been in the Albany Penitentiary for 
more than a year. Mason deserves to be pun- 
ished for his crime ; but we think that, in view 
of all the circumstances, the sentence of the 
court-martial was too severe and that the Presi- 
dent might wisely remit a portion of the 
penalty. 


....-Tennessee is too poor to pay her honest 
debts, and yet the legislature of that poverty- 
stricken state has just past a bill which gives a 
pension of ten dollars a month to all Tennessee 
soldiers of the Confederate Army who, during 
the late war, lost one or both eyes, and all Ten- 
nessee soldiers of the Union Army in the same pre- 
dicament net pensioned by the General Govern- 
ment. We advise Tennessee to be just first and 
then generous afterward. 


....Itis avery natural, if not commendable 
feeling, that leads college students to object to the 
honor system which assigns appointments by 
scholarship ; but it is the best way to do it, and 
gives honors where they belong. Ambherst Col- 
lege, after giving up the system for a while, re- 
turns this year to it. The Vassar students have 
petitioned that honors be abolished ; but we are 
glad that the faculty have refused, 


...-The Ohattanooga Christian Advocate, a 
new unofficial enterprise, has assumed the name 
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of the defunct official Methodist Advocate, of 
Atlanta, which was killed and buried by the 
Book Committee, and its subscription lists trans- 
ferred to the Western Christian Advocate. The 
Chattanooga paper pleasantly calls it a resurrec- 


| 


tion, but it would seem to be a case of oo | 
snatching or grave robbery. 
....A story is repeated, to the honor of both 


the late William E. Dodge and President Mark 
Hopkins. Mr. Dodge is said to have offered to | 
endow the presidency of Williams College, on 
condition that Dr. Hopkins would agree to re- 
tain the presidency as long as he lived. Dr. 
Hopkins declined, saying that he did not be- 
lieve it would be right for him to make any such 
promise. 

. The certainly taking time by 
the forelock when it suggests Dr. John Hall as 


Tierior is 


successor to President McCosh. We think 
Princeton College will be slow to give up its 
president, even if he has passed his seventy 


years ; but other men may properly relieve him 


of administrative labors, and leave him to his 


more important work of instruction in philos- 


ophy. 


.The I W. F. Crafts, lately 
from a Congregational church in Brooklyn, has 
the well-deserved record of faithful and effective 
pastoral work. 
duty when they praise him at the expense of his 
predecessor, who had his own great merits, and 
was also faithful, effective, and useful, though 
his tastes and talents were of a different sort. 


tev. dismissed 


But his friends go beyond their 


.A. W. Barlow, a wealthy taxpayer in Ver- 
mend, is reported as having quit the state and 
taken up his residence in Montreal, in order to 
escape the inquisitorial proceedings under the 
tax laws of that state. It is well enough for 
legislatures to remember that tax laws may de- 
feat themselves by being of a character to drive 
capital out of the sphere of their operation. 

..It is estimated that, in the transportation 
of live stock from the West for food purposes, 


not less than forty million of dollars are an- 
nually lost by their death on the passage. What 


an amount of animal suffering and agony is ex- 
pressed by this destruction! One would think 
that the law of simple selfishness would be a suf- 
ficient preventive ; but it seems not. 

..John Brown, the faithful Scotch High- 
lander, who was the personal attendant of Prince 
Albert during his life and afterward became the 


| form: } 


favorite of Queen Victoria, has linked his name | 


with royalty. He has just died; but he will live 
jn history aslong as Victoria lives. Her history 
cannot be told without the repeated mention of 
his name. 


sone of this city has taken upon 
itself the task of keeping the Democratic Party 
from ruining all its prospects of victory in 1884. 
Our brilliant contemporary reasons and scolds, 
and sometimes thunders, and seems to find the 
party so addicted to blunders that the task of 
keeping it in line is one of extreme difficulty. 


Sun 


-A bill requiring all prison-made goods to 
be marked as such was recently defeated in the 
Wisconsin Legislature. All such bills have their 
origin in the silly notions of the so-called labor 
reformers, who declaim vehemently against pris- 
on labor, as coming in conflict without outside 
labor, especially under the contract system. 


..The Springfield Republican prints the fol- 
lowing advertisemenf, making no charge for the. 
service: ‘‘ WaNTED.--Enough played-out Repub- 
lican demagogues to fit out the Democratic Party 
with candidates for the rest of the states.” The 
stock of such demagogues is large enough to 
meet the wants of both parties. 


..The assembly of this state has refused to 
concur with the senate amendment to the Sunday 


laws of the Penal Code, striking out 
the word “fishing” from the list of things 
forbidden on Sunday. Itis tobe hoped that 


the assembly will kill the entire bill and let the 


law stand as it is. 


..Dukes, the acquitted slayer of Captain 
Nutt, was elected to the Legislaiure of Pennsyl- 
vania, and, by refusing to take his seat, has 
relieved that body from the necessity of taking 
any action in regard tohim. It would have been 
difficult to expel him, without setting a bad pre- 
cedent. 


.-Telephonic conversation was last week had 
between this city and Chicago, over a distance 
of about 940 miles. The probability is that such 
conversations will ere long be had between San 
Francisco and New York. We are just in the 
beginning of this telephonic marvel. 


..Governor Butler seems disposed to make 
the most of his sprightly and sharp way of say- 
ing things while he is governor, even at the ex- 
pense of dignity and good sense. Itis not at 
all likely that he will ever again get another 
chance to Butlerize Massachusetts. 


. Ex-Governor Hoyt, of Pennsylvania, in 


determining to resume the practice of law in Phil- 
adelphia, has sacrificed no dignity which he ac- 
quired when governor. He was a very good 
governor, and one of the reasons was that he 
was a good lawyer. 


HAVE YOU READ THIS? 


cf OUR CLUB RATES. «ay 


THE SAME TERMS TO EVERYBODY. 


SAVE A DOLLAR WHEN YOU CAN! | 


Every subscriber, when renewing his 
own subscription, should invite at least one 
or more of his neighbors and friends to join 
him in making up aclub so as to get the 
paper, postage paid, at the low rate of | 
$2.50, or even $2 per annum if four new | 


names are found. 

Any old subscriber can send with his own 
renewal a new name at $5 for both. 

In getting upa club, use the following 


Club for Tue INDEPENDENT. 
I cisenidcsuinaiiabinantaaiitninn 


County 


SUBSCRIBERS, 


sign your own name to it and then ask any 
of your friends who want or need a good 
family paper to join you in taking Tue 
INDEPENDENT, postage paid, at the reduced 
price. 

We will send free specimen copies to any 
who may wish to get others to subscribe 
with them at these low rates. 

@ Favorable terms will be given to sub- 
scription agents, 
masters, which will be sent on application. 

Every subscriber to Tue INDEPENDENT 
must remember 

That in no case can the paper be had ona 
single subscription, postage paid, 
than #3 per annum, in advance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for $5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one year, 


for less 


with one new subscriber. for #5; or, for | 
three years for #7; or, for four years, for 


$8.50; or, for five years for #10; or 
That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 


persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low price of #2 each. 
For the information of subscribers, we 


state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 


is 


| actly at the expiration of his subscription, 


we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription one or two weeks before 
its expiration. 


READING NOTICES. 


SoorHINe AND HEALINa, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

: ite ° 

Epson's Electric Light is ®. wonderful discovery ; 

but not as wonderful as Hall's Catarrh Cure. Sold by 


all druggists. aaa 75 cents. F. J, Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, 0.—Adr't 


Sa 
ROSES. 

Upon page 3ist of this issue of our 
found the advertisement of Mr. William 
Chambersburg, Pa.. who makes an offer to all who 
love roses and have an opportunity to grow them. 
ust the right time of year to order, and from 
nown reputation of Mr. Reed as a careful and 
successful propageboe and grower of the finer quali- 
ties of e feel eure that all who do business 
with him wil bet more than pleased. 


paper will be 


A GREAT and long-felt want supplied. 
times been the anxious endeavor of the medical pro- 
feasion to discover some mode of breaking down or dir- 
solving Stone in the Bl 

It would | Nature’ ‘s Materia Medica, at last, 
offers this creat boon to the profession and the ute. 
ing Camentty i in the BurravLo Litaia WaTER, of i Bot 
lenburg County, Virginia. See advertisement of this 
water in our columns to-da ay 


SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE. 
WE have before us a aE illustrated opie 


in 
ryety. bracing nyin’s veiling and lace costumes. 
—~ ee — -- in every variety (black and col. col- 
; e 

Bo wedding costumes, ip the la Parisian les; 
Showa ia het afylea fp the iiaststed etalon 
poken of ; which will be sent, ol per 
Fi, who are in want ¢¥ A. 4 - cost- 

millinery aces, goods 
offered in the New York market. Send al 
postal cards and get just information wan — 

n STRAWBERRIES. 


large majority of readers of Tux Inpr- 


PENDENT in d ugh to 
able a. ae a little trouble, to ioe for ha 
pate LE wr. "ine for 
0! ° 
"in puicfent fo for the wants of a 





| most beautiful and romantic spotin the North, Its 


expe: m- 
| bine to make it the pleneantons Summer resort that I 
| know of. 


| Sovtpute sleeping cars by the Mic 


news agents, and post- | 


It has at all | 


ae | POTS sins pear wane, 


a ~ 
feet square 
ree | 
on 





imPoR 


| Wome you visit Rew York City, save Bag- 


or leave 
To rue Eprror: : — © ae f Wirgand stopat Grand 
Last SumMER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, nion Hetel, nearly Grand Centra 
went together to Mackinac Island and remained there Elovat ~apgtte de — pees o oith t shen. Piiores 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit Cars, Stages, and Blewate Railroad to all Depots. 


uated in the Straits of Mackinac, at the head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 





total freedom from mosquitoes, ita pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victima, the fine fishing 
and hunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand eur. 
rounding points of interest, at a slight ¢ ye 


SS he nha 


A 


course, it is not a ora Lone 
Branch ; a for those ) Commend real comfort, home- 


like hotels, Yee 
erate purse, st is the ideal apt 
almost overlooked, is that it is only accessible A.) com- 
nigan Central Rail. @ 4 
VF ety) URE Steg ‘Oy 
"The little descriptive book issued At} the Michiyan 
Centra) Railroad and mailed free to al oa ™ 
Mr. 0. W. RuGGLEs, the general passenger agent 
Chicago, is very entertaining and gives full ome. 
tion on al] points of interest. Send for the book and 
try to make a trip there during the coming mumme r. 
TOURIST.— Adot. 


a 
GOOD FURNITURE. 

One of the largest and most reliable furniture es- 
tablishments in New York is that of WaRREN, WaRD 
& Co. Their stock embraces the choicest goods in the 
market, including every variety wanted for the best 
city or country use. This firm are large manufac- 
turers, and, hence, are able to compete successfully 
with any other catablish nent, no matter where loca- 
ed. The members of this firm have been long in 
the business, are well known for their intewrity and 
fair dealing, and always give their personal attention 
to every detail of their immense trade. Orders for 
| hotels, steamboats, and churches, also others, large 
| or small, from all other persons in near or distant sec 
tions of the country, w always have the very best 
attention, and entire satisfaction in every case wuar 
anteed. We have known the firm personally for many 
years, and moet cheerfully commend it to all inter- 
ested in obtaining reliable goods at fair prices. 

-_ 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 

Mr. F. Krurina, being about to retire from busi 
ness, offers his entire stock of elegant furniture, uj 
holste pry, etc., at a discount of from 25 to & per cent. 
from nianufacturers’ prices, in order to close out the 
same at the earliest possible moment. Those in want 
of such goods are specially invited to inspect the stock 
now offered, at the warerooms 42 Broadway, and % 
and 9 East Houston street. Parties in distant places 
will find it to pay well, it is believed, to visit New York 
| tofess at the bargains now offered at this extraordinary 
| oats 





YO K TO SA NCISCO. 
APPLY AT NO. 243 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
GREATEST POSSIBLE SHOW ON EARTH, 


P. T. BARNUM’S 


AND_THE GREAT LONDON anow COMBINED. 
fight Shows in One Mighty Eatirets *. 
3 Circus Companies in three ‘nie 
2 Mammoth Menagerios of Wild Animals, 
Immense Museum of Living Curiosities 
Huge Elevated Stage for Special Acta. 

Roman pare P Races, 1 
Instructing the Young, ihenee ih the Old, Se afford 
inv valuable information for every one 
More Natural History furnished than in a whole 
Library. 

All the Sports of Ancient and Modern Times, 
Endorsed by the Clery, the Press, and the Bar. 
Admission to all, 60 cts. Children, HALF PRICE 


A POSITIVE CURE! 
ELY’Ss 


CREAM BALM, 


CATARRH 





is PAY.—Selling Rubber Stamper, Good Watches, 
ete, Circulars free. FE. TayLor & Co., Cleveland, O 


INE BOTTLE. 
Faow, : F. nay A. M., Red 
Bank, have been troubled 
with © et, ao badly for several 
years that it seriously affecte dimy 
oice. I tried Dr. ‘* remedy, 
without the alurhtent relief. One 
Tottle of ‘a Cream Bahw did 
the work. My voice is fully re 
stored and my head feels better 
than for yeare. B. F, Linpankrr, 


CREAM Baum will, oy absorp 
tion, effectually cleanse the nasal 
peerasee of catarrhal virus, caus 
ng healthy secretions. It allays 
inflammation, protects the mem 
branal linings of the head from 
additional colds, completely heals 
the sores, and restores the sense of 
taste and emell. Applied by finger 
into the nostrils, Beneficial re 


= 
If you are a woman and would contribute your in 
fluence to redeem humanity from its numberless ills, 
make al] things else subordinate to health. If you 
| possess this inestimable treasure, you may transmit 
| the same and your offepring may rise up and call you 
blessed. To secure this it will be well to seek the 
motherly countenance of Mrs. PInkHamM, Lynn, Maas. 






= 
“HOW TO BUILD A HOUSE” 
isalarge and handsome publication, profusely illus 
trated, interesting to any reader: but of peculiar 
interest to an intending builder, as it is calculated to 
save him time, labor, and money. Published by the 
CO-OPERATIVE BUILDING PLAN AssOCIATION, M4 Beek- 
|} man Street, New York. 


a 
UMBRELLAS. 

Mesers. WM. A. Drown & Co. have a well-deserved 
reputation all over the United States for making excel 
lent umbrellas in all gradea, from the cheapest to the 
All dealers well them. 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE CO. 
bave on exhibition and for sale at their warerooma, 
No. #31 Broadway, a Singing Doll, one of the latest 
novelties and interesting to both old and young 
An bour or two can 60 profitably spent at No. 831 
Broadway, in examining the Musical Novelties kept in 
stock by the Mechanica Orguine tte Co. 


AN INSTANTANEOUS LIGHT. 

SUCH, 1n a word, is the unique epereine on exbibi- 
tion at the rooms of the Portable Flectric Light Co., 2 
Water Street. Boston. It occupies the space of C— 
five square inches, and weighs a five 
can be —- with cane. 


sults are realized by afew applica 
A thorough treatment will 
Unegualed fer cold in the 
or cireular and terti 
. Stamps taken, E 


tons, 
eure. 
Agreeable to use, Send 
By mail, We a vackaye 
Owewo, N.Y. 


head. 
moniale 
CreaM BALM Co., 


| very best. ELyY's 






RESSES. 
55 kinda of 
blank cards 
for 10 cents 


JOSEPH ee 


19 — ny St,, N. 











75 cents to 
$i, = Cir 
culare free, 
,. wok of type, enta, 


cents, 
GEO. B. CLUETT, ‘BRO. & CO. 
Crown Collars and Cuffs, 


| bed ST IN THE RLI 
OF AL ERS." 


“SOLD BY LEADING 
TRAVEL TO EUROPE! 
Estimates of Cost for Tours to any part 

of Europe and the Orient, 


CKETS (eu ED and RELIABLE INFORMATION 
Cc HEERFU LLY GIVEN. Special arrangements for 


TRADE 


paratus, with a spiral platinum 
jJusted, so as to form a battery, 
and the light is ready. The pressure on a little beck 
produces an electric current, by which the spiral of 
latinum is heated to incandescence. The Portable 
lectric Light Company was recently incorporated, 
with a capital of $100,000, under the laws of Massachu 
setts. The usefulness of the sogereins and the low 
| price (85) will no doubt result in ite general adoption. 


| Some of the prominent business men of the state are | escorted parties to foreign lands. Full Particulars in 

| identified with thie enterprise. In addition to ite use monthly Travel, with mapa, sent ree, Addrees 

asa lighter, the apparatus can also be used in connec AMERICAN BKC H ANGE RAVELE in’ BUREAU, 
Bow 1@2 Broadway, ork. 


tion with a burglar-alarm and galvanic battery. 
ton Tranacript, Dec. 30th. 
a 

«*“ Wise men say nothing in dangerous times.” 
Wise men use nothing in dangerous diseases but the 
best and most approved remedies. Thus Kidney-Wort 
is employed universally in cases of diseased liver, 
kidney, and bowles. It will cost you but atrifie to try it 
and the result will be most delightful. 


“Ce A. BARATTONI, Manager. 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


KENMORE, 


ALBANY. N. ¥., situated coruer North 
Pearl and Columbia streets, 


| ; — the finest Be ation in the city and ts within easy 
GRATES AND FENDERS. abe fi distance of Depots, he Capitol, and all 
 . . Pubic paladin * 
| tae We IN EVERY RESPECT, 
AM BLAKE, Proprietor 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 

OPEN FIREPLACES, ORATES, AND FENDERS UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 

CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, etc. 
A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


DIRECT IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE, 
* SUPPLANTS 


The Surgeon’s Knife in Stone of the Bladder, 














Case of Dr. B. J. Weistling, Middletown, Pa., Stated by Himself. 


‘* Experience in its use in Stone of the Bladder in my own person enables me to attest the 
wonderful efficacy of the Buffalo Lithia Water in te Belem malady. After having been long 
subjected to sufferings, the intensity of which cannot be sribed, I have, under the influence of 
this water, passed (I am confident that I am within the bounds of trut b) at least an ounce of 

Calculi ( Uric A , some of which weighed as much as four grains, affo ing inexpressible relief 
and leaving me in a condition of comparative ease and comfort. Iam now passing only occasionally 
= Calculi, and they are not attended by the intense suffering which their passage has heretofore 
occasioned. 

“On one occasion I passed er hg Calculi in forty-eight hours. The appearance of this 
Calculus Nuclei indicates unmistakably, I think, that they were all component particles of one large 
Calculus, destroyed by the action of "Une water, by means of solution and desintegration. At my 
advanced period of life (I am seventy-seven years and six months of age) and in my feeble general 
health a surgical o tion was not to be thought of, and the water seems to have accomplished all 
that such an operation, if successful, could have done,” 

Springs 


This water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 per case at the Springs. 





CasweLi, Hazarp & Co., W. H. Scmizrrein & Co., P. Scuxnen & Co., Agents, New York City, 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CARPETS. 


Body Brussels, Best Quality, 
$1.10 par yard. 


Spring importations of rare beauty in 
Axminsters and Wiltons jnat received, 


Oriental Rugs in Great Varile, 
BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. | 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Spring Styles in Misses’ and Children’s 
Paris Suits and Dresses: also, those of 
their own mannfacture. Ladies’ Tea 
Gowns, Morning Wrappers, and Dress- 











ing Sacques, Paris and Domestic Under- 
wear, etc., etc. Wedding and Infants’ 
Outfits in stock and to order. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, | 


VWEW VORK., 





Financial. 


CLAIMS UPON THE ALABAMA 
FUND., 


Tue Mereliants’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany of Baltimore has commenced proceed- 
ings in the Court of Claims, at Washington, 
against the United States tor the recovery 
of its proper proportion of the Geneva 
Award. The petition filed in the Court sets 
forth that the company, being engaged in 
the business of marine insurance, paid cer- 
tain losses on ships and their cargoes to the 
insured, which losses were occasioned by 
the depredations of the Confederate cruisers ; 
that the Government, as early as 1865, issued 
a notice to all losers by such cruisers to for- 
ward a detailed statement of such losses to 
the State Department; that the company 
did forward such a statement and now 
holds a receipt for the sume; that, on this 
basis, the Government made formal com- 
plaint to Great Britain on account of her 
non-performance of her duties as a neutral 
nation; that, after the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, the company, at the request of the 
Government, filed another exhibit of its 
losses in the State Department; that these 
losses were presented by the Government to 
the Geneva Tribunal, as a part of the claim 
upon Great Britain for indemnity, and were 
computed and included in the gross award 
of #15,500,000; and that, under the acts of 
Congress for the distribution of the Geneva 
Award, the company has had no opportunity 
to present its case. 

The company in its petition claims that 
the facts recited therein constitute an im- 
plied contract on the part of the United 
States that the Government, upon receiving 
indemnity from Great Britain for the losses 
which it had paid, would out of the Fund 
so received indemnify the company for the 
same. It is on this ground solely that the 
company asks the Court of Claims to take 
jurisdiction of the case. This ground, as 
we have repeatedly said, is clearly valid as 
one of good faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment; but whether it will be deemed such 
in law is another question. If the Court of | 
Claims dismisses the petition, an appeal | 
from its judgment may be taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. If it 
entertains the sult and renders judgment 





| and sanctioned as law. 


against the company, then an appeal may 
be taken to the Supreme Court. It thus 
seems likely that this question—at least, in 
some aspects of it—may be passed upon by 
the highest tribunal in the land. The in- 


surance companies have claims upon the 


Geneva Award to the amount of about 
$5,000,000, for the payment of which Con- 
gress has made no provision, This omission 
on the part of Congress is a gross outrage 
against their rights. 


THREE DAYS OF GRACE. 


Tue Institute of Accountants and Book- 
keepers in this city has sent a petition to 
the legislature of this state asking for the 
abolition by statute of the three days of 
grace on drafts, bills of 
notes. 


exchange, and 
There is no express 
statute in this state establishing such days 
of grace, and, hence, they exist only by 
usage, which the courts have recognized 


promiss¢ wry 


it is simply usage, 
and in this sense law, that, if A. B. promises 
to pay a note on the 16th of May, 188%, he 
may, if he chooses, add three days to stipu- 
lated time of payment, without dishonoring 
the note. These are called the * three days 
of grace,” yet the note bears interest for 
these three days. The debtor, simply at his 
option, postpones the payment for this 
period and derives from the postponement 
no other benefit, and whether he will do so 
or not the holder of the note cannot tell. 
Now, if there ever was a good reuson for 
such u usage, that reason has long since 
ceased to be operative in this country. The 
facilities of intercommunication are so 
abundant and prompt in their action that 
such days of grace are not needed for any 
practical purpose. In many of the states 
they have been abolished by express statute, 
and we can see no good reason why they 
should not be abolished in this state. In 
some countries, asin France, for example, 
no such days of grace have ever been 
allowed by usage or statute. They are a 
source of perplexity to the creditor, since he 
can never tell beforehand whether the 
debtor will claim any part or the whole of 
his days of grace; and they are of no real 
advantage tothe debtor. Let thirty days 
in a bill of exchange or a promissory note 
mean just thirty days, no more and no less, 
and the parties will then definitely under- 
stand each other—the one, what he has to 
do and when he is to do it, and the other, 
what he has to expect and when he is to 
expect it. We have no doubt that the con- 
venience, simplicity, certainty, and regu- 
larity of business operations in the settle- 
ment of contracts would be better promoted 
by abolishing these days of grace altogether. 


RESUMPTION IN ITALY. 


Tue Italian Government, having for a 
long series of years tried the charms of 
paper money, has within a few years past 
been endeavoring to get itself into a position 
to resume specie payments. The twelfth 
of April, 1883, is the day fixed for specie 
resumption. The stock of gold on hand, 
accumulated for this purpose, amounts to 
$83,500,000. This is supposed to be amply 
sufficient to guarantee the prompt payment 
of all the notes presented. When specie 
payments were resumed in this country, on 
the 1st of January, 1879, there was no rush 
to the Treasury for gold. The holders of 
legal-tender notes, knowing that they could 
get gold for them ut their face value, 
preferred to use the notes, as more con- 
venient and of equal commercial value. 
The same, us we presume, will be true in 
Italy. The premium on gold in Italy has 
fallen to one-half of one per cent., and with 
resumption it will disappear altogether. 

The success of the effort in Italy will dis- 
pose the other paper-money countries in 
Europe to establish their currency on the 
basis of specie payments; and in the end, 
unless a war should intervene to prevent 
the result, it may be expected that Austria 
and Russia will wheel into line. All his- 
tory shows that the finances of no coun- 
try are or can be in a sound and safe 
condition with a purely credit currency. 
The tendency of such a currency is to 
increase by excessive issues and to de- 
preciate in value by the amount of 
such issues; and geverally it has ended 
in repudiation, either complete or partial. 
Gold and silver are, by a fixed and estab- 





lished usage and for reasons that are ab- 
solutely controlling, the money of the 
civilized world; and paper money, dis- 
severed from them by not being redeemable 
in them, can never take their place and per- 
form their functions. Such is alike the ex- 
perience and the wisdom of the world; and 
any nation that disregards this experience 
will sooner or later come to grief. 

There was a great hue and cry among the 
Greenbackers that the resumption of specie 
payments in the United States would bring 
untold calamities upon the industrial in- 
terests of the people. The experiment was 
tried, and the result very speedily proved 
them to be false prophets. The interests 
of business are identified with a sound cur- 
rency and no currency that is simply one 
of paper possesses this character. 

> 


CITY LETTER POSTAGE. 


Conaress has, at last, heeded the voice of 
the people, and reduced the postage charge 
on half-ounce letters to two cents for all 
parts of the country. his is a change in 
the right direction, and in the end, and 
that, too, not far distant in the future, will 
lead to another change, bringing down the 
rate to one cent. 

There was a special provision in the law, 
before this change, that letters put into the 
post-oftice for delivery in the same city 
should be charged but two cents, and that 
unsealed circulars should be charged only 
oue cent. This provision still remains; 
and, hence, under the new law it will cost 
as much to mail a letter for delivery in the 
same city as it will to mail it to the most 
distant point in the country. The Govern- 
ment will charge two cents for carrying a 
letter from New York to San Francisco 
and charge the same price for carrying it 
from one street to another in the same city. 

Now, it seems to us that a good point at 
which to commence the movement for the 
one-cent rate throughout the entire coun- 
try is the city rate where letters are mailed 
and delivered in the same city. If the Gov- 
ernment can carry letters for two cents and 
postal cards for one cent over the longest 
routes, it certainly can afford to receive 
and deliver letters in the same city for one 
cent. The one-cent rate for the whole 
country is the point to be ultimately reached ; 
and, in the meantime, let us have this 
rate on city letter postage. The interests 
of the general public are best served by 
cheap postage rates; and, since the Govern- 
ment has the exclusive monopoly in the 
postal business, it should bring down its 
charges to the lowest practicable figures 
and thereby serve the people. 

AS ees 
POSTAL NOTES. 

ConeGress, just before its adjournment, 
passed a bill modifying the postal money- 
order system. This bill provides for the 
issue of what it calls ‘‘ postal notes,” repre- 
senting sums of less than five dollars. These 
notes are simply certificates of indebtedness, 
payable to bearer, and, where issued, require 
no corresponding advices to be sent to the 
paying office. The Postmaster-General 
may, in his discretion, authorize post- 
masters at any money-order office to issue 
such notes, on an engraved form to be pre- 
seribed and furnished by him and to charge 
a fee of three cents for each note. The 
notes are payable at any money-order office 
which the remitter may select or at the 
office of issue. They become invalid after 
three months from the last day of the 
month in which they were issued; and after 
this period the holder of such invalid notes 
must forward them to the superintendent of 
the money-order system at Washington, 
with an application for duplicates, payable 
to such holder, and with an additional 
charge of three cents for each duplicate. 
The bill authorizes the issue of money- 
orders at rates graded at eight cents for a 
ten-dollar order up to forty-five cents for 
one of a hundred dollars. 

Congress by this bill proposes to supple- 
ment the money-order system and _ still fur- 
ther promote the convenience of the people 
through our postal system. When it shall 
reduce the rate of letter postage to one cent 
and add the postal telegraph and the postal 
savings bank, it will give to our postal 
system still greater power to minister to the 
public good. We believe that, in the end, 
al] these improvements will be made. They 








were adopted years ago in England and 
have proved a complete success. There is 
no reason why a like success should not 
follow their adoption in this country. 

; lillie sagan 


CAMPAIGN FUNDS. 


A BILL has been introduced into the leg- 
islature of this state which authorizes any 
citizen, by the proper application, to com- 
pel any candidate for office at an election 
or any committee collecting and disbursing 
funds for political purposes to file in the 
Supreme Court a detailed account of bis or 
their expenses in any canvass or election. 
The object of the bill is to provide a way 
by which the use of what are called cam- 
paign funds may be made known to the 
public. Larger sums are thus raised to 
carry ¢clections, und there is no doubt that 


| large amounts of money ure most corruptly 


used; bribing voters is a common practice 
With political parties. And, if every candi- 
date for office and every campaign commit- 
tee might by law be compelled to give an 
itemized account of his or their election ex- 
penses, the mere liability would operate as 
a very healthful restraint upon the misuse 
of money at elections. It would contribute 
to promote the purity of elections, as against 
bribery, and would also enable those who 
furnish campaign funds for clection purposes 
to know what has been done with them. 
We have no doubt that such a law would 
at least to a very considerable extent, be 
corrective of serious evils and work wel. 
for the interests of public morality. The 
Democrats have the majority in both houses 
of the legislature and, by passing this bill. 
will give evidence that they are in favor of 
reforming the abuses of our election meth- 
ods. 


<i 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


‘THE symptoms are very cheering, as well 
as encouraging, in the money market, and, 
with a continuation of the present influx of 
funds, it is confidently asserted that the con- 
dition of the market will be that of ease 
within a very few days. The banks have 
gained in reserve $1,357,625 last week. The 
arrivals of gold from Europe have been 
large and the fact that the Treasury De- 
partment has commenced the payment of 
the April interest on the public debt, with- 
out rebate, cannot fail to strengthen the 
bank reserves and ease the loan market, 
especially as the domestic exchanges show 
that the currency movement is now turning 
in favor of this city. The rates on call to 
borrowers on pledges of stock Collateral 
have varied between 3 and 12 per cent., 
with the bulk of the transactions at 6@8 
per cent. Holders of Government bonds 
were supplied at4@6 per cent. Time loans 
on stocks were quoted at 6 per cent. and 
prime mercantile discounts at 6@6} per 
cent. 

Bank Srocks.—The following table pre- 
sents the capital, net profits, and the quota- 
tion of the last sale of stock of the various 
banks in the city: 










et Last 

Capdal. Profits, Sale. 

peer - 83,000,0-0 81,694,500 1514, 
American Exchange. - 5,000,000 1,418,900 127 

a 280,000 215,700 1853, 
NIE. ccniumnddipbanm amined 1,000,000 1,296,700 230 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.. 300,000 187,600 145%, 
Central National......... . 2,000,000 518,900 1244, 

i icccesvessncens cosscces 900,000 228,400 123) 
CRAGNEM....ccccscsccccccccccese GROSS 218,200 136 
SS SCS PE RE TI 300,000 = - 3,706,600 2,105 
ee . 1,000,000 1,762,200 266 
Citizens’ 600,000 190,000 120 





Commerce. . 


sine seve... 5,000,000 5,165,700 14 
Comte... .00600s.cccesesece 


1,000,000 312,800 120 














Corn Exchange. ............-++. 1,000,000 947,800 1764, 
Hnnt BaVeF. ccc cccccccscess 250,000 73,800 10635 
Eleventh Ward........ seein 100,000 6,200 #OSy 
Fifth National............... - 150,000 61,400 108}, 
First National....... - 600,000 3,477,700 BBTy 
Fourth National...... ---- 3,200,000 = 1,013,500 12% 
Fulton National]................ 600,000 341,400 1364, 
OI 6c caveccccccscaece 100,000 6,400 450 
Gallatin National... ce eeee 1,000,008 900,700 168 
Pi iscevskuinkesenhueinesd 200,000 21,300 - 
German American,.......... 750,000 165,400 
German Exchange............. 200,000 134,200 115, 
QOTTRBMI Re os oc ccce8 cc... ccescece 200,000 142,600 1013, 
Greenwich.........+.+. peueeee - 200,000 41,200 Llo 
EE a cccccane cosereeveceunt 1,000,000 463,200 1413, 
Importers’ and Traders’ - 1,600,000 2,858,500 266 
TPVIMG...000. covccese-scccccccere 660,000 1i2,700 1344, 
<< ccimeinbncenersces 100,000 4400 
Leather Manufacturers’...... 600,000 487,100 18235 
inc cviciiccrccedes sécvee 300,000 4600 — 
I .ctininecneenetane - 2,050,000 1,088,700 1b4 
Manuf. and Merchants’ Wino Ww 
Marine......cccgpcccccccces 143,700 145 
Market........ ) 329,500 142 
Mechanics’........... ......... 2,000,000 1,085,000 1493 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ 
Mercantile 
Merchants’... 

hante’ FE. 
Metropolis 
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Metropolitan.... .............. 8,000,000 1,437,900 166 
Mount Masris...............+. 100,000 10,00 — | 
Murray Hin 100,000 108,700 200 
PN ties cicobndsseepdcinwens 500,000 105,800 126 
BR hacer ae dor sinns sapanes 2,000,000 900,100 150 
N. Y. National Exc bange.. 300,000 %,100 10244 
New York County............+ 200,000 4,100 — 
Ninth National ve 183,600 120 
North America... 214,000 102 
North River 77,200 121 | 
Oriental... 228,400 15244 
Pacific 422,700 235,000 162 
ee 2,000,000 1,128,600 161 
People's...... 2uu, U0 125,600 157% 
Phenix... - 1,000,000 242,200 lov 
Produce. . 125,000 1,000 30 
Republic... ncomnediacnal 1,500,000 345,000 140 
Second National......... eee. =—BU0,000 lilo — 
Seventh Ward pasesseen 300,000 78,400 1057, 
Shoe and Leather............ 500,000 144,700 130 
Sixth National.. 200,000 51,700 
St. Nicholas. . - 500,000 298,300 130'; 
State of New Youk.. 00,000 128,500 133%, 
Third National........... 1,000,000 215,400 110 
ae 1,000,000 276,100 116 
Union National................ 1,200,000 733,700 156 
United States................ 500,000 134,400 152% 
Wee MI iicensds nenceacsene 500,000 4,200 106 
Weat Side... 200,000 12* 500 
Srock Marketr.-—-The condition of the 


stock market last week was chiefly notable 
for its inactivity and dullness. Notwith- 
standing the market has stagnant, it 
has not manifested the weakness consequent 
upon such a condition, for, although values 
move sluggishly, they tend upward when 
they move at all. Such the case last 
week, at the end of which the list was 
firm and showed a small but general im- 
provement. The dealings of the market 
were confined almost exclusively to the 
room-traderg and the situation continues 
to be one of waiting for the ‘ outsiders” to 
step in and be shown; but ‘‘ they. don’t 
come,” realizing from bitter experience 
that Wall Street profits are very precarious. 
The sales for the week amounted to 1,144,- 
216 shares, of which the following are the 
highest, lowest, and closing quotations : 


been 


Was 


High- Low- Clos'g 

Sales. est. est. Mar.31. 

Adams Express....... ipebiacion oo 12 38127", 12735 
American Express.............. 2005 8 oo) a 

Alton and Terre Haute......... 1,600 71 701, 

Alton and Terre Haute, pf...... 1,000 985; 9 99 





Am. Tel. and C. Co............. m0 6K HB hy 
Bost. Air Line, pf............-++ 265 «(78 78 78 
B., C. R,, and N..... 7 Sy 8 1) 
Canada Southern... . 5,900 6s 66 673g 
Canadas Pacific.........cccsseeee BON 594G «BBy «HO 
Central Arizona..........-...+++ 200 X y 4 
Central Pacific....... 110,667 783% 7455 764% 
Chi., St. L., and N. O........... 300 «80 su 80 









6... 0, ent f..... 550 734g «78 73 

ee ae 3146 by Oy 
Ohicago, Bur.,and Q............ 14,625 12534 1915; 1247, 
Chicago and Alton.............. 605 134%, 1344g 15445 
Chicago and N. W.... 15,850 1345; 1324, 134% 
Chicago and N. W. vf... «eee B90 1503% 464g liv 

Chicago, M., and St. P.......... 21,310 10274 102‘; 1021, 
"C., Mil., and St. P........c.cc00- 85,034 99% 977, ga 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 100 119% 1197, 119% 
Chicago, M., and St. Paul, pf.. 1,210 117% 116%, 1173; 
Cincinnati and Cleveland...... 500 4446 49 49 

Cleveland and Pittsburgh..... 341 139°, 139% 139% 
Col. and Granville, pf.......... 100 46 46 46 

Colorado Coal.......... - % $1 3235 
Delaware, L., and W > 1235, 1254, 
Delaware and Hudson......... 1,°62 1084s 107% 18 
Denver and Rio Grande........ 38,870 47%; 457, 47%; 


De SEG. GI. oc ce scccsccses 
Fast Tennessee... 
East Tennessee, pf ve 
eS 
Fort W. and D.C 

GO: TD, cncscesecoesvse 
Hanover and St. Jo., pf.... 
Homes. Mining............. - 
Illinois Central............00..++ 
Ind., Bloom., and W........... 
Lake Shore... pimbtiin se 
Lake Shore, ex div. Suaeeaunse 
Lake Erie and Western. 











Louisville and Nashyille........ 9,000 BH, 53°, 34% 
Long Island...............- 450 F274 G27, Rg 
Manhattan. . 20 By 4 Ms 
Manhattan, B........ " 25 My My M4 
Memphis and Charleston. “s 400 BBs BRGY 
Mil. and L. Shore, pref......... 10 4 MY HY 
Metropolitan slimbanebe 100 «80 80 0 
Michigan Central.............-. 37,750 MY O14, 987, 
Mobile and Ohio 20 «18 wy 18 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 0 87 2% 
Minn. and St. Lonia, pref...... oo 8 BI% BT 
Mutual Union Tel.........- -- 1,300 19 173g 18» 
Mo., Kan., and Texas.... 17,242 81% 303% «B1% 
Missouri Pacific. 24,700 102%, 100% 102°, 
Morris and Es#sex ws ee 


Nashville, C., and St. L. 
New Central Coal 
N. J. Contral.......... 
New Jersey........ 
N. ¥. Comtenl........ 
eA. | ee 
N. ¥., Lack., and W............ 
N. Y., L. E., and W...........000 


N. Y., Ont., and W. * 

N. ¥. 0. and St. Le........0000 

N. Y. C, and St. L., pref......... 1,200 Dy 2 2 
North and West., pref . 1000 4% 4 41 
Northern Pacific............... - 65,593 1 49%, 497% 
Northern Pacific, pref.......... 48,580 87 a ded 
Ohio and Mississippi...... ..... 0 B35 88% 22% 
Grama Bae, OS... .ccccccccceee, OO. ,@ 83 3 
Oregon Trans.........-..-.+----. 66,270 84% B1% «8% 
Oregon Trans. ex., d............ 3100 BIg BIg 81% 
Oregon R. and Nav 300 188 «61370188 


Ohio Central............ 


Quicksilver 
Rochester and 


Roch. Island,exd 











Rich. and Dan tad a M4 Rig MM 
Bie. OG WB .ccocceccecsccece 2 2 2 
Rich. and Alle................ nn wu 
Stand. Mining...............-+++ ty 6% 6% 
South Carolina.......... 25 By Bs | 
SO —eaEEEEEE liv 165y 158 
St. P. and Omaha..... mm, 4y «#477. 
St. P. and Omaha, pref... tt ee See 
Texas and Pacific... én 4 ow, «64 
er rer ae 
Virginia Midland.......... 25 % 3 


Wab., St. L., and P B04 485, 4914 | 





W., 8. L., and P., pref...... be, en APH | 
Weatern U. Tel..... nae 2% 1% 5, 
U. 8. Bonps.~-The government bond | 


market was active and strong on a brisk 
demand from various parts of the country, 
from persons who desire to evade taxation | 
in the April Extended 5s | 
advanced 3; 44s and 3s each &, and 4s i. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 

Bid, Asked. Bid, Axrked, | 


bs, “SJ, com. at 334.104 - Currency 60, "9%. .12 
4'oa, 1891, rex 113°, 113, Currency 6, °96. .128 


assessments. 


4348. 1691, coup .114%, 1135, Currency 68, ‘#7. .128 - 
4s, 1907, rex......119 119", Currency 66, “4.131 


4a, 1907, coup 120 130: * Currency te, "9%. .135 
Three per cents. 1045 los 


RaILroap Boxps.—Railroad bonds were 
quiet, but steady to strong. The principal 
changes were an advance of 1} per cent. in 


Houston and Texas (Western Division) 
Firsts, to 1064; 1} in Richmond and Dan- 
ville Debentures, to 66}; 1 per cent. in 


Chesapeake and Ohio 6s of 1911, to 103; 1 
per cent. in Metropolitan Seconds, to 83, 
and 1 per cent. in Pacific 
Grants to 110. 

Bank STaTEMENT.—-The statement of the 
associated banks for last week shows a gain 
in specie of #1,089,400; a loss in legal ten- 
ders of *223,600; a contraction in loans of 
#2,749,000 ; deposits of *1,- 
967,300, and an expansion in circulation of 
$218,600. The movement for the week re- 
sults in a gain in reserve of #1,357,625, but 
the banks still hold $4,097,450 less than the 
legal requirements. 
gives figures in detail: 


Union Land 


a decrease in 





| the. foreign exchange market has been | 


‘| strong on a better inquiry, resulting from | 


the increased ease in the money market and | 
a limited supply of bills. The nominal ask- | 
ing quotations were marked up 1c. to $4.82 | 
for 60-day bills and $4.84} for demard. | 
| Actual business was done at concessions of | 
| $ to Ihe. from the posted figures. 

Freawctat Irems.—-The coinage executed 


| made up of 900,619 silver dollars, 619 half. 
| dollars, 619 quarter-dollars, 574,619 dimes, 
| 2,583,488 five-cent pieces, 3,919 three-cent 
| pieces, and 2,623,919 cents. 


on 4 per eent. bonds. 


of these bonds will be suspended during the 
| for the payment of the dividend due May 


| health, and it is thought he will be able to 
| assume his duties at the Treasury Depart- 
| ment in a few 


The following table | 


Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits, 
New York... 38,972,000 21,545,000 = 413,000 87,900,000 
Manhattan. 6,942,000 566,000 211,000 5,255,000 
Merchants’. 6,550,900 456,500 597,800 4,792,900 
Mechanics’. 7,041,000 942,000 444,900 5,642,000 
Union 4,128,500 754,400 296,500 3,333,500 
America 8,716,500 514,800 445,900 5.478.600 
Phenix 2,902,000 554,000 87,000 2,517,00g 
aa 7,681,100 1,775,000 452,000 7,429.90 
Trad’sem'n’s 2,915,900 267,100 94,900 1,586,600 
Fulton...... 1,613,800 265,400 75,300 1,161,000 
Chemical... 12,743,600 3,226,700 34,600 12,726,400 
Mer. Exch.. 3,248,900 340,400 335,400 2,731,300 
Gallatin .... 4,285,300 356,700 106,200 2,142,300 
Btch & Dro. 1,748,700 228,700 70,700 1,520,100 
M'chs.&Tra. 1,002,000 138,000 3,000 954,000 
Greenwich.. 1,006,900 23,600 137,300 9596, 800 
Lea. Manuf. 2,817,400 220,500 257,800 1,915,100 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,092,700 156,500 109,300 1,050,000 
St'te of N.Y. 3,748,400 329,200 U4, 700 3,319,400 
Am. Ex..... 14,024,000 1,716,000 460,000 10,219,000 
Commerce... 14,724,200 1,846,800 $54,200 7,782,500 
Broadway... 5,334,900 743,200 145,900 2,609,400 
Mercantile.. 5,988,700 938,400 B85, 900 5,682,100 
Pacific...... 2,219,200 165,400 228,800 2,224,900 
Republic.... 4,796,300 181,400 479,800 2,710,300 
Chatham.... 3,533,900 612,700 133,600 3,593,300 
People’s..... 1,438,600 158,200 95,000 1,689,900 
N. America. 2,583,900 302,000 154,000 2,506,400 
Hanover.... 7,946,200 1,416,200 610,200 #,308,100 
Irving...... 3,280,700 399,600 284,400 3,015,000 
Metropol'n. 12,569,000 1,646,000 498,000 8,716,000 
Citizene’ . 2,357,400 404,900 211,700 2,430,900 
Nassau..... 2,312,200 60,200 195,400 2,440,700 
Market. . 2,549,200 441,000 2,000 2,250,500 
St. Nicholas 2,260,200 232,300 49,800 1,857,800 
Shoe & Lea. 2,536,000 564.000 215,000 3,000,000 
Corn Exch. 4,242,600 425,000 77,000 3,122,300 
Continent'l 5,476,900 1,462,700 122,300 6,054,000 
Oriental.... 2,079,800 92,300 319,100 1,921,900 
Marine. . 3,815,000 473,000 156,000 8,537,000 
Imp. & Tra. 18,690,900 = 4,714,600 497,600 = -:0,006,800 
ee 16,353,900 4,297,200 775,600 26,450,400 
Wall St.Nat. 1,746,200 170,400 116,400 1,561,400 
North River 1,622,000 20,000 137,000 1,494,000 
East River.. 1,141,100 88,600 121,000 896,200 
Fourth Nat. 15,655,100 3,325,700 606,500 15,661,700 
Central Nat. 7,311,000 912,000 982,000 7,656,000 
Second Nat. 3,217,000 620,000 308,000 3,698,000 | 
Ninth Nat.. 5,786,500 807,900 $46,700 5,446,600 
First Nat'l.. 14,487,000 2,821,400 238,400 13,875,700 
Third Nat.. 5,374,800 S500 552,000 5,494,600 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,388,200 143,200 128,400 1,098,900 
Bowery. 1,924,400 201,400 255,900 1,771,800 
N.Y.County 1,656,100 24,900 491,500 1,919,400 
Ger.-Amer... 2,235,200 284,900 43,900 1,249,100 
Chase . 6,121,900 1,097,700 1,900 5,973,100 
Fifth Ave... 1,908,500 422,100 106,200 2,000,400 | 
German Ex. 1,702,900 52,000 162,000 1,892,900 
Germania... 1,685,500 66,100 118,690 1,602,300 
U.S. Natl.. 4,406,20 1,080,800 0,300 4,618,200 
Lincoln N'l. 1,241,700 198,800 145,900 1,319,100 
Garfield Nat 573,00 19,300 127,500 582,000 
Total. .. 310,130,100 #49, 49,086,400) 16,801) m0 #779,944.200 
Dee. Inc. Dec. Dee. 
Comparisons $2,749,000 81,089,400 8 223,600 1,967,300 
Clparings for the week ending Mar. 24th. . 850,808,618 55 
do. do. do. Mar. 3iet . 58,867,998 2 
Balances for the week ending Mar. Mth... 23,199,407 69 
do. do. do, Mar. Bist... 24,177,704 13 
Forgigs Excuance.—The business of | 


at the United States Mint in Philadelphia _ 
during March aggregated 6,687,752 ae | 


valued at $1,114,073.81. This amount as | 


The Treasury Department has been in- 
formed that the sum of 3,800,000 has 
already been paid out under the recent 
order anticipating the interest due May Ist 


The total exchanges of 34 per cent. bonds 
into 3 per cents. to date amounts to %300,- 
634,450, of which *9,190,100 have been ex- 
changed since February 1st. The exchange 





month of April, in order to allow the prepar- 
ation of the schedules and interest checks 


Ist. 
Secretary Folger continues to improve in 


days. The appointment of 
Mr. Graves as Assistant Treasurer was 
made by the President upon Secretary 
Folger’s recommendation, and that of Capt. 
Burrill as chief of the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing was made by Acting 
Secretary French in pursuance of the 
Secretary's direction. It thus appears that 
he is already giving some attention to 
questions before the Department. It is 
more than likely, however, that Secretary 
Folger will act upon the advice of his 
physician and take a trip to Bermuda be- 
fore reassuming personal charge of the 








| 


| Treasury Department. 


The committee appointed to examine the 
cash in the United States Treasury and the 
accounts of the late Treasurer began work 
after the close of business on Saturday by 
making a count of the teller’s cash, so that 
there need be no interference with the busi- 
ness of the office. The reserve vault was 
also sealed up, preparatory to taking an in- 


ventory of its contents, as turned over by Mr. | 


Gilfillan. It is thought that the count will 
occupy two or three weeks. There has not 


been a thorough overhauling of the Treas- | 


urer’s office for ten years, the last full exami- 
nation being one made during Treasurer 
Spinner’s time. When Mr. Spinner turned 
over the office to Treasurer New, the latter 
was willing to accept the cash and accounts 
without examination, and his bondsmen 
also being willing, the Secretary 
Treasury dispensed with an examination. 
The same thing occurred when Treasurer 
Wyman succeeded Mr. New and when Gil- 
fillan succeeded Wyman. 
expressed his willingness to forego an ex- 
amination on the present occasion; but the 
Secretary thinks, so long a time has inter- 
vened since the last count, that one should 


now be made. The committee will be 


assisted in the work by a force of twenty or | 


thirty clerks, detailed from offices other than 
the Treasurer's office. A count will be 
made of the old notes in the reserve vault, 
the silver and gold, and the bonds held in 
trust. President Upton, of the committee 


has decided that an actual count must be | 


made in all cases. The packages of notes 
| will be opened and counted, as will also be 
the bags of gold and silver coin. 


the disbursing officers. 
| Divienps.—The Lake Shore and Mich. 
igan Southern Railway Co. has declared a 
quarterly dividend of two per cent., 


| May Ist. 


payable 


| Omaha Railway Co. has declared a quar- 


terly dividend of one and three-quarters | 


| per cent., payable April 20th. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


| Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treiand, pand France. 





OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS CREDITS. 


‘SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


of the | 


He will | 
personally assume charge of the work of | 
comparing the cash on hand with the Treas- | 
| urer’s accounts and with the accounts of | 


The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and | 


No Risk: «=*Solid 10 per Cent. 


RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
Can Handle Sums Large or Smali. 


Sclid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 


For Circular address the 


Central ltuots Financial Agency, Jacksonville I. 
0/ NE Setar Wan hy vl 


0 otter Waren amount ate 


and principal ree) 
| York Ar, and collected 
sent to you free ty i 
one, BP Bi x ney’ “iiok Py XS 

US. 
| ae with ou Rif coe voleatt = 
foreclose a mo! e on a Red River Valley farm. 
delays in investing. Lonns 


AS SAFE AS U. 8. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MUCH, 1 
am known and recommended and endorsed by leading 
business men and clerxsymen East and West—men for 
whom I bave been making these investmente for years 
past. Among my 


REFERENCES 


are such names an 


Rey. Wm. L. Gage » D. Py Hartford, Coun. 
M. E. Gatea, Pht D., 


AL.D., Pres't Rutgers College, New 
Brunswick hy 


Thuiporters’ and jbraders: National Bank, New York. 
First } Betional § Sank, St. Paul, Mix 
Franklin Falls Savings Bank, Franklin Falla, N. H. 
The Congregationaliat, Boston, 
THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 

All are pleased with my investments. Send for fuller 
inforenae on and circular. Remit by New York or 
Boston drafts, payable to my order, Address 


E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


4 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Reall- 
road Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negot!sted, 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS covducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


ane othe f. ‘orporations. 
THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 


mee 
No 


Mention this paper. 


WILL CONDUCT 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other © eapere, 
tions whose property tsin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
op Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con. 
vert them Into interest-paying investments, 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap 
plication. 


JOHN ©. SHORT. President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


o FARM MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Principal and Semi- meual inter 
° payable in Ney ° Exchange send 

app eg how’ in’ “a ++ 
$500 to $5,000, xty-ejght Gunesed Nocoe m 
twelve years. a ne won aon a reves: NCEA 
Gilman, Bon & Co. qn 


Nations! Bank. N. yt city: me Ot 
torneys, 120 road lway; Rev Kempshall .D., 
beth, N.'J.; Kev. E. P. Hammond, Vernon, Conn. ; Bat 
mouth Savin v. ‘beorse 


we Ban anover, ¥ H.; 
Loomis, D.D., Cutten Springs, N.Y. 


GEO. W. FRAN & DARROW, BANKERS, 


167 Broadway, N. You and Corning, Towa. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well to write noe b4 ge op the ol4 Banking 
HOWES & COMPANY, 
11 Wore nie RES echoes 


This house transacts« a  Beveral Book 
business, web very Ly 
on demand on depusti site at 4 per cent,, payable 


The latter has | 


| 


8% First Mortgages 


| Large security, Somet ing new. Send for i 
FRANCIS SMITH & CO. Todianspolis, tod 





DIVIDEND N OTICES. 


THE LAKE onOsE AY AXD ph HN 5OU THERN) 
om SaeeOneet '» OPYICY, 


| Gann Cer ’ | 
peineat athe Zain = 
» lat idny Pi Mets nest at Ax ye 


2 e 
ane cline ot of the i poaee — , 


| 
i 
' 


Be 
5> 
z 
nih 


~ the’ er aot ill Cie 
the #0th inst,, 


the morning of Friday. the at dng oC May 4 a 
Treasurer, 


j Acting 


VAHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS « OMAHA 

/ RAILWAY COMPANY—Office No. Wall St., 
New York, March th, 13. A dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS per cent. on the preferred stock 
of this company will be paid at this office on FRIDAY, 
April 20th next. Transfer books of preferred and 
common stocks will be closed on March Sist inet., and 
reopened April 4,13. M.L. SYKES, Treasurer. 


WererTer Uxton, 
| me er (on a a 
psvepanD: New 63. 

| The Board of Direct have declared « quarterly 
| dividend of ONE AND THREE-FOURTHS PER CENT 
npon the capital stock of this company, from the net 
| earnings of the three woutbs ending March Bist inetant 
payable at the office of the Treasurer, on removal of 
legal restraint prohibiting such payment, on and after 
the 16th day of April next, to shareholders of record 
on the 2th of March instant. 


| 
| Sea reckeer of ee 
R, H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer, 









THE INDEPENDENT. 
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| nery silks and selections were = seats re- 








= 
Commercial, A Hes " 
ss - Pe —@ 74) ae —@ 1% 
| stricted to small lots of specialties, needed Androscoggin Kearsarge sat..—@ 85¢ 
DRY Ds for the renewal of assortments. Ribbons | sat.......... —@ 834 Lawrence...... —@— . 
GOODS. aan t : ear tad : : , | Canoe River...—@ 644 Naumkeag sat..—@ 84 H s . 
were in fair request as regards fashionable | Cierendon....—w@ 65; Pepperell bea.—@ 4 | GFBAt Decline in Prices. 
oan w 5 . lf > y > i . -_ 7 | 
luz market for dry goods has not been | , - res oom Ce & — / — dcdiaiwia = Rockport... @ 7% | . 
‘ ‘ in sewing silk and machine twist was re- mported....—@ 7 | | DURING THE PAST FEW WEEKS WE HAVE 
as active as was expected during the past : CHECKS, | TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF THE APPARENT PANIC 
ported in some quarters. 


week, though the amount of business trans- 
when all the 
considered, 


acted was fairly satisfactory, 
circumstances are The strin- 
the market has crippled 
many of the merchants, and has resulted in 
the abandonment of a number of enter- 
prises which would have tended to enhance 
the general trade. 


gency of money 


Buyers were exceeding- 
ly cautious in their operations and con- 


fined their purchases, strictly to immediate | 


demands. In order to overcome the 
vantages realized and believing that the pres- 
ent condition of the money market was but 


temporary, 


disad- 


buyers have resorted to demand- 
ing that bills be 
the 
disposition to meet the 
that direction, in 
The operations of 
week were not as large as» anticipated; but 
orders from the road and 
those received by mail and telegraph have 
given a very The 


was somewhat spasmodic ; 


dated ahead and 
houses have 


many of 
commission manifested a 
views of buyers to 
order to 
the 


some extent in 
secure business. 


salesmen on 


satisfactory amount. 
jobbing trade 
but still of fair proportions, considering the 
unspringlike the weather, 
which has been a dampener upon the 
There has 
number of Western buyers in 
who have 


condition of 
sale 
of Spring and Summer goods. 
been a large 
the market, liberal in 
their purchases of goods adapted to the 


been very 


coming season, The backwardness of the 
season has prevented the near-by trade, 
however, from making full assortments. 


The tone of the 
steady 


general market has been 
and all domestic productions of a 
strictly desirable character firmly held 
while some of the 
fabrics are no longer marketable. 
Corton The 
cotton goods market 
changed. 


are 
at current prices, trashy 
Goops. the 
materially 
first hands con- 


situation in 
has not 
The demand at 
but 


naturally 


tinues steady, moderate, and the job- 


bing trade is active than a 
many retailers having com- 
pleted their early purchases and ygeturned 
home. 


less 
short time ago, 
brown sheet- 
the 


arrive, 


Fine and heavy fine 


ings are in steady and most 
popular brands are sold to 
leading makes of wide 


best fine and medium 


request, 
as are 

The 
bleached  shirt- 
ings are moving to a very fair amount; but 
the lower qualities are a trifle slow. Dyed 
ducks corset 
jeans 


sheetings. 
fine 


continue well sold up and 


and satteens are mostly in light 
supply. 
Print-Cloths 
demand and 
change, at 88c. for 
556x608; but the 
somewhat easier. 


Prints. 


moderate 
without quotable 
64x64s and 3 1-16c. for 
of the market is 


been in 
prizes are 


have 


tone 


There was an irregular demand 
for printed calicoes at tirst hands, but a fair 
business was done in certain makes with 
buyers on the spot, and many good orders 
were received through the 
traveling salesmen. Stocks of fancy prints 
are in pretty good condition and the sup- 
ply is steadily decreasing. The American 
Printing Company and the Oriental Print 
Works have stopped production for the 
season, and other printers are about follow- 
ing their example, while several works are 
running on short time. The best styles of 
fancy prints are firmly held by agents; but 
concessions are occasionally made on ‘ off 
styles,” in order to quicken their movement. 
The jobbing trade was fairly active, though 
hardly as brisk as the previous week. 

Ginghams have been quiet with jobbers 
and the demand by package buyers was 
chiefly restricted to small lots of choice 
dress styles, chambray effects, seersuckers, 
and other specialties. 

Dress Goovs.—Jobbers have made a lib- 
eral distribution of all-wool, worsted, and 
‘* wash” fabrics, in fair-sized parcels, and 
there was a steady inquiry for small re- 
assortments at first hands. Cashmeres, 
serges, and four-leaf twills were in good 
request, and plain-colored alpacas have 
shown increased animation. Wool suitings 
and sackings, nun’s veilings, and lace bunt. 
ings continue to move steadily, and avery 
fair business was done in fine yarn-dyed 
cotton dress materials. 

American Sitk Goods.—There was a some- 
what sluggish demand for dress and milli- 


medium of 


Woo.en Goops.—There is no change to 


| note in the condition of the woolen market 
from that of last week. The stormy 
weather in the latter part of the week 


seemed to add to the prevailing quietness 


that has been experienced for some days 
past; but goods are being delivered on the 


orders taken and some 


road. There 
important transactions on the 


through salesmen on the are 


| some spot 


i « ’ e 
| in the cheaper grades of worsteds. Satinets 


of the better grades are in fair demand, 


| though business is not as brisk as a little 


| while ago. Kentucky jeans and doeskins 
been moved lately in considerable 
quantities, particularly the best qualities of 
heavy goods, which seems to indicate some 
speculation and some of the mills 
started up again on production. 

Hostzry AND Unperwear.—The hosiery 
trade is of steady, moderate proportions, 
with a healthy condition of stocks, while in 
underwear there is a more decided improve- 
ment in the call for heavy goods. 


have 


have 


Foreign Goovs. 
Business in foreign goods has been gen- 





erally quiet throughout the week, though 
there was a moderate call for dress goods, 
many shades of which keep closely sold up 
Nun’s 
cashmeres, etc., in solid 
mostly favored in fine French 
goods and Oriental designs in English mixed 


and in some instances sold to arrive. 
veilings, foules, 
colors, are 





fabrics. Ladies’ cloths, cloakings, etc. are 
in fair, steady demand, the preference 
tending toward dark shades. Wide silks 
have taken for cloaks 
Prices on for- 
eign goods are generally pretty firm on all 
fresh, desirable goods; but some importers 
want to get rid of accumulated stocks, and 
it is necessary to keep in mind this dis- 
tinction as affecting values. 

Laces AND EmproieErtgs.—Cotton laces 
are comparatively dull, but silk laces are 
better and there is an improved call for 
guipures. Spanish laces are selling, but 
the supply is large and profits are accord- 
ingly reduced. There is a fair demand for 
some Hamburg and Swiss embroideries. 


Business in laces and embroideries is im- 
proving. 

The imports of dry goods at this a? for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


been considerably 


and linings at low prices. 


For the week. 1883. 1882. 
Entered at the port...........-.++++ $2,775,285 $3,452,557 
Thrown on market...............++ 2,730,497 3,501,070 

Since Jan. lst. 

Entered at the port . 89,404,403 40,528,195 
Thrown on market. . 38,428,245 41,106,271 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MonpDay EvENING, April 2nd, 1883. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
seem ties 7 Langdon GB. ..36 11 








.36 9 |Lensdale.. 36 8696 
ss ° 6 4 is ‘* Cambric 36 1244 
Allendale..... 64 61¢| Masonville hawks = 9g 
O waes 7-4 20 Nashua, he 944 
on 8-4 221¢ " P43 11% 
Avondale ......36 8%| “° W....45 128¢ 
Ballou & Son. ..86 1% Newmarket, F..36 7 
- ...98 6 |N. Y. Mills..... 36 11K 
Bay Mills...... 86 9g) “* Wt'rTwist 36 12)¢ 
Bellows Falls..86 1044) “ ..54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36  8%4| “ 6-4 17% 
Boott, R....... 27 «45% “ 84 25 
wie reer 36 * | Pepperell 64 17 
“ AGC,...36 934) ”" ..7-4 21 
Cabot 7-8 7 | ” ..84 23 
Fassel 44 7) " ..94 26 
OL cseceetl 9-8 104 45 10-4 281¢ 
o  opesniaeh 64 4| ” ..11-4 33 
ee 27 ti Pequot. . 54 16 
Clinton, Al... .36 . | ‘1.64 20 
Dauntless...... 36 Slaterville...... 33 6g 
Dwight, Anchor 36 0 Tuscarora, XX.36 11, 
Fearless 096 486784 |Utica.......... 35 «(9 
Fruit of the Loom : ex. heavy.36 9¢ 
“ a | ee 5-4 16 
“ | cee er 64 18 
* ot | | rrr ro 84 27} 
Forestdale..... me pet fi Secgkcal 94 30 
Green G....... a. ee oo 10-4 3234 
Gold Medal....36 73g} “ heavy...100 35 
« ce Hs “ Nonp.....86 12 
Great Falls, 8. .31 ¢ Wamsutta : 
" M..38 | “ OXX.36 «12 
A..38 — * cambric.36 1214 
Hill's Semp. Indem : “d’blewarp36 12 
ik 88 8 |Washington....26 63, 
“ “  ..86 9 |Wauregans, 100836 124¢ 
“ “:..@ * shirtcotton— 12 
. +4 45 12 © Ws 3... se 86 11 
Highland..... 366 C9 ** cambric...— 1244 
Hope.......--+ 86 8 |Whitinsville...36 8 
In Orchard : " wa! ¥ 
“  DW36 934) Williamsville : 
Langdon, 76. ...36 36 11 


new orders are had | 





Caledonia, XX .—@1144|Park Mills, No. 
“ 60 


ee eee —@12 
| Economy...... —@11 . Mills, No. 
pueetinee, Ha. 7—@— | 170........... —@13% 
Prodigy........—@Il1 York, eer @12 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......—@15!4 Otis, CC....... @12 
Boston....... @: Otis, Sr @13 
Columbian, h’y Pearl River....—@15 
| St Ge Tac eccecnss @16 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA..—@14'¢ 
brown.......—@14% “—" BB.... @13'4 
GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 81¢'Plunkett....... —@ 8 
ere —@ 8 iRenfrew....... —@10'¢ 
Glasgow,checks—@ 8 — Mw’ annul 
Gloucester, n’w—@ 8 | staple.. G@ 
Lancaster...... @ 8} gWhite M’ fgCe 0., 
Manchester....—@ 7%  fancy.. ~i 8 


_— 
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NEW MOURNING STORE. 


OWING TO THE GREAT SUCCESS 
ATTENDING OUR OPENING OF 
SULTS, WRAPS, AND MILLINERY,. 
WE SHALL CONTINUE THE SAME 


Monday and Tuesday, April 2 and 3. 


Sherman, Noble & Co., 


No. 38 West 23d St. 


CARPETS 


Twenty days’ sale, commencing Mon- 
day, April 2d, from one of the largest 
stock of goods ever before offered in this 
city under similar conditions. 


Both our immense buildings are filled to their 
fullest capacity with new goods, purchased since 
January lst for Spring trade and, having unex- 
pectedly sold one of the buildings we occupy 
(preparatory to our ultimate removal up-town), 
we must, in order to give possession to pur- 
chaser on April 23d, close out at least one-half 
of our stock of nearly $150,000 worth of goods. 
To give temporary room and to avoid storage of 
one-half of this immense stock, we shall sell it 
at prices which will command immediate sale, 


as the situation will not permit us to hold 
the goods for anything like ordinary retail 
prices. Occurring at the commencement of 


a season of the year when the purchase of car- 
pets is a household necessity, it offers a rare 
oppor tunity to purchasers to supply their needs 
economically, without acrificing anything in 
the character and quality of goods desired in 
order to obtain a bargain. It has never been 


our custom to issue flaming advertisements of 
a character to attract the attention of the 
public with meaningless prices, which never 
prevail when goods are asked for, and we 
desire in this connection to state that we 
simply place facts before our patrons and the 
ublic and leave it to them for judgment. 

ye never sell goods on credit; but, in view of 
the circumstances and to give those an oppor- 
tunity who might feel it more convenient to 
make their purchases later in the season, we 
will, to responsible and re gt ay my ,» give 
a reasonable term of credit. offer this to 
give alla chance and to sell every dollar’s worth 
of stock possible prior to April 23d. In order to 
give us an opportunity to fill orders pay 
before the season advances, it would be wel 
place your order early, as those who come first 
will, of course, receive first attention. 


Our lines comprise all new and desirable 

goods in Axminsters, Moquettes, Vel- 
vets, Brussels, Tapestries, 3-Ply, In- 
grains, etc., etc.; also Linoleum Floor 
and Oil Cloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, 
Window Shades, etc. There will be no 
such opportunity again this season to 
decorate your homes economically and 
handsomely. Please do not forget that 
we have but 20 days in which to place 
within your homes over $75,000 worth 
of Carpets. 


REUBEN SMITH, 
2 AND 4 FOURTH AVE., N. 


(NEAR COOPER INSTITUTE.) 





AMONG THE MANUFACTURE 


RS, A} PUR. 
CHASED, AT ABOUT ONE HALF THETR FORMER 
PRICE, MORE EXTENSIVELY RHAN OUR CAPAC. 
ITY FOR STORAGE WILL IT. 


4L ADM 
our owtie, wAREnoons ARE FULL TO 





HEM ON SALE A SMA E, 
Ww ‘HIS. LESS 1 HAN ME COST OF PRODUC: 
TION. FOR INSTANCE: 


500 PIECES AXMINSTEF F 
fARD. FORMER 3 AND $3. 

ALL OTHER GRADES 1 BOPURTIONATELY 

LOW VIGURES. 


MATTINGS. 


OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. LARGE SHIP. 
MENTS JUST RECEIVED OF FINE FAN M 

TINGS, IN ALL THE NEW COLORS. WHI Te FROM 
#4 PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, OR ldc. PER YARD. 
a a 


RED CHECK AND FANCY MATTINGS or giv. 
PER ROLL OF 40 YARDS, OR 25c. PER YARD. 


UPIHIOLsT ERY GOODS 
AND 
FURNITURE COVERINGS. 
$100,000 


WORTH, JUST OPENED IN Al 

SIGNS AND COLORINGS, AT 
THEIR VALU i 

SPECIAL LINE OF RAW SILK COVERINGS 

gi 5 } . FORMER PRICE $2 50 AND 8: 

600 PLECES RAW SILK A yy’ JUTE TAPESTR 

IN SILK EFFECTS, AT PER YARD. FORME 
PRIC E, “$1 5. 


IMMENSE BARGAINS IN 


LACE CURTAINS. 


WINDOW SHADES [a specialty). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 


& CO., 
Sixth Avenue and 13th St. 


ROTHSCHILD, 


56 and 58 WEST 14 ST., 


NEW YORK. 


26 Rue D’enghien, 


PARIS, 
Importer of Fine Millinery Goods. 


We have just received from our New York Housea 
number of 


Trimmed Bonnets 
and Turbans, 


which are copies of Imported Hats just received, and 
are copied so successfully as tomake them really more 
desirable than the imported, as they are, if anything, 
handsomer and sold about 25 per cent. less. 

Our Stock of 


UNTRIMMED MILLINERY 


comprises our usual UNEQUALED VARIETY in 
STRAW GOODS, FLOWERS, OSTRICH and FANCY 
FEATHERS, LACES, CROWNS, GOLD and SIL- 
VER CORDS, BRAIDS and CLOTHS, POMPONS, 
and other FANCY TRIMMING EFFECTS, CRAPES 
in Black and Colors, RIBBONS in Satin, Ottoman, 
Velvet, etc. Also the new two-toned Ribbons. The 
latest novelty in SASH RIBBONS, VELVETS, SILKS, 
SATINS, ete 

We beg leave to say that all the above articles are 
found here in GREATER VARIETY, BETTER 
QUALITY, and LOWER IN PRICE thanin any other 
house, and most of them are specialties with us, of our 
own importation and manufacture, and can only be 
had in our establishments in Brooklyn, New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia. 


CHILDREN'S BOYS’ AND MISSES’ 
SCHOOL HATS. 


In this department we are showing novelties, which 
are distinctly our own, at very moderate prices. 


ee 
>= 


THE NEW DE. 
BOUT ONE-HALF 





Ladies will do well to examine our goods before pur- 
chasing elsewhere. 
Very respectfully, 


J, ROTHSCHILD, 


Fulton St., opposite Clinton. 


FREE! 


We will send, free, postpaid, on appli- 
cation, our Spring Catalogue, containing 
numerous Fashion Plates and Drawings 
of the latest styles of Suits, Mantles, 
Jerseys, Millinery, Parasols, and gener=- 
al Dry Goods together with full direce 
tions for ordering by mail, 


J.N. COLLINS, 


32 West 14th St. 
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J Denning BC. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


(RETAIL) 





IN OUR 


SILK AND DRESS GOODS 
DEPARTMENTS 
WE WILL DISPLAY ON MONDAY 


THE LATEST IMPORTED 


NOVELTIES, 


TOGETHER WITH THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
BLACK AND COLORED 


CASHMERES AND 
PLAIN FABRICS 


EVER OFFERED, FROM Fae jow EST TO THE 
HIGHEST COS 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF 


WOOL CHECKS, 44 INCHES WIDE, 


Very Desirable Colorings, 
At 50c. and G60c. Per Yard, 
Well Worth 75c. and 9c. Per Yard. 


WE HAVE IN OUR 
Suit and Cloak Department 
e ADDITIONAL NOVELTIES IN LATEST 


Parisian Costumes, Cloaks, Wraps, 
Mantles, ete 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS INVITED TO OUR 
SUPERB STOCK OF 


INDIA SHAWLS 


at about Half the Prioe of Former Seasons. 
REAL VALLEY CASHMERES..................875 UP 
le CH 6 ccs escesnatedoccesctacensentn #25 UP 
CASHMERE DECCAS (NEW DESIGNS)...... 875 UP 


Fancy Paris and Berlin Wool Shawls in 
Great Variety. 


AND WE WILL CONTINUE THE SALE OF 


BLACK SILK RHADAMES 
AT A SACRIFICE. 

At 5c. per yard; recent price $1.20. 

At 95c. per yard; recent price $1.35. 

At $1.15 per yard; recent price $1.60. 

At $1.25 per yard; recent price $1.75 

At $1.35 per yard; recent price $2.00. 

At $1.50 per yard; recent price $2.25. 

We are able to offer our customers 
these EXTRAORDINARY BAR- 
GAINS, having purchased, AT A 
LARGE DISCOUNT, the balance of 
stock of a deceased manufacturer TO 
CLOSE HIS ESTATE. 


EREAFTER ALL DRY goons Pa BOUGHT OF Us, 














WHICH WILL BE SOLD A HE LOWEST PRICES 
IN THE CITY, WILL BE DELIVERED AT ANY AC- 
Cc LE OF SE ate STATES FREE 





S: 
OF ALL MAT 


O S fk 
SAMPLES WILL HAVE O 
FUL ATTENTION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave.,9th& 1 OthSts., 


NEW YORK. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 

NEW YORK. 

GRAND (¢ ‘ENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT 





ES. 
FOR GOODS OR 
UR PROMPT AND CARE- 
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WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR CUSTOM- 
ERS AND THE PUBLIC TO OUR ELEGANT AS 
SORTMENT OF BLACK AND COLORED 


DRESS SILKS 


FROM THE LOOMS OF THE MOST CELEBRATED 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURERS. 
ALSO TO OUR UNUSUALLY LARGE AND CARE- 
FULLY SELECTED STOCK OF BLACK AND COL. 
ORED 


ALL OF THE FINEST QUALITY AND WHICH WE 
SHALL SELL AT A SMALL ADVANCE ON COST 
OF IMPORTATION. 


WE QUOTE PRICES OF SOME VERY DESIKABLE 


LADIES' 
SUITS. 


BRAIDED FLANNEL SUITS, at $12.99 and $14.99 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, at @10.49 and $28.9. 
COLORED CASHMERE SUITS, Special Line, at $16.74. 
BLACK AND COLORED SERGE SUITS, at $14.99. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, at $18.49, $24 99, 


.99. 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, EXTRA 
GOOD VALUE, at $1849. 
JERSEY WAISTS, at $2.78. 
CHILDREN’S SUITS, JACKETS, AND LADIES’ 
WRAPS IN GREAT VARIETIES. 


ALL MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. SPRING CATA- 
LOGUE WILL BE READY IN A FEW WEEKS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


REDUCED 


INGRAIN CARPETINGS. 


South Kensington 


ART INGRAIN CARPETINGS 


IN RICH, NOVEL COLORINGS. WOVEN AS 
WHOLE CARPETS AND BREADTH GOODS, 
WITH BORDERS TO MATCH. 


W.& J. Sloane, 


Broadway, Eighteenth and 


Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


E.J, DENNING & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


(RETAIL) 


OFFER THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


CARPETS 


RUCS AND MATS. 


EXTRA INGRAINS, 


ALL WOOL, THE mEAV ‘Sp EXTRA SUPERS 


AT 55 CENTS PER YARD, 
LATELY SOLD AT #1.10 PER YARD. 


BEST FIVE FRAME 


BODY BRUSSELS. 


HEAVIEST QU ALES Ee BEWwEst STYLES AND 


At $1 a Yard, 


REDUCED FROM $1.60 PER YARD. 


WILTON CARPETS 


NEW COLORS, CHOICE PATTERNS, BEST 
QUALITIES. 
at $1.75 per Yard. 
REDUCED FROM $2.25 PER YARD. 


VELVETS 


HIGHEST GRADES, QUALITIES AND DESIGNS 


at $1 per yard and Upwards; 
FROM $1.35 


VELVETS AND BRUSSELS 


RUGS AND MATS, 


OF COLORINGS TO MATCH THE CARPETS. 


AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES, 


HAVING BEEN pope re 
ALL THESE CARPETS NEW GOODS, LATELY 
RCHASED AND. MANUFACTURED AND OF THE 


REGULAR GRA 


Broadway Ath Av.,9th and Oth Sts. 


PER YARD. 





HAVING A 





SORTMENT OF 


FINE 


FURNITURE, 


CONSISTING OF 


Parlor, Library, Dining, and Bed- 


room Sets, 


WE SHALL, DURING THE PRESENT 
SEASON, OFFER EXTRAORDINARY 
UINDUCEMENTS TO PARTIES ABOUT 
FURNISHING. 


BL. SOLOMON SON 


Union Square and 16th St. 


FACTORY : 
211 and 213 Weester Street, N. ¥. 


LARGE AND ELEGANT As. 








COFFEE. 


Weekly Blarket Review. 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Friday, March 30th, 1883.) 


a3 

| State, Factory, fine.................. 14 @14g 
Good to prime........ at cleade © Cun 6 -ll @18 
 . = eee boosh aasa 9 @ll 

| Ohio Factory, flat fine........... .... 134% @15 

| Flat, good to prime............0..05: = @13 
Skimmed Creamery...............5.: @10 

| Full-skimmed Factory, es 3 @ k¢ 


EGGS. 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by..18 @184y 


| State and Pennsylvania eckeueeeth Ka - @18 
Western and Canadian. ............. 2145 @22 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... #11 40 @#ll 50 
RS rer 11 20 @ 11 25 
OT ERA ee ees Cae? 11 50 @ 11 60 

DRESSED POULTRY. 

Turkeys, dry picked............. 21 @— 22 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia. ..— 26 @— 30 
OR, Is bho in ncd wanes vede 1s @— 16 

* State and Western...... 14 @ 15 
EG BAG Bt ois isarcsce checks on 18 @— 25 

VEGETABLES, 

Onions, Red, per bbl. ... 150 @ 2 00 
Onions, Yellow *“ . 150 @ 2 00 
Onions, White * -350@580 
Cabbage, near-by, per 100 8 00 @13 00 

| Potatoes, Eastern, per per bbl... 250 @ 275 

| Potatoes, Western N, Y, * © 250 @ 2% 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl. ... 2 25 @ 2 75 
Beets, L. I., per 100 bunches. . 100 @ 1 50 
Turnips, Russian, per bbl....... 175 @ 2 00 
eS rere 2 00 @ 5 00 

CATTLE MARKET, 
Beef, dressed... . 9 @—104¢ 
Western, heavy wether rs. ; 6,@— 1% 
Mixed, Western....... aki 55 @-— 61¢ 
- Jersey and near- -by. ‘ 5y@— 614 
EEL 4 @ 

| Spring Lambs 7 @— 8\ 

Live Calves, prime 8 @—9 
so fair to good... ane pws 6 @ 7 
sing ™ buttermilk fed.. 7 @ 8 
- “ common ; : 4 @ 5 
| Dressed Veals, good to fine... 9 @—10 
| — ss ss Seer ll @--12 
Hogs.... eae ca SARS 9% @—10 
dressed, pe r 100, 9% @-—-10 
WOOL MARKET. 

Indiana Medium, unwashed. wooo eed @95 
ses Fine, ....26 @27 
6 Coarse and quarter ‘blood. 20 @28 

N. Y., Mich., and Ind. washed X and 
rt eheuas eran .... 35 @40 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1.........40 @45 
oe ad $6 No, 2. 4 35 @wa0 
- ad * common, 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn. , and W, Va. > - XX...40 @43 
XX. .. 43 @45 
66 ‘ “ x E -.. 44 @46 
” “ No, 2... ....35 @40 
= “ *  common,....30 @34 


Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice. 84 @10\ 
Santos, Choice to Best. Rhos babiecesce 94G@ 9% 
eae er fee ee 15 @21 
re 23'5 @24}¢ 
POIIIIND oo 5 occe cvcccccvcsscoceesse 8 @)1 
GO re re 8 @13 
TRA. 
IE 5 00 -necens cncsase eben s$enbes% 20 @40 =| 
Young Hysom........csccccscceseceess 13 @60 | 
, SPE TT 14 @45 
ao, PEE ee 27 @65 
EE ree re ere tr 15 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...............++ 1% @ 8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf............0eeeees 9%@ 94 
EPS errr 9%@ 9% 
ry -@9 
GOATNID 6. o 600s csnscvcccsesess 84 @ 
Waurre.—Standard A..........-.0s sees @ 8} 
ie anaes elnene's 00590 7Tk@ 71% 
Vara. —COaee C..... cccccccscccces 7 @1% 
DIOWR so ovoccscccscnssccssee 65, @ 6% 
MOLASSES 
Ge a di cares vcdensdesdeeeceitucves 26 @30 
— £4 eee 30 @34 
i a - | 
I oc 5s ccancbacexerees . 35 @55 
New Orleans, new crop.............+++ 35 @60 
ISH. 

George's Cod (new), per qtl...@— — @ #7 25 

Grand Bank Cod.............. 600 @ 62 

Mackerel, No. 1 Mass.......... 15 00 @ 17 00 

Mackerel, No. 2 Mass... .. ‘ Ww e@ 40 | 

Mackerel, No. 3 Mass.......... 9 00 @ 10 00 

Herring, per box............+. 30 @ 32 

SALT. 

Turk’s Islands, per bush.....@— 30 @%#— 33 

Mediterranean............. 28 @ 30 

Liverpool, Fine Ashton’s p. sk @ 250 | 

| Liverpool, “* Higgins’s, “ @ 250 | 

Liverpool, “* Phenix, “ @2n | 

Liverpool, ‘“ W'shi'gt’n’s“’ 150 @ 

| Liverpool, ‘“ s'ndry bra’s“ 140 @ 145 | 
= } 

GENERAL MARKET. | 

| FLOUR, MEAL, Erc. 

Four : 

Sour Extras and Patents. .#3 40 @#4 50 
 § ere 260 @3 40 
Superfine Spring. 810 @335 | 
Ohio, Ind., Mich., til. ‘Supe r- 

fine | SRS 315 @ 3 80 
State Extra brands........ 375 @39 | 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 375 @400 | 
Minnesota, ‘‘Clear”’.... 500 @ 5 50 | 
Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 5 80 @ 7 50 
Good to Choice Spring | 

Wheat, Extras........... 405 @410 | 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 

i ates WwW @500 | 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 3 80 @ 4 00 
White Wheat Ex. (O. & Ind.) 4 00 @ 4 90 
St. Louis, Family......... 450 @ 4 9 
St. Louis, Ohoice.......... 500 @ 5 25 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 430 @ 5 00 
Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 550 @ 7 00 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 4 00 @ 4 75 

SovurHERN FLour : 
ee 550 @ 6 00 
CSc canals  ‘ewedaenie 550 @ 6 25 
DGhiecakes aeacenda 450 @ 5 85 

Rye Fiour: 

a, eee 230 @ 2 85 
Superfine. . 340 @ 3 80 

Corn MEAL: 

SS 250 @3 25 

Brandywine... .... 365 @ 

Prize Medal..............0 360 @ 
GRAIN 

WHEAT 
iia cipoiedicts Listen i .-- #125 @#1 26 

a Saas 1 01\%@ - 
nceatunnaaghae 116 @1 24 
SORN : 
Eee rerer rer — 6 @— 66% 
Me aiias nae 68 @ 69 
\. 9 Saar 6 @ 

ATS : 
ob dntseecne 5lig@— 55 
Chicago....... 51 @-~- Sli 
New York, Mixe ei 30 @— $l 

Rye: 
er erre 16 @ 
Pennsylvania.............— 76 @— 

Beans : ; 
I awa wocdwwe> edenme ‘ @ 2 35 
SL 65 os adie-eoen @ 2 60 
A aa54 chceuic nek Balad —— @2 45 

Peas : 

Green, 1882, ? bush........ 1 32}g@ 1 35 
Southern Black Eye, ? 2 

SS eee 275 @ 3 00 
PROVISIONS. 

Pork : 
ee #19 00 @*#19 50 
BD WED occecevccce 15 50 @ 16 00 
Prime Mess............. 18 00 @ 18 75 
EN Es id in ud a. aaoie 20 00 @ 21 00 

Bacon : 

Short Clear......... «5 1075 @ 1100 
Tam Cleae....0...cccess 10 50 @ 10 76 
Short Rib........ aan 1075 @ 11 00 
Cur MEats: 
Smoked Hams......... —l4 @ — 4 
Smoked Shoulders...... — 94@ — 9% 
Smoked Strips. . i a a 
MILL FEED. 
Se ticnsnbeticbed spackaie $20 50 @#21 50 
60 Ibs 





20 SO @ 21 BO 





25@29 
s inferior... teres, M6@I1B 

Western, to fancy.......... 
Western, Factsry. fate to cheno... 19000 


| Soluble Pacific Guano, 








Burry at value. 


- 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
@45 
Super jhosphate 37 00 @40 
Ammoniated Dis'd Bone 32 00 @35 
“ U. 8. Phosphate. 
Ground Bone. 
Crescent Bone. 
Potato Fertilizer. 
Tobacco Fertilizer. ... 


Listers’ Stand. 


.... 81 00 @383 
neeas 20 00 @31 
45 00 @48 
47 00 @0 


“ Buckwheat Fertilizer 32 00 @35 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ at) 
* Wheat “ bake »~ 
—_— ._- er 51 
“ AA Ammoniated Super- 
pa Fertilizer 45 
* Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 37 
Specialities compounded to order: 
Homestead Superphosphate 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 40 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lota less 
than car-load).......... 45 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 40 
Sardy's Phospho-Peruvian Guano 3H 
* Acid Phosphate... .. is 27 
* Atomized Phosphate... ., 24 


(Discount on orders of 


5 tons or over, ) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone 


Superphos- 


phate, per 2,000 lbs... . 35 
Baugh’'s Twenty-five Dollar Phos- 

phate, per 2,000 Ibs. 25 
Baugh’ 6 W arranted Pure "Bone 

Meal, per 2,000 Ibs. 33 


—_ ~ » Export Bone, per 2, 000 


-ee..- 81 00 @383 
me... ~~ r's Potato “Manure adunain 50 
Forrester’s Cabbage ‘“ hedkas 52 
Forrester’s Grass a a 44 
Allen's Phosphate De ta acta acta ena ‘35 00 @38 
Soluble Marine Guano. 45 00 @48 


Guano, P eruy ‘n, rectified, 9, 70 pe ¢.68 00 @70 
“ 


3.40 “ BO 00 @52 

Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,240 bs. ere ee 52 00 @54 
Bone, ground fine, ‘average...... @w 
‘¢ dissolved, high grade...... -— @27 
German Potash Salts, Kainit..... 700 @ 9 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 lbs,)..... 800 @ 9 

Muriate of Potash (80 p- ¢.), per 
DPMS aks i cosstcchateces @ 1 
Sulphate of Ainmonia, per 100 ibs,— @ 4 
Dried Blood, per unit. ——@3 


ASHES.—We quote 5@5i;,- os nts per 
— @6% for Pearl. 


.29 00 @3e f 


00 
00 
00 
00 


OO 
0 


00 
00 
50 
OO 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
25 
00 


75 
00 
00 


Pot and 
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Dusurance. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF INSURANCE | 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Tue antagonism (it would be inaccurate 
to call it a quarrel) between the present 
vivacious Governor of Massachusetts and 
Commissioner Clarke, culminating in the 
retirement of the latter, is a subject we did 
not discuss particularly at the time it was 
most fresh and do not nor care now to discuss. 
The merits of the charges which have been 
made against him, some of them being, at 
least, quite venial and some rather venal, we 
pass by, also, especially as intimations of a 
libel suit growing out of them have ap- 
peared and they may come up anew more 
prominently. 
unsettled matter and it affords a fitting 
text. 

The supposed coming man, Mr. Plymp- 
ton, of Worcester, has withdrawn his name, 


Still, the succession is yet an 


for the reason that there is opposition to his 
confirmation. 
is not stated; but, as Mr. Plympton feels 
that harmony between governor and council 


Why such opposition arose 


on all the appointments is of the utmost 
importance and as there are several of 
much consequence yet to be made, his 
withdrawal of his own name as a disturb- 
ing element fits in with the Connecticut 
performance, as illustrating how completely 
the work of supervising insurance has 
fallen in, with all the rest, under the rule of 
** political” considerations. To the letter 
of withdrawal Governor Butler yields grace- 
fully, of course. He also desires harmony, 
and says that he ‘shall be held responsible 
by the people of the Commonwealth that 


the insurance business of the state is | 
carried on only by responsible, well 
and economically managed and _ fully 
solvent life insurance companies, able 


beyond peradventure to meet their engage- 
ments.” No company should be allowed 
to assume in Massachusetts liabilities 
having many years to run, unless the com- 
missioner knows that only a legitimate and 
well-tried business is being done; yet (says 
Governor Butler) his examinations prove 
that exactly the opposite course has been 
pursued, that every doubt as to solvency 
and strength has been resolved in favor of 
the companies, upon their own statements, 
and that some have been permitted to ge 
on at an expense rate which could end only 
in bankruptcy, and soon. He cites, as an 
illustration, a letter from a Massachusetts 
commissioner to the now defunct Knicker- 
bocker Life, admitting the discovery of im- 
paired capital or deficient assets in some 
cases of official examinations, but excusing 
the department silence thereon, as having 
prevented an insurance panic. 

It must not be forgotten that Gov. Butler 
is quite iconoclastic and, perhaps, some- 
wiiat sensational. A public reformer must 
find matter to operate upon, and this 
sweeping discovery should be received 
with caution; yet the substantial incom- 


petency of state supervision has been 
shown by its fruits—perhaps in Massa- 
chusetts, certainly so in this state. Not 


that it has done nothing good; but that it 
has fallen far short of doing the good ex- 
pected of it and entrusted to it, and has 
done much positive evil, as well. It has 
not prevented some companies from start- 
ing that never should have started; it has 
not detected incipient insolvency, and 
has sometimes either missed discovery of 
or has failed to take action upon man- 
ipulated and suspicious accounts; it 
has disarmed public watchfulness by inter- 
posing its own services as a guardian and 
guaranty; then it has gone to sleep at the 
very dvor of the fold containing the trusts, 
which it compelled to come under its care, 
sometimes waking suddenly, only to join 
with the wolves themselves. The discre- 
tionary silence stated in the letter quoted, 
however, is not to be sweepingly con- 
demned, as it is by Gov. Butler’s inquiry 
whether ‘‘ to have caused a perfect panic 
by stating the truth” would not have been 
better than to have the people’s money lost, 
finally. Discretion cannot be wisely de- 
nied, but it must be a wise discretion. 
The nursing process may, in some cases 
and circumstances, be the best, for a brie¢ 
time; but the case should be clear and the 
restoration should be seen to have begun be- 





fore the process is permitted to continue 
| long. 

The responsibility of state supervision 
needs to be felt; the accountability for it 
as much needs to be enforced. It is time 
responsibility were made practically ac- 
countability, and we should like to believe 
that Governor Butler's assertion 
people of Massachusetts will hold him ac- 
countable for the actual results will prove 
no mere phrase. 
themselves in the contracts they make with 
insurance companies if left to themselves, 
under the usual rule that the buyer must 
look out. They might do so by using 
enough intelligence und care, and more or 
or less they would; but when the state 
| steps in and insists on being guardian, al- 
though it does not forbid or even prevent 
individual intelligence and care from as- 
sisting, what is the natural result? And 
is a guardian and a self-appointed endorser 
to have no responsibility? This question is 
not to be answered by silence, and not to 
be put down by being ignored. It must 
be practically discussed and in some man- 
ner decided, whether the protection we get 
is worth its cost; whether it is worth any- 
thing at all; whether it is the thing that 
was expected and was supposed to be provid- 
ed for; whether there is any common sense 
in retaining it unless it is to be better; 
whether it can feasibly be reformed; and 
whether, if not, there is any better system 
to substitute for it. 


> 


INSURANCE NOTES. 








In the annual report of President Green, 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., to its policyholders, he makes 
the following interesting statement in re- 
gard to the sale of some of its real estate. 
As the company has been severely censured 
in some quarters for holding on to this class 
of assets through the late depression in such 
property, we think it due to that excellent 
institution to give the public the facts 
spoken of in regardtothe same: ‘‘ During 
the year the company sold real estate taken 
under foreclosure, at a cost of $906,569.89 
for $1,029,468.81; a net profit of $122,- 
898.92. In the fall of 1879 these pieces 
were appraised by the persons employed by 
the Insurance Department at only $655,- 
316.68, or $249,253.21 less than they had 
cost the company and 374,152.13 less 
than they sold for. The property sold at 
an advance above the appraisal of over 57 
percent. Only one piece sold at a loss of 
$3,679.12, and this sold for $5,000 more 
than the appraisal mentioned. That ap- 
praisal covered property representing to the 
company at that time a cost of $13,272,- 
943.84; the price of it in 1879 by this appraisal 
was %11,764,027.26, a shrinkage on the cost 
of #1,508,916.58. Our members will remem- 
ber that we then protested that an appraisal 
made at the very extreme point of the 
longest and worst depression in business 
arid in all kinds of property that has been 
seen in two generations, at least, was no fair 
or reasonable measure of the value of the 
property which we did not need nor intend 
to sell until all the conditions should be 
favorable for selling ; and that to apply such 
an appraisal as its actual value to the com- 
pany was a gross injustice and absurdity. 
Withont making the least effort to push sales, 
we have since sold of that property so ap- 
praised pieces then costing us #1,899,003.64 
for #2,288,858.09, an advance above the 
then cost of #389,854.45. These pieces were 
appraised at only #1,646,745.34, or %#252,- 
258.30 less than their cost; they sold for 
642,114.75 more than the appraisal, an ad- 
vance of nearly 40 per cent. This includes 
only sales that close out all of the property 
taken under any one loan, and not partial 
sales of the property so taken. 


econ -The Toronto Budget truthfully says: 


“The various legislatures of the United States 
are after the insurance campanies with laws pro- 
hibitive, laws permissive, and, in fact, all sorts 
of legislative enactments to bind, limit, bleed 
and bother the long-suffering insurance com- 
panies, of whatever name, and the outcry in the 
insurance press is loud and just. We shudder 
to think what may be in store for the insurance 
companies in Canada when the present legisla- 
tive mills get going, @ la Quebec, at legislating to 
control what they call the insurance sharks and 
protect the dear, innocent public. 

“The Married Woman's Act, which came into 
force in England on January ist, provides: (1.) 


that the | 


The public might protect | 





A married woman may assure her life for her 
own separate use. (2.) She may assure her life 
for the benefit of her husband. (3.) She may 
assure her life for the benefit of all her children. 
(4.) She may assure her life for the benefit of any 
one or more of her children, and all policies that 
are taken out for the benefit of husband, or wife, 
or child, or children are made trust policies and 
are not liable for the debts of cither husband or 
wife and cannot be sold for the benefit of 
creditors in case of bankruptcy.” 

The above may be a new step in the right 
direction in England; but itis an old story 
here. Business is now done by all the lead- 
ing life insurance companies of this country 
on the plan here named. 


” 


oannan ‘**It is erroneous to suppose,” said a 
prominent physician, as represented by the 
New York Sun, ‘that death by heart 
disease is always sudden. It is very com- 
monly protracted for years and exists un- 
detected by most skillful physicians, only 
to be developed by some sudden occurrence. 
There was an eminent physician of Brook- 
lyn, in active practice, who died within an 
hour of a time when he was about to lecture. 
He was so well that, after examination by 
skilled physicians of a first-class insurance 
company, he was declared to be perfectly 
sound and a policy for $10,000 insurance on 
his life reached his home before his body was 
cold. The cause of his death was a mystery 
until the post-mortem examination, by Dr. 
John G. Johnson, of Brooklyn, showed that 
a little piece of chalky deposit in the heart 
had become loosened and formed an em- 
bolism. The man had simply taken some 
specimens out of his desk, and he died 
in his chair, without any excitement or un- 
due effort. Any little excitement might 
have done it; the exertion of grief might 
have done it, and then his death would have 
been cited as that from broken heart.” 


jeans The report of the special committee 
of the New York Board of Fire Under- 


| writers on the dry goods district, recently 


printed, says: 

**The subject of introducing steam into such 
burning basements for the purpose of extinguish- 
ing fires has been much discussed by your com- 
mittee ; but there are so many difficulties attend- 
ing this mode at present that they are not pre- 
pared to make any recommendation respecting 
it. Your committee, in common with under- 
writers, generally hold the automatic fire-alarm 
system in high estimation. The records of the 
concern which places the apparatus show that 
since 1875 it has in this city given notice of eighty 
incipient fires, which have been extinguished 
without material damage. It has thus shown to 
be valuable in itself, and it has the further ad- 
vantage of notifying the insurance companies 
that those who avail themselves of its advantages 
have a business which they cannot afford to peril 
by a conflagaration. Your committee find that 
within the limits of what the underwriters under- 
stand as the dry goods district there are placed 
but two steam fire-engines. There are such en- 
gines near the outer border of the district; but 
the cost of property within it is seemingly 
the reason why it is within itself so bare of fire- 
extinguishing apparatus. Your committee know 
of no better use to which a section of the City 
Hall Park, on the corner of Broadway and Cham- 
bers Street, can be put than the erection of a 
building capable of holding, at least, two steam 
fire-engines.” 

PR eS -The London Post Magazine of the 
8d of March contains the particulars of a 
most remarkable insurance case. It seems 
that a silk spinner had sued several insur- 
ance companies for a loss by fire to the 
extent of $100,000. The main defense was 
that the fire was caused by the insurers 
themselves, and the chief witness to prove 
this fact was aclerk in the employ of the 
plaintiff, who had been promised by the 
defendants $10,000 ‘‘on its being proved, 
through him, how the fire had.originated.” 
The document showing plainly all the 
facts of this astounding agreement was 
placed in evidence—a document which 
showed conclusively that «a plan was 
adopted to induce a servant, by a bribe, to 
criminate his employers. The witness, it 
appears, was paid #500 on account of the 
services to be rendered, and the insurance 
companies got their pay in perjury; and the 
worst of the whole case is that the insur- 
ance companies were not blamed, in the 
least, by the court for their strange and dis- 
honest course. 


vial .Judgé Brown, of the United States 


District Court of this city, has decided in 
the bankrupt case of Andrew McKinney 





{ that the assignee, not having paid the annual 





premiums as they fell due on a policy, 
issued by the Berkshire Life Insurance 
Company, of Pittsfield, Mass., on the life of 
said bankrupt, and the same having been 
paid by his wife during a period of six years, 
was, onthe death of her husband, entitled to 
the full amount due on the policy. This 
discussion, we may here say, was in accord. 
ance with the views of the Insurance Com- 
pany. 

REA? The following bill has been intro- 
duced to the legislature at Albany: 





“ Anact for the protection of persons insured in 
accident insurance companies or associa- 
tions : ° 

“Section 1. Whenever an accident insurance 

company or association, whether mutual or oth- 
erwise, doing business in this state, shall issue its 
policy of insurance to any individual, by the terms 
of which, in case of an accident to the insured, 
they shall agree to pay to said insured a certain 
indemnity, weckly or otherwise, said company or 
association, shall, if liable at all under the said 
contract of insurance, pay to the insured the 
whole amount of said indemnity called for by 
the premiums or assessments paid, and the 
amount to be so paid shall not be limited to the 
actual earnings of said insured, providing the 
said company has actually insured the said pol- 
icyholder in excess of his earnings. 

“Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immedi~ 

ately.” 


sanaine Edward Malley, the dry goods mer- 
chant of New Haven, has sued a large num- 
ber of insurance companies for an aggre- 
gatesum of about $140,000 for losses by fire 
some months ago. A few companies have 
settled with Mr. Malley, but a large ma- 
jority have refused to pay him a single 
dollar, believing that the store and its con- 
tents were destroyed by the direct or in- 
direct intervention of the plaintiff. The 
case will be strongly contested, and, in any 
event, an appeal will probably be taken and 
the case carried to the highest courts. 


sonia The insurance committee in the Con- 
necticut Legislature has reported favorably 
on the following bill: 

‘Section. 1. Any company chartered by and 
now doing business in this state and empowered 
to make contracts contingent upon life is hereby 
authorized to grant and issue annuities either in 
connection with or separate from contracts of 
insurance predicated upon life-risks. 

“Sec, 2. All contracts heretofore issued by any 
company named in the first section of this act 
comprising an annuity are hereby validated. 

“Sec. 3. This act shall take effect from its pas- 
sage.” 
insurance claim of $2,000 
against the Detroit Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion wasrecently paid and canceled by that 
institution, it is stated, with the sum of $89.- 
76. A good, fair, practical illustration, this, 
of the rotten system of co-operative life in- 
surance. Those who want to throw away 
their money to enrich an army of men who 
scour the country to sell such insurance as 
that should be examined carefully in regard 
to their sanity. 





1851. 1883. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 





MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


CO ee eee decretindsd $16,432,181 85 
ia ch vec ccd cvcededecvenictcs 18,864,889 62 
Total Surplius........ snienmadl &2,567,292 23 


| 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President, 
JOS, M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


Mag TREY. 
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NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1860. 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1882 


‘ASH CAPITAL.. 500,0 00 
coe for Reinsurance Hiei 38 
536538 3 








CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orricres, { New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental H Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague Sts. 
Buildi 34 and No. 106 Broadway, E. D 





Reserve for all other liabilit 
Net Surplus 

1,780,190 35 
Policyholders in this Company have pada AD, ee 

5 tion under the Guaranties of the 
NEW YORK SAF Y FUND LAW. 
PETER NOTMAN, President. 

THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. 


THE CONTINENTAL 
\ / LIFE INSUR- 
uf ANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS 
President. 
4. 8S. WINCHESTER 
Vice-President. 
: . BEECHER 
Secretary 


UNITED STATES. 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47. 


The principal features of this Company are ALBSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 

T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 














MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Ne. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


POLICY simple, definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestable. 


THIRTY-THREE years of success. 

SAFE. #2.200,000 surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE. Over $10,600,000 safely invested 
State agents wanted. | 

Local agents wanted in every city and town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WeMPLE, Sec'y. J. L. Hasey, ist Vice-Preat. 











S.N. STeBBrns, Act’y. H. B. Stones, 2d Vice-Preat. 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,524,123 54 
Reserve for all other claims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1 
ES REE 1,557,865 6D 
ies scacaccuteccevalthaceserseal $4,450,534 50 
This C y ducts its business under the 
restrictions of tee New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 





GEORGE BLI HENRY B. HYDE, 

8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RYKE 

WM. H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN, WELLINGTON CLAPP 
AURELIUS B. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM M. VAIL, RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
THEODORE 1. HUSTED, JOHN H. REE 

WM. H. CASW JOHN H. EARLE 

D. H. ARNOLD, CHARLES H. BOOTH, 
WM. M. RICHARDS, WM. H. HURLBU 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTI 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 

E. W. GORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
GEO. W. LANE, JNO. F. SLATE i 
JAMES FRASER LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
HIRAM BARNEY, 





CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
x 2 M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dep't. 





THE 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 


Capital $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
or the policyholders, and deposited with 
the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


Offers a new form of policy, where the payment 
in full of the sum insured is guaranteed by the 
capital and assets of a regularly incorporated 
Life Insurance Company, and where the pre- 
miums, to secure the same, after the first pay- 
ment, are called for as death occur. 

In this way, definite promises and guarantees 
are combined with popular features as regards 
economy and convenience of payments. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 60,, 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


$50,800,396 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is surplus, and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
Thousand One Hundred and Fifty POLICY HOLDERS, the Company being a purely 


mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockho‘ders. 


Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates, 


The NEW YORK LIF 


Surplus is divided among 


was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109,- 


00,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500,000, including 


__OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, excceds their 


payments to the Company by over $9,000,000. 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company's Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid January Ist, 1 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages 
was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned al 


premiums 
The NEW YORK LIFE 


id with interest at about savings bank rates. 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires. 
Agents, or to the 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 


3. Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


i 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January Tu, 1883. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
afaire on the Siet December, 1882. 


Premiams on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1882, to Sist December, 1882...... $4,412,688 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked off let 

January, 1##2........... nae abe 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums $5,929,588 43 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1682, to Blst December, 1682............ 84,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the same 

= | bacenee swank $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Premi- iad 

ums and Lx- 

penses............@823,304 50 
The Company has the following Assets, 

Vig. : ° 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,974,558 00 
Loans secu by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,575,500 00 
Rea) Estate and claims due the Company, 

Sea pester 531,118 15 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,726,675 @2 
Cash in Bank............ latasauneaphnteven 364,923 85 

Amount $13,171,675 2 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1478 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date al) interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the yeer endi 
bist December, 1882, for which certificates will be issue 
on and after Tuesday, the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 








J. D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, HORACE GRAY, 
W. H. H. MOORE, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
LEWIS CURTIS, JOHN ELLIOTT 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
JAMES LOW ROB'T B. MINTURN, 
DAVID LANE, CHARLES H. MARSHALL 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, GEORGE W. LANE 
A. A. RAVEN EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, SAMUEL WILLETS 
JOSIAH O. LOW CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
C. A. HAND HORACE K. THURBER, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT WILLIAM DEGROOT, 

FILLIAM H. WEBB, _—sJOHN L. RIKEK 

N. DENTON SMITH, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Presiden 
W. H. H. MOORE, @nd Vice.Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8rd Vice.Pree't, 


The AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
PHILADELPHIA, 
JANUARY IsT, 1983. 
SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital 400,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 
and all claims : ; 
Surplus........ , 


684,908 16 
627,583 99 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
ALBERT C. L. CRAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIS, Assistant Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 
FELS ISRAEL MORRIS, 


JOHN WELSH 

JOHN T. LEWIS JOHN HE 

THOMAS R. MARIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, 
PEMBERTON 8S. HUTCHINSON. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ne. 181 Breadway, N. Y. 


Reserve for reinsurance..... anonns 

Reserve for all other liabilities......... 

NET SURPLUS ............ 

Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882... $2,565 141 20 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. 

I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and See’y. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





WE bave bad so many inquiries for Files o 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “THE iNDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
They will be de- 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. Accut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 


like a handsome volume, 








THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

Of Sheet, BBG. .........cccsececseevescccseeeees $20 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 





Ritchie, the Emgraver..........006 csceeeceeeees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Sime, DOX4O.... oc cccccceeceeecewees Soecvessoncces 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the Engraver, ........-sscssceeeeeeceee 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 1 00 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bine, LOEB. ......scccccccccecsecccecesevssevececs 100 
EDWIN M,. STANTON, 8 we, 16x20.........000005 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20,...........0000+ 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth, 


BOO pages. PrIC.........cecereccecesecneeneeeee 077 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
Cloth, 100 pages........cccceeceeeceeeeererenene 050 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Breadway, New York. 


The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








52 Numbers (postage free).........6.ceccccceees 83 00 
26 * (6 mos.) (postage free).............. 150 
13 “ (8 mos.), P hbepbsbveesces 75 
4 e (1 month), = paeéeisthenten 35 
2 wai (2 weeks), wr TTT TTT iy 20 
1 Number (1 week), ae  ‘eeneaneseatans 10 
One subscription two years... 6.66... ccccceeeees 500 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 

er 5 00 
One subscription with two New subscribers, in 

CRD PEO onc ccnscceccopccesccnsesecccese vs 7 0e 


One subscription three years................+. 
One subscription with three New subscribers, 
in one remittance............... jovecboccecvicess 
One subscription four years.,... oe 
One subscription with four sxw subscribers, 1 
GEG DO cco cvccoce covaveccesesecetencocss 10 60 
One subscription five years... 
Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance 

Beginning January let, 1482, THe INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 18#2, will be stopped a 
the expiration of time paid for. 






Sample Copics Free upen Application, 


tw” Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


tw” Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible, When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a Reoisterep Letren. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
occur. 
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BY MAUD LINCOLN. 





DREAMING, 


A worp of blossoms pink and sweet, 
Gnarled apple-trees the burden bear, 
A grassy carpet at her feet, 
Her throne a broken garden-chair ; 
Two auburn braids, two soft blue eyes, 
Checks like the blossoms, sweet and pink ; 
Brown fingers flying to and fro, 
Busied in dainty work, you'd think ; 
But no! ‘twas darning stockings. 


Oh! happy Spring-time sky. Ob! trees 
From icy Winter's fetters free, 
Laden with young Spring's promises. 
Oh! breeze that stirs so timidly. 
And as she weaves the crimson%threads 
Dreams weave their web around her head. 
Sixteen is blossoming Spring-time 
And maids in dreams may love and wed, 
While really darning stockings. 


Sixteen has dreams of Summer-time, 

A richer sky, a softer air, 
When ripens life to golden prime, 

When fruit is mellow, sweet, and fair. 
No more to serve, no more to mend 

The things that clothe her girlish feet. 
Queen of one heart and served by him 

To reign. Such dreams in Spring are sweet 
To maidens darning stockings. 


REALITY. 

“ Apples are ripe! Apples are ripe!” 

Forth to the harvest children four, 
With boyish shout and girlish pipe, 

From house to orchard gleeful pour. 
And from the window smiles a face, 

Pink as the blossoms long ago, 
Now careworn with the touch of years, 

Blue eyes that lingering gaze, then turn 

To scan the children’s stockings. 


Piled high the basket stands. The socks 
The baby wears, the gaping rent 
In schoolboy’s hose, and some with clocks 
On work intent 
The mother sits and weaves the threads, 
As years ago she sat and dreamed. 
Lover and kingdom came ; but still 
Life is not what to her it seemed 
In Springtime darning stockings. 


A maiden’s wears, 


The love she dreamed of now is hers ; 
But love brings work, if love is true. 
The breeze of Spring that faintly stirs, 
Blows clouds across the Summer blue. 
Alike to serving maid and queen 
Comes work for lover, children, friend. 
Life’s fabrics strain beneath life’s wear, 
There's always one more rent to mend, 
There's always darning stockings, 
Newton CentER, Mane. 
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THE OLD PASTOR. 


From THE GERMAN oF “LacteR Masoca.” 


BY RACHAEL PATTERSON GREGORY. 


Anp again we must wander! After being 
led into Egypt and from Egypt to Canaan, 
after being imprisoned in Babylon and then 
scattered over the whole surface of the 
earth, by the destruction of Jerusalem, after 
being murdered and plundered in German 
cities, at last, they had found a home in the 

‘ast. They struggled for their lives, like 
the others among whom they dwelt; like 
them they knew poverty, bitter need, the 
yoke of work; they did not seek comfort in 
the brandy shop, but rather with their 
wives and children; and they were con- 
tented, for the old pilgrim-staff had struck 
root in the Russian soil and began to grow 
green. Who knows whether it will not 
once again shoot out buds over night? And 
now again to wander. 

A rough, crazy crowd had pushed one 
day into the dirty alley, in which they lived 
crowded together and had disturbed the 
the whole ant-hill, killed or maltreated the 
men, done violence to the women, and not 
even spared the children. The houses were 
converted into heaps of ruins; money and 
valuables stolen, and, if not stolen, destroyed, 
and spoiled; and, above all, not a drop of 
brandy left. Then the soldiers had come 
and driven away the mob, and the children 
of Israel counseled together under the only 
roof that was left them, under God’s starry 
heaven, and that same night they grasped 
the old pilgrim staves and went away 
toward the west. 

It was a sad wandering, sadder than 
through the desert, for atevery step hatred, 
scorn, and persecution threaten them; and 
no miracle was at hand, no Moses was there, 











to draw water from the rock with a rod, and 
the poor, hunted people were not even al- 
lowed to drink of the springs that babbled 
by the wayside. 

At last they saw a black-and-gold post, 
with the Austrian eagle, the boundary of 
Galicia. They thought themselves safe al- 
ready; but the police and the custom-house 
officers met them and demanded from them, 
from the exiles, passports. They searched 
them, these plundered people, who had only 
saved their bare lives, for hidden, forbidden 
treasures. Their meekness, their patience 
overcame this new delay, too, and they were 
allowed to pass the border. A friendly vil- 
lage, a church steeple, with shining red 
roofs appears. They pass between the 
straw huts, the living fences, the fruit-laden 
orchards and halt on the square before the 
church by the fountain. 


The peasants surround them curiously. 
They do not assist them, neither do they 


| molest them, and a’ fair boy, beautiful as 


an angel, only dressed in a shirt, climbs 
into a glowing red tree and brings them 
cherries, which he has picked for them; 
but Barbashko comes up, the do-nothing, 
the horse-thief, whom the whole neighbor- 
hood fears, and mingles with the gaping 
crowd. ‘There you stand and gaze,” 
cried he, ‘‘ and wait, till they have poisoned 
your wells and murdered your children. Is 
it not a sin to receive and endure these 
accursed people, who crucified Christ and 
have been driven out of their hiding places, 
like wolves and foxes? Away with them; 
but before we let them travel on, they must 
pay us aransom.” So spoke the wretch, 
and his words gradually found approval. 
The crowd began to whisper and to mut- 
ter and finally assumed a threatening pos- 
ture. 

‘You dare not stay here,” said the 
judge to the poor refugees; ‘‘ but you have 
nothing to fear if you pay a silver rouble 
per head.” 

‘* How shall we pay?” answered the Rab- 
bi, as, with white hair and beard, he bowed 
over his staff. ‘‘ Have we not been robbed ? 
Have we not barely been able to save our 
lives? If you give us mercifully meat and 
drink, and let us rest here on the bare 
ground, we will bless you and leave the 
place before evening.” 

‘““We know you,” cried Barbaschka. 
‘“You carry treasures with you that you 
have extorted from the poor people. Buy 
youselves off and take yourselves away.” 

**Search us,” answered voices out of the 
numbers of the children of Israel. Satisfy 
yourselves that we are poorer than you.” 

‘‘Deceive whom you may,” cried Bar- 
baschka: You do not deceive us.” 

And, as if at a signal, the excited crowd 
armed themselves. The men grasped flails 
and scythes, the women and children con- 
tented themselves with picking up the 
stones that lay in the street. Then they all 
struck and threw at the unfortunate 
refugees, who fled screaming and moaning. 
But whither should they flee? The road 
before them was barred by their enemies, 
their return was cut off in the same way, 
only one asylum offered itself to them—the 
cemetery, which, enclosed by a low wall, 
surrounded the church. The gateway, 
over which the crucifix stretched high into 
the air, was open. Hither they drove them, 
with kicks and blows and a rain of stones, 
in order to plunder and murder them for 
the greater glory of God. 

But, suddenly an old man, in his simple 
black priest’s robe, appeared above on the 
church-steps. His white hair fluttered in 
the wind and he held a crucifix in his hand. 

‘*Hold, madmen!” cried he. ‘Is this the 
religion of love that I preach to you? Are 
you Tartars or Turks?” 

‘*They must give up their money,” cried 
the crowd, as one man. 

‘** No one shall hurt a hair of your head,” 
continued the minister of Christ, with raised 
voice, which trembled in the air like a 
strong organ tone. ‘‘ Look at the Saviour, 
who died on the cross for all mankind, for 
these people, just as well as for us—he who 
is leve andmercy. He does not know you, 
you heathen, you blasphemers!” 

The crowd drew startled back and delib- 
erated. The poor children of Israel used 
the respite which continued fora short timc, 
to hide themselves behind the wall of the 


cemetery, Scarcely had the last of them 


” 


entered the gateway of the churchyard, 





when the stone throwing began anew. 
Here a wounded Jewess sank on the nearest 


grave-mound; there a child was wailing and | 


its blood ran down through its black locks. 

Then the gray-haired priest, with quick 
decision, opened the church-door. ‘ Hither, 
you unfortunates! your brothers murder 
you, but he who is love and the protector 
of the persecuted, he receives you in his 
house.” Thecrowd stood astonished, while 
the poor, despised Jews fled intothe church, 
whose doors closed pityingly behind them. 
‘*And, now, as for you,” continued the 
priest, turning toward the peasants, ‘‘ you 
are not to judge, but God alone! You are 
accursed! The Redeemer turns his face 
sadly from you, the Church spurns you, 
you are placed under ban until, in repent- 
ance and sorrow, you do penance for your 
crazy proceeding.” With two movements, 
full of dignity and of noble scorn, he closed 
the gate of the churchyard... The crowd 
did not move for sometime; at last they 
began to scatter. In a few moments the 
place before the church was empty. 

Feed the hungry! This command of the 
Saviour was also alive in the heart of the 
old pastor. Scarcely was quiet restored 
when he caused great fires to be lit among 
the graves, and the Jewish butcher began 
to prove the calves, the lambs, and the fowls 
which the pastor gave to be slaughtered for 
the famishing. Soon the meat was boiling 
and roasting all around, and the maids from 
the manse brought milk and water in pails. 

Noon came, and the bells were silent; 
evening came, and they still kept silence; 
and just as little did they let their beautiful, 
comforting voices be heard the next morn- 
ing. The people were excommunicated; 
and they found it hard and bitter. A child 
was brought to be baptized; the pastor did 
not baptize it. A bridal pair came, with 
sound of viol and flute,to knit the everlasting 
bond; the pastor did not bless them. With 
moaning and dirges a dead man was 
brought; the pastor did not bury him. 

Three days and three nights the poor, 
persecuted Jews stayed among the graves; 
three days and three nights the peasants 
defied their priest; then the judge appeared 
and declared himself, in the name of the 
congregation, ready for every penance. ‘I 
require nothing from you,” said the old 
pastor, gently, ‘‘than that you fulfill the 
commands of the Saviour.” That very eve- 
ning a curious procession began to move. 
Half a hundred farm-wagons, on which the 
poor wandering Jews, with their wives and 
children couched, were surrounded by 
mounted armed peasants, who protected 
them, and, at the head, marched the old 
pastor, with the crucifix. Thus they were 
conducted to the next large town, where 
their fellow-believers received them lov- 
ingly. 

For how long? Then we must wander 
further, toward Spain and over the ocean, 
yonder, where the starry banner of freedom 
waves. And again wander and wander. 

LEIPZ1G, GERMANY. 


THE GREAT STONE-SPIRIT OF 
MATSURA. 





A JAPANESE LEGEND. 


BY THE REV. W. E. GRIFFIS. 





TweLve centuries ago and more there 
lived at Nara a sweet little girl, the 
daughter of a nobleman, who, as she grew 
up, was famed all through Yamato for her 
beauty and accomplishments. Her name 
was Sayo, and, being of royal blood, every 
one called her ‘ Sayo-himé,” which means 
‘*Princess Sayo.” Besides playing on the 
koto, or horizontal harp, she composed 
stanzas with great ease and skill. At a 
word from the emperor or her noble 
father, she could improvise poems full of 
beauty, that did not soon fade, like the 
flowers, but remained long fragrant in the 
memory of those who heard them. 

A young officer in the Mikado’s body 
guard, named Satéhiko, fell in love with the 
maiden and wished her for his bride. As 
both lovers were fond of music and 
poetry, there was soon found an oppor- 
tunity to display their skill and passion. 
Sayo’s home was on a hillside, over- 
looking a river fringed with tall grasses 
—the resort of the wild geese. On moon- 
light nights Sayo delighted to sit in her 
chamber, overlooking the silvery landscape. 





There she would sing songs, with music on 
the koto, of her own composing, and watch 
the flight of the restless, graceful birds, 
sailing in the air and careering across the 
face of the full moon. 

One evening, as she was playing a new 
poem of her own, she had just swept off 
one line of the melody, when, from without, 
were heard the notes of a flute, in response 
to the koto, giving the second line of the 
poem and the next strain of the song. 
Sayo, delighted, played the third line, when 
the echo of the fourth line and strain came 
back from the flute. Again she played the 
fifth line. The flute answered back the 
sixth, finishing the stanza and melody. It 
was her lover, Satéhiko, who passing by, 
had heard the /vto music and extemporized 
with his flute. 

Not long after this the lovers were mar- 
ried. Both being of noble rank and blood, 
they were much honored bythe lords and 
ladies of the court; while, in turn, they 
greatly enjoyed the gay life of the palace 
and the garden parties and poetry picnics 
of the nobles. Sayo-himé’s company was 
much sought by both lords and ladies, on 
account of her beauty, wit, musical powers, 
and ready improvisation; while Satéhiko 
was honored for his gallantry, learning, and 
manly presence. Both lovers were like the 
oshi-dori, or love-birds, which die when sep- 
arated the one from the other. 

They were very happy, for, as the poets 
sang, ‘‘ All under the heavens was peace” ; 
which meant that quiet reigned throughout 
Japan, and no wars raged abroad, to call 
the gallant soldier husband away. 

At last, hostilities with Corea broke out, 
and the Mikado sent a large number of his 
troops to help his ally, the king, who, when 
a prince, had been educated at the Japan- 
ese Court and was now fighting for his 
throne against the Chinese and their allies, 
the men of Shinra. Badly beaten in battle, 
the prince asked for more troops, and this 
time the Mikado dispatched part of his own 
body guard. Satéhiko, being brave, wary, 
and competent, was appointed to command 
them. 

Then began poor Sayo’s grief. She 
traveled south with her husvand, down to 
Matsura, in the Province of Hizen. This 
was the port from which the Mikado’s 
troops took ship to Corea. Out in tbe 
bay the huge junks, having dragons’ beaks for 
prows and monstrous black eyes at the bow, 
to search out the path over the seas, rode at 
anchor. On the day of their departure the 
princess sorrowfully bade her husband fare- 
well, as the boat pushed off from shore to 
embark on his vessel. Then the great white 
sails were hoisted and the fresh breeze sent 
the fleet careering over the blue waves, 
while the prows tossed their long tassels up 
and down like the manes of black war- 
horses in battle. 

The weeping Sayo, eager to catch the 
last glimpse of the white sail, climbed to the 
highest point of the hill. Outstripping her 
maids in her rapid ascent and scaring from 
their nest a brood of young eaglets, in her 
haste, she reached the summit first. Push- 
ing aside the overhanging branches of a 
pine tree, Sayo-himé caught sight of the sail, 
rapidly sinking below the horizon. She wrote 
a farewell poem and flung the scroll to the 
ground. Then, planting herself on the brink 
of the precipice, she leaned far forward, hold- 
ing on the pine branches, her long, white 
silken skirts andsleeves blown stiff behind 
her b ythe breeze. There the heart-broken 
wife wept bitterly as the first sail-top dipped 
below the horizon. 


Slowly, surely, fainter and paler, one by 
one the sails sank from sight, until the last 
had vanished. Still the Princess gazed on, 
until her face and form were rigid as ice. 
The sun set; but still she peered through 
the twilight. Darkness came on; still that 
stony gaze was bent immovable on the 
the western waves. That night she turned 
to stone. 

Her maids, unable to find the path to 
their mistress, looked up next morning and 
found her changed to rock. High up on 
the crest of the mountain, stiffened and 
petrified, was their dear lady’s form. A 
chance breeze blew the poem-scroll through 
the air to their feet. They picked it upand 
read the lines. 

Sadly they returned to Nara, and gave the 
writing to the weeping parents of their be- 
loved mistress, To this day the words 
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‘‘Matsura Sayo-himé” 
undying love. 

To this day fisher-maids in Hizen tell the | 
story of Sayo-himé’s love; and fishermen 
point to the high rock which, in spite of 
centuries of storm and wear of tempest, | 
holds the stony figure of Sayo. Not even 
crumbling rock and lichens can efface the 
likeness of the flowing sleeves, trailing 
robes, outstretched neck, and stony profile 
of the lady who died of grief and love. 

So long as men love more before mar- 
riage and women most after it will be told 
‘The story of the Great Stone Spirit, Mat- 
sura Sayo-himé.” 


are the symbols of 
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THE RAINDROP’S LESSON. | 


BY THE REV. &. E. 





LATHROP. 


“LirrLe Raindrop, 
Pure and sweet, 
Falling softly 
On the street, 
Tell me, Raindrop, 
If thou wilt, 
What thy home is 
Where ’tis built 7 
In what fountains 
Cool and bright ? 
On what mountain's 
Airy hight ? 
From what streamlet’s 
Langhing wave ? | 
In what fairy’s 
Crystal cave?” | 
Spoke the Raindrop’s 
Silvery cry: 
‘Home I have none. 
Pilgrim I! 
Coming earthward, 


Joy Lsow; 
Soaring heavenward, 
Vure I grow. 
Thus I journey 
Up and down, | 
Gladdening field or 
Dusty town, 
Whether sprinkling 
Shriveled leaves ; 
Whether moistening 
Thirsty eaves ; | 
Whether filling , 
Cisterns dry ; 
Whether answering 
Suppliant ery ; 
Whether blessing 
Good or bad, 
Just or unjust 
Making glad ; 
Whether traveling 
East or west, 
God, who sends me, 
Knoweth best. 
So I go from 
Earth to sky, 
Never idle, 
Happy I!” 
Fell the Raindrop 
At my feet, 
Smiling, sparkling, 
On the street. 
**Little Raindrop, 
Thanks to thee! 
Precious lesson 
Taught thou me. 
Let me ever 
Do my part, 
Murmuring never 
In my heart; 
Working always, 
Helping all, 
Friends or foemen, 
Hut or hall. 
Never tempted 
Work to stop, 
Though my eup hold 
But a drop. 
Rising heavenward, 
Pure to grow, 
Coming earthward 
Joy tosow.” 
Macon, Ga. 
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OVER THE SOUTH MOUNTAIN. 


BY FANNY M. JOHNSON, 








Tue schoolmaster rapped with his heavy 
wooden ruler on the window of the log 
school-house, and the scholars dropped 
their snow-balls, hushed their noisy voices, 
and rushed into the little woodshed entry, 
that served as a vestibule to the school 
building of District No. 2, Hardback Town- 
ship. When the school-room door was 
opened, they stood in orderly line, and each 
boy, as he entered, gave a bob of the head, 
meant for a bow, and each girl dropped a 
short, awkward courtesy; for this was over 
seventy years ago, and the first school- 


| that stormy day in December, 1810. 


} the ‘* Rule of Three.” 
| little chap of nine. 
| in a gorge between North and South Moun- 
| tains and their home was the most distant 


her * manners” when entering or leaving a 


| school-room. 


The room was warmed from a large fire- 
place, at the end, where the great logs were 
roaring and sending sparks up the chimney. 
The girls sat on benches ranged along one 
side of the room, the boys facing them from 


| the opposite side, and the old master, with 


his impressive spectacles, long, gray hair, 
wide-skirted coat, and dignified manners, 
was an object of respect and reverence from 
his throne on a square platform in the 
center. 

Such a funny-looking school-house and 


such comical pupils you would say, if you 


could see a picture of them as they looked, 
The 
girls, large and small, all wore homespun 
dresses, the waists ending just under the 
arm-pits and the narrow skirts reaching to 
the top of the shoes. A few of the largest 
had their hair drawn up to the top of the 
head and fastened with a large horn comb. 


|The boys had heavy home-made woolen 


jackets and trowsers, and were all barbered 
after the fashion of the day, as follows: 
The hair was combed straight forward and 


downward from the crown, without any 
| parting, a large bow] then inverted and 


clapped over the head, and the hair trimmed 
around smooth and even to the edge of the 
bow]. When the ceremony of hair-cutting 
had been a little too long neglected by the 
boy’s mother, the hair fell down upon the 
forehead, very much like the fashionable 
bangs of some modern young ladies. 

The Gilbert boys sat on the end of a 
bench nearest the door. Isaac was a smart 
boy of thirteen, who had ciphered nearly to 
Joe was a slender 
No. 2 school-house sat 


of the hillside farms on the slope of North 
Mountain. 
The morning school-room hum went on. 


| The multiplication class stumbled through 
| the 8s and Abijah Jones and Tildy Miller 


went to their seats in disgrace. Issacher 


| Peters was feruled for biting an apple in 


school-time. Joe Gilbert missed “ viti- 


| ate’ in his spelling class and cried quietly 


in his corner over his lost head-mark. The 
morniug hours crept by, with reading, 
arithmetic, and spelling classes, and, finally, 
the hands of the master’s great watch 
neared the hour of noon, and the first class 
stood up to spell. 

Isaac Gilbert stood next to the head of 


| the class, and, when John Sawyer spelled 


arithmetician with a*‘s-i-o-n,” Isaac gained 


| the first place. This brought him nearer the 


window, and he could see that the boughs 


| 
| 
| of the great apple-tree that scraped the 
| school-house walls were laden with snow 
} 
| 


| and that the fine flakes were still rapidly 


falling. Isaac sighed and looked anxious, 


| for the gorge between the school-house and 


| the mountain road leading to the Gilbert 
farm was sometimes impassable for days 
after heavy snows had fallen. 

The schoolmaster noticed his anxious 
look, and, as soon as school was dismissed, 
he called Isaac to his desk. 

‘**Tsaac,” he said, ‘‘I think you and your 
brother had better start for home this noon. 
The snow is coming so fast that I’m afraid, 
if you stay this afternoon, you won't be able 
to get through the gorge to-night.” 

‘** Yes, sir,” said Isaac, respectfully ; ‘* but 
Joe’s got to learn his spelling lesson first. 
Hasn't he?”’ 

**T will excuse him to-day,” said the 
master; ‘‘ but he must take home his spell- 
ing-book and be prepared to recite to- 
morrow morning. You had better start at 
once.” 

While the other children were taking out 
their dinner-baskets, Isaac and Joe put on 
their coonskin caps, drew on their thick 
mittens, and wound their knit comforters 
around their necks, preparing for the long 
march home. Both of them were sorry to 
leave the fun of ‘‘nooning,” for all of the 
scholars staid to the afternoon session, and 
they were to start the building of a snow 
fort that noon, behind the school-house. 

‘‘ Better stay long enough to eat you din- 
ner, Ike,” said Eben Sawyer, as Isaac took 
down his well-filled dinner-basket from its 
nail in the entry. 

“Yes. Le’s stay, Ike, half the noon, and 
mebbe the boys’ll get the fort started,” put 
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must start right away. We'll stop and eat 
our dinner, under the half-way tree.” 

The master’s word was law in the school- 
room and the boys started. The new- 
fallen snow was over their feet, as they 
plowed down from the door to the cart- | 
road that passed by the school-house. The | 
fine flakes drove sharply into their faces | 
and the roaring fire and noisy fun that was 
going on in the school-room made the long 
walk seem undesirable; but they drew their 
ear-laps down closer over their ears and 
trudged manfully along. 


The road the boys were to travel took 
them about half a mile further into the 
gorge. Then the hilly section began and a 
winding cart-track gradually ascended the 
slope of North Mountain. Another cart- 
track, crossing this, led to the thick woods 
of South Mountain, the opposite side of the 
gorge. There was only one house for the 
boys to pass on the road; that of the Widow 
Granger, where the schoolmaster boarded. 
The track made by the schoolmaster, go- 
ing home to his dinner, was the only mark 
that broke the smooth surface of the snow 
as far as they could see. A path, swept 
with a broom from the door to the gate, 
met this solitary track, and Marm Granger 
was standing in the gateway, with an apron 
over her head. 

“I see you a-comin’, boys,” she said; 
‘‘and I’ve got a bottle of cider brandy here 
that I want to send up to your marm. I've 
been owing it to her quite a spell. And 
here’s a couple of my new nut-cakes, for you 
to eat on the way.” 

‘*Thank you, Ma’am,’ 
as they took the cakes. 

“Jest tuck the bottle right into your 
dinner-basket, so’t you won't lose it. Looks 
asif we should get a big snow-storm this 
time. Be you both wrapped up warm ?” 

“Yes'm,” answered the boys, together 
again. 

‘*Well, you’d better hurry right along 
home. I shouldn't wonder if you got 
snowed in so’s you couldn’t come to school 
again for quite a spell.” 

With this cheerful prospect before them, 
the boys again started on, and the last 
figure they saw was Marm Granger, watch- 
ing them from the door. 

Isaac went ahead, carrying the dinner- 
basket, and Joe trudged after him, munch- 
ing his nut-cake. Both sides and in front 
of them rose the mountain walls, covered 
with trees except in patches, where the 
mountain farmers Lad made a square clear- 
ing and planted oats or Winter rye. In a 
few minutes they struck into the woods, 
which extended down into the valley. The 
cart-tracks were full of snow and it was 
hard walking; but the hills shut out the 
cold andthe boys’ faces glowed with the 
healthy warmth of their exercise in tread- 
ing down the drifts. 

They crossed a little foot-path spanning 
a brook which ran down the mountain. In 
the Summer it was a sparkling, dancing 
little brook, the banks fringed with bright 
wild flowers. Then their little twin sisters, 
Betty and Sally, were fund of coming down 
from their mountain home, through the 
school-house path,and of filling their baskets 
with flowers and checkerberries, on the way 
from school; but through the long Winter 
days they were kept close at home, by the 
storms and cold, and the greatest event of 
the day was the arrival of the boys at night 
with stories to tell of what had happened at 
school. As the boys began the climb of 
the first slope, Isaac thought of the little 
sisters at home and said : 

“Joe, I wish we could catch that big gray 
squirrel we saw this mornirg, andcarry bim 
home to Betty and Sally.” 

‘* Yes,” said Joe; ‘and we could put 
him in the cage and keep him till Spring. 
Le’s bring the trap to-morrow.” 

‘I'm afraid the road will be drifted, so 
that we can’t come to-morrow,” said Isaac. 

Just then there was a rustle in the under- 
growth by the side of the road, and a hand- 
some squirrel darted across the path and 
into the woods at the left. 

‘Oh! there he goes,” cried Joe, eagerly; 
‘* and he’s run into that hollow log up the 
hill.” 

Both of the boys started after the squir- 
rel. 

‘* We'll sprinkle some crumbs round the 
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him when he comes out,” said Isaac, as 
much excited as Joe. 

So the boys left the safe path, and, fol- 
lowing the squirrel-track, reached the hollow 
log where Joe’s sharp eyes had seen the 
squirrel enter. 

Isaac crumbled apiece of Marm Granger's 
nut-cake about the end of the log, and both 
boys crouched at the side, to wait for the 
squirrel to appear. 

A little rustle of dead leaves inside the 
log assured them that the squirrel was there 
and encouraged them to wait. The snow 
fell fast and softly about them, filling up 
their tracks, and the minutes passed un- 
consciously. 

By and by the leaves rustled again, nearer 
the entrance of the log, and a pointed nose 
and a pair of bright eyes peeped out. Joe 
reached out his hand and the little head 
drew back. 

‘There! You've scart himin; and we've 
got to wait again,” whispered Isaac, with 
vexation. ‘* Next time, wait till he begins 
to eat.” 

He crumbled some more cake, and the 
boys settled themselves again to wait. The 
woods were already darkened by the storm, 
and they did not notice that the light was 
gradually growing less and less. A quarter 
of an hour passed before there was another 
movement in the log. Then they fairly 
held their breath, as the shrewd little head 
appeared, glanced about, and, seeing noth- 
ing of the boys, in the shelter of the log, 
darted out. As the squirrel stopped to sniff 
the cake-crumbs on the snow, Isaac cau- 
tiously lifted his cap, quickly clapped it 
down over the squirrel, and—missed him! 

‘**Catch him, Joe!” he cried, as the squir- 
rel darted up the hill. 

Both boys started in pursuit. The squir- 
rel ran from tree to tree, dodged from stump 
to stump, winding through the woods, the 
two boys in hot chase. After a long run, 
his bushy tail disappeared in the trunk of 
a great oak, and the boys looked at each 
other in dismay. 

‘What fools we are to try to catch a 
squirrel!” said Isaac. ‘1's almost dark 
and we'd better be getting home.” 

** Whereabouts are we?” said Joe. 

Isaac looked about in alarm. 

‘* declare, 1 don’t know," he exclaimed. 

There was no path to be seen. The tall 
trees almost shut out the sky and the thick 
undergrowth showed no trace of a track. 
Both boys were frightened. They knew it 
was no joke to be lost in the Hardback 
Woods in the edge of 2 Winter-night sturm. 

‘We'll start out and walk till we come to 
a clearing, and then we can see where we 
are,” said Isaac, trying to speak cheerfully. 
‘It looks most open up this way.” 

The boys pressed close together and 
started on the weary hunt for a path, Isaac 
still carried the dinner-basket, Joe bis book, 
and, hand in hand, they wandered in and 
out of little openings in the woods, cheered 
sometimes by a clearer space for a few rods, 
but never reaching 4 place where they could 
see above the surrounding trees. 

The faint light of the Winter day rapidly 
waned, the snow grew deeper and deeper, 
and the boys were often obliged to stop and 
rest for breath. Hunger and weariness 
were almost forgotten in dread of the Win- 
ter night. As Joe’s shorter limbs grew less 
able to struggle with the snow-drifts, Isaac 
placed his arm around his brother and half- 
coaxed, half-dragged him along. 

‘*Don't give up, Joe,” he said. ‘*We 
must not stop a minute, or we shall go to 
sleep and freeze in the snow.” 

‘* It's so dark, Ike,” sobbed the little fel- 
low, ‘* We can’t ever find the way out.” 

By four o'clock it was quite dark in the 
woods. Isaac knew by the darkness that 
it was time for their parents to expect them 
home. He thought of the great, warm 
kitchen, with its welcome fire; the table set 
witha hot supper; grandmother knitting 
by the fireside; and the twins at the win- 
dow, watching for their brothers. 

**Father’ll start out with the ox-cart, 
Joey, when we don’t come,” he said, with 
a trembling voice. ‘* He'll go down to Joe 
Peters, in the hollow, and they'll get some 
more men and some lanterns, and bunt in 
the woods for us. Keep up, Joe! Maybe 
we'll see the lanterns pretty soon.” 

With such encouragement he kept the 
little brother on his feet for another hour, 
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tact with the branches of trees and by 
stumbling over fallen logs. Still Isaac 
clung with one hand to the dinner-basket, 
thinking of a story he had once read of 
shipwrecked men, and that the dinner their 
mother had packed in the morning would 
keep them from starving for a little while. 

It seemed many hours that they had 
wandered in the darkness, when, at last, Joe 
sank down exhausted. 

‘I can’t walk any more, Ike,” he said. 

Weary and miserable, Isaac dropped be- 
side him. They were on sloping ground, 
beside the great trunk of a tree. It gave 
Isaac a hopeful thought. 

** Rouse we'll cut some 
branches of the bushes round here, and 
build a little hut on the warm side of the 
tree and stay here till morning.” 

There was light enough from the snow to 
see the outlines of some bushes, a few feet 
away. Trampling a space at the foot of 
the tree, he laid the dinner-basket down, 
and, with the aid of his pocket-knife, began 
to cut and break off some of the brush. 
Joe, revived by a little hope, also stood 
up. 

‘*Feel around the tree, Joey, and see if 
you can find a place to fasten these bushes 
in.” 

Joe felt carefully about the tree and ex- 
claimed: 

‘* Why, there’s a great hole in the side, 
big enough to get it.” 

‘*Then we'll climb in there, Joe, and it 
will be a tiptop place to stay to-night.” 

To his joy, he found that there was, in- 
deed, a large opening in the tree on its 
sheltered side, a few feet above the surface 
of the snow. Brushing the snow from the 
entrance, the boys climbed in, and found 
themselves in a hollow trunk several feet 
in diameter, into which the leaves had 
drifted for many seasons, making a bed 
large enough, with a little management, for 
both to lie down. 

** We'll drink a little of Marm Granger’s 
brandy, to keep from getting cold, and sleep 
here till morning,” said Isaac. ‘‘ We must 
keep our dinner for to-morrow.” 

Joe was too tired to object. Fixing the 
boughs that Isaac had cut across the open- 
ing, to keep out the snow, the boys lay 
down in their providential shelter and were 
soon in an exhausted sleep. 


up, Joe, and 


All night the snow sifted and the wind 
whispered about their queer lodging-place ; 
and the boys, worn out with fatigue, slept 
soundly, nestled down in the bed of leaves 
and unconscious of their cramped quarters. 
In the dark hollow of the tree they did not 
know when morning came, and it was well 
along in the forenoon when they awoke. 
They were aching, cramped, and sore; but 
the tree-hollow was quite warm and the 
boughs they had fitted into the opening had 
kept out the snow and the cold. Isaac 
pushed them aside, and the boys looked out. 
The snow had ceased falling and the top 
of a drift was on a level with the opening 
in the tree. Isaac stepped out, and sank 
into the deep snow to his knees. He crept 
back into the tree and Joe began to cry. 

‘*We shall have to stay here till we 
freeze and starve to death,” he said. ‘I 
am almost starved now.” 

‘*We'll see what we have got in the 
dinner-basket and how long we can make 
it last,” said Isaac. 

He opened the basket. There was the 
bottle, from which the boys had taken a 
draught the night before; twolarge slices 
of bread and cheese; two apples; two 
mince turnovers. That was all. 

Isaac carefully divided the bread and 
cheese, and, putting half of it, with the turn- 
overs, back into the basket, set it back among 
the trees. 

‘This is all we can eat now,” he told Joe. 
‘We can’t get away from the tree while 
the snow is so soft; so we must save part of 
it.” 

The tree appeared to be in a close forest 
on the side of a hill. The boys dare not 
wander away, lest they should not find the 
tree again, and should perish in the snow 
before they could make their way through 
the woods. They grew more hopeless as 
the hours of the day passed on, and there 
was no sight or sound of any one coming to 
their rescue. In spite of their resolution, 
the solid contents of their dinner-basket 
were eaten before night. With feelings of 
despair, they saw another night advancing. 








Isaac plowed his way a short distance from 
the tree, cut some more bushes and made a 
better shield for the opening to keep out 
the cold. 

The second night the boys slept little. A 
sleety rain fell and they shivered and 
suffered with hunger through the long, 
dreary night. Toward morning they fell 
asleep, and when Isaac woke, at daylight, 
Joe was murmuring painfully in his sleep 
and his face was burning with fever. 

It would take too many words to describe 
the long, dreadful day and night that fol- 
lowed. A cold wind froze the sleety sur. 
face of the snow and formed a hard crust; 
but Isaac could not leave his sick brother 
in the tree and Joe was too weak and ill to 
walk. There was no choice but to remain 
in their shelter. Now and then Isaac moist- 
ened his brother’s lips with the brandy; but 
there was no food remaining and to the 
pangs of hunger was added the increasing 
cold. When the third morning broke upon 
their misery, Isaac woke from a short nap 
which he had taken, sitting upright in the 
tree, with his brother’s head in his arms. 
He was faint and dizzy with hunger, fatigue, 
and cold; but, as he looked out, and saw 
that a fair, bright day had dawned in the 
woods, and the stiff snow-crust was spark- 
ling in the light, he made a strong resolve 
to try and find a way out of the woods. ; 

Joey soon woke, weak, white, and ill; but 
conscious. 

‘* Joey,” said Isaac, ‘‘ have you got any 
string in your pockets ?” 

‘*No,” said Joe. ‘‘What are you going 
to do?” 

‘*T am going to try to find the way to a 
clearing.” 

‘** Don’t go away and leave me!” said Joe, 
the tears running down his cheeks. 


‘*No,” said Isaac; ‘but, if I could find a 
long string, I would tie it to the tree and 
walk out a little way, keeping hold of the 
string, and it would guide me back to the 
tree.” 

‘‘I wish we had a ball of yarn,” said Joe. 

*‘Oh!” exclaimed Isaac. ‘‘I can ravel 
out one of my stockings.” 

He quickly pulled off one of his boots, 
and, removing the thick, home-made stock- 
ing, made an opening in the toe and began 
to unravel the yarn, as he had seen his 
mother do. Winding it swiftly into a large 
ball, he drew on his boot again and pre- 
pared to carry out his new plan. 

He tied the end of the yarn about a pro- 
jection of the tree, and, taking the ball in 
his hand, prepared to start. The white, 
pitiful face of his little brother looked out 
of the opening. 

‘*Don’t go far,” he said, ‘‘ and come back 
pretty quick.” 

Isaac started in the direction where the 
woods looked most open, holding the ball 
in one hand and allowing it to unwind as 
he walked, taking care not to pull the string 
to tightly or to allow it to wind about the 
trees or bushes. 

He walked on and on, the ball rapidly 
unwinding; but the woods only seemed to 
grow denser. The ball was nearly un- 
wound, when he found himself in the 
midst of a cluster of pines, with no appar- 
ent outlet. 

‘‘I must go back,” he said to himself, 
‘‘and start another way.” 

He sadly retraced his steps, rewinding 
the ball, as he went, and the string of yarn 
guided back to the tree, where Joe was 
anxiously waiting. 

The next time he took an opposite direc- 
tion. Before, he had gone up the rising 
ground, imagining that his home was in 
that direction. This time he took the route 
down the hill. The ball was not two-thirds 
unwound when he found that he was com- 
ing into more open land. Scattered tree- 
trunks here and there showed that he was 
approaching a clearing; but in the midst of 
his progress the ball of yarn came to an 
end. 

He held the end in his fingers and con- 
sidered what to do next. A tall tree, with 
boughs growing quite near together, was in 
sight. He fastened the string about the 
trunk and began to climb. Like all coun- 
try boys, he was a good climber, and a few 
minutes’ climbing brought him so high that 
he could see over the surrounding trees, 
and this was what he saw: 

The sides of the hill, sloping down to a 
valley, he had never seen before, a wide, 
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cleared space below, and a great, brown 
farm-house, less than half a mileaway, from 
the chimney of which a lazy smoke was 
curling. 

Farmer Blake and his family were just 
sitting down to their dinner when a worn, 
tired-looking boy came into the yard and 
rapped at the kitchen-door. When Isaac 
was admitted, he nearly fainted with fatigue 
and the unwonted warmth of the kitchen- 
fire; but the kind attentions of the farmer's 
family soon revived him and he told his 
strange story. The farmer heard it with 
surprise and at first with incredulity. 

‘** Where do you say you come from?” he 
asked. 

‘* From Hardback Township,” said Isaac. 

‘* And do you know where you are now?” 

**No, sir!” said Isaac. 

‘* You are in the town of Stretton, and, if 
you are telling a straight story, you and 
your little brother have come clear over 
South Mountain.” 

There is not much more of this story to 
tell. With the tall pine on the hill for a 
landmark, Isaac guided Mr. Blake to the 
nearest end of the yarn-string, and from 
there to the old hollow tree. The good farmer 
carried Joe home in his arms; and, after 
the boys were warmed, fed, and rested, 
harnessed his stout ox-team, and, making a 
comfortable bed upon it for Joe, carried 
them around the mountain, through the 
gorge, to their own home. 

The thanks, rejoicing, and happiness of 
their father and mother cannot be described. 
After a long search in the woods by the 
men of the district, with lanterns, dogs, and 
horns, the two boys had been given up, as 
lost and buried in the snow. ‘ 

Joe hadan illness, as the result of the cold, 
fear, and exposure he had suffered; but 
good home doctoring and mother’s care 
brought him through, and both boys were 
on hand, hearty and strong as ever, to take 
a part in the Spring sugar-making. 

Isaac, Joe, and all their schoolmates are 
now gone; but some of their children and 
grandchildren are living in the mountain 
towns, and there is still a story told to the 
children, by old séttlers, of the two boys 
who were lost on the South Mountain and 
lived three days and nights in a hollow 
tree. 
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[Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed *‘ Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York.) 


FOUR PYRAMIDS UNITED AT BASE. 
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Upper Pyramid,—|, a consonant ; 2, a cave ; 3, 
not fresh; 4, a diseased state; 5,one who has 
the care of books. 

At the Right Hand.—1, a consonant ; 2, a public 
notice; 3, a musical instrument; 4, a man of 
high rank; 5, a painful disease. 

At the Bottom.—1, a consonant; 2, a liquor; 
8, fiction ; 4, imaginary beings; 5, to provoke. 

At the Left Hand.—1, a vowel ; 2, a tribe of Ind- 
ians; 3,a rich shining material; 4, a style of 

hair ; 5, the title of a religious body. 

The Center Word of Upper Pyramid,—Those 
things which come between center of right-hand 
pyramid, a sweet gum; center of the lower, 
term in horticulture ; center of the left-hand, an 
upper story. PoLLy. 

HORTICULTURAL BURYINGS. 

1. Wiggins may be a very good man ; but with 
opinions so stormy that the expression of them 
causes much alarm with some, 

2. Any one who is inclined to the habit of 
drinking from chronic love of it rapidly loses 
self-control. Let him beware of the first tempt- 
ation to indulgence. 

3. ‘*You ask me ‘ Will I lynch that rascal’ if I 
catch him? And I answer No; for I must leave 
him to the law.” 

4. “Poor old Joe is laid up in a pretty serious 
way, the heat having overcome him yesterday.” 

6. In the first moments of bereavement the 
mourner exclaims: ‘‘Thy memory, O my be- 








loved one, will never fade!” But time works 
wonders and the seemingly hopeless often forget. 

6. ‘Lam not acoward. Oh! no. ButI don't 
take to bombs and grape and balls in the very 
thick of the battle. I should prefer to recon- 
noiter.” 








7. “‘How do you receive new members into 
your association?” ‘By ballot usually; but 
sometimes a good name is so well established that 
we accept by acclimation.” 

8. In managing child or beast I disapprove 
of the whip. I never use it excepting when a 
horse is balky ; for then it is richly desérved, 
even if not of much use. 

9. Since the death of her youngest boy, Aunt 
Sue has aged wonderfully. She tries to be cheer- 
ful; but her face shows her suffering. 

10. When will wonders cease ? I received to- 
day a present from Cairo, sent by post and with- 
out a breakage. 

11. It is considered the wisest thing nowa- 
days to nip in kindliest tones the budding indis- 
eretions of the young; and not to resort to the 
old-times punishments. M. B. H. 


SQUARE, CROSS, AND DIAGONALS, 


The crosses in the diagram indicate one and 
same letter in every line: 


x 0 0 0 0 zz & & & @& F 


0 0 Oo 0 0 


0 0 Oo Oo Oo 


xoqooqoeo?oexteecee@e@e@ f 


Upper line of square, a very bad quality ; lower 
line, servility; right hand, favorite food of 
fish ; left hand, fallacious reasonings ; perpen- 
dicular of cross, feats of body; horizontal, 
things following in order; diagonal from right 
to left, parts of a vessel’s rig ; from left to right, 
fortune tellers. Moruer D. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


* * 
*” * 
* * 
* * ¢ 
* * 
* oo 8 oe 


1, a protuberance ; 2, a part in music; 3, to 
understand ; 4, a famous epic poem; 5, clamor ; 
6, the white of anegg. The initials and finals 


give something most useful to cooks. 
M. B. H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 29ru. 
Beheaded Word.—Plover—lover—over. 


Easy Cross- Word Enigma.—Ponce de Leon. 


SAYINGS. 
1. 
PURE as the LILY 
URAL IDEA 
RAIL LEER 
ELLA Y ARD 
Il. 
HOPE is an ANCHOR of the SOUL 
ORAL OGRE 
PALM URGE 
ELMS LEES 


Selections. 


THE FIRST BIRTH, THE FIRST 
MINISTER, Etc. 


Tue first white child born in North 
America was Virginia, daughter of Ananias 
and Eleanor Dare, and grand-daughter of 
Governor John White. She was born on 
the 18th of August, 1587, in Roanoke, 
North Carolina. Her parents were of the 
expedition sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh 
in that year. There is no record of her 
history, save that of her birth. 

The first minister who preached the Gos- 
pel in North America was Robert Hunt, of 
the Church of England, an exemplary man, 
who came out in the same company with 
Captain John Smith, in the year 1607. He 
was much esteemed as a man of peace, and 
was in many ways useful to the colony. 
There is no record of his death, or of his 
returning to England; he most probably 
died at Jamestown. He had a good libra- 
ry, which was burnt, with all his other 
property, in the burning of Jamestown, the 
next Winter after he came out. 

The first females who came to Virginia 
proper were Mrs. Forest and her maid, 
Anne Burras, in the expedition of Newport, 
1608. The first marriage in Virginia was in 
the same year—John Laydon to Anne 
Burras. The ceremony was probably by 
the same ‘‘ good Master Hunt.” 

The first intermarriage between the 
whites and Indians was John Rolfe to 
Pocahontas, in April, 1618. Pocahontas 


was also the first of the Virginian Indians 
1! Christianity and was bap- 
t > 

The first legislative assembly in V 

met in July, 1619, at the summons of Gov- 
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ernor or George Yeardley. One month later 
Negroes were first brought into the colony 
by a Dutch man-of-war. 

The first periodical in North America, 
was the Boston News Letters, which made 
its appearance in August, 1705. The first 
jn the Old Dominion was The Virginia Ga- 
zette, published at Williamsburg, by Wil- 
liam Parks, weekly, at fifteen shillings. It 
appeared in 1736, and was long the only 
paper published in the colony. Slavery 
preceded the periodical press by 117 years. 

The Blue Ridge was first ‘crossed by 
whites in 1714. The first iron furnace 
erected in North America was by Governor 
Spottswood, in 1730, in Spottsylvania 
County, Virginia. 


HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kiuds of Skin Erup- 
tions, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counter- 
eit, Price, 25 cents. 








PISO'S CURE FOR 


vy CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, 
nN Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. ° 
Use in time. ‘Sold by drugeiote, °o 


CONSUMPTION. 


FR FE! The “Hartford” Knitter. 
* Just Patented. Entirely New. 
Rapidly taking the place of the old-style machine and 
iving universal satisfaction. Over one hundred beau. 
fitul and useful Fal ve in worsteds can be produced 
with this wonderful invention. Indispensible to every 
household. SPEC FFER : to introduce the oe 
tol City Home G a yo illustrated story oper 
into 50,000 households before July Ist, we will sen 
Home Guest three months for 25c. and present each oub- 
scriber with the *“*Hartford’? Knitter, a 40 page 
illustrated book and 25 Samples, Sent all cherses 
Jiarttore eg ** Home Guest,’ 241 Main St., 


“camer MOORE COUNTT ORI” 


Corn-Mills and Millstones, 
ALL SIZES. 

* THE BEST IN THE WORLD 

j FOR TABLE MEAL! 

F Samples cf Meal Sent on Application. 

ZY WORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. 

LE - han Chambersburg, Pa. 

ore “ (Please 4 Mention this Pe leper. er.) 


E. “Geol & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have been tested for forty years. Warranted 
in every respect. Send for circular. 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT ST., 
NEW YORE: BOSTON. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Spring: Overcoats, 
Spring. Suits, 


FOR MEN 


AND 

























NEW 
STYLES. 


LOW Prices. 
Immense Stock. 


Florence Silk Hosiery 


FOR LADIES. 


These goods are manufactured from fine 
FLORENCE KNITTING SILK on hand 
in the best “‘full-fashioned” shapes known to the 
trade. They are made extra long, are dyed in the 
yarn, and may be washed without injury to color 
or texture. 
Purchasers should notice our trade mark, the 





TRaDs | KF MARK. 
i: 


letter F knitted into the hem at the top of each 
stocking in all our best hosiery for ladies. 

Ask your storekeeper to show you the FLOR- 
ENCE stockings. 

Our latest book on knitting (No. 4), with sam- 
ples of Knitting and Etching Silk, sent on receipt 
of two 3-cent stamps, Mention Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


NONOTUCK SILK Co., Florence, Mass. 


Solid Silver Ware. 


An experience of ever fifty years in the manu- 
facture of Sotip Srtver Ware, combined with 
the advantages that large capital and a constant- 
ly increasing business afford, enable the GonHam 
Company to stand PRE-EMINENT in this depart- 
ment of art industry. 


Gorham Solid Silver Spoons and Forks 


Are sold by the Trade as low as goods of much 
inferior grade in quality and workmanship, so 


that purchasers can be assured of obtaining an | 


article of sterling quality 995 if they 
will see that the trade 
stamped on every piece. This stamp has now 


become as well known in this country as is the 


Hall Mark of England, as a sure guarantee for | 


good quality. 


ee GORHAM M’F'G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Union Square. 


RYIST, 


AND 


MATEUR 


in any section can have benefit of largest assortment 
and lowest prices for 


PAINTING, DRAWING, AND DECORATIVE 
MATERIALS 
by sending 9c. for 1883 price-list to 
N. E. MONTROSS, 
Artiste’ Colorman, 
1380 Broadway, New York. 


BECKER’S Pa- 


chine Improved 
spproeches nearer 
t e old method of 





the 
public Easily 
worked and washes 





Circa 
lare and Price. Liste 
mailed free. 

N .C. BAUGHMAN, York, Pa. 
Bom “Ca 





"1S THE BEST It TEE WORLD,” 


asst <i Cae Sient Secunia ee oe 





BROADWAY, 


COR. WARREN STREET. 





B.W. MERRIAM &C0,, 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 


OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. | 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade 
prices exceptionally low, 





new designs in CHICKERING 
SROuee, ensues Eaioue tanie teu AKD 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, which forever pre- 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, juet published> 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 


B. FITCH, JR., 
BEDDING, ETC., 


BRANCH 597 SIXTH AVENUE, 
for the display of 
BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 


wit DBP hike Sota ae MATTRBSOES, 
made , renovated. 
en4 Wasercoms 


S59 Fourth Avenue. 








POANGERFIE LOS —-. ms jesse RN, N.Y., U. 8A, 


EVAPORATINGI FRUIT 
eae crete seer 


ayy 
AMERICAN wre ci 









‘ FRANKLIN yOOUNTY, PA 
WHEELER’S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to give a durable, economical, natu 
ral, and perfect finish to hard wood 


BREINIG'S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT 


Very a ble and 1. One gallon, when 
thinned, produces two a of ready mixed paint. 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 
The Bridgeport Wood Finishing (o., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker Street, New York. 








/1000 ’ mark is 





AUTOMATIC 


or “NO TENSION ” Sewing Machin 
BEST AND STRONCES 
UNEQUALLED LIGHTNESS OF 







SIEST TO WORK. 
ENTIRE. “SAFETY TO HEALTH. 


ull in 


a afforded to all. 
Willcox & Gibbs. Mt Co.,688 Broadway, N.Y. 


CHAMPION : 


© 


Brtadlished 

















THE CHAMPION RECORD 
IN ALL GREAT FIRES. 


HERRING & CoO., 
251 and 252 Broadway, New York. 


Trop tnd aad is rooting Fine, nich, Weare Articles 


of Art from rts the Ww orld, judiciously and 


ce and in 
d Japanese Bronzes, Porce- 
jaine, Rwords, Bo Serol —~" Re Fans, odd decorating 
‘ts, 
= E —_ in Copper Sil Silv er plated Candlesticks, Se 
nes, Castors, Urna, poggues, 

ian, French, English, and American ancy “Art. 

x ‘ot Paintings, “ye Clocks, Brass Ca: 
 —— Ink-stands, Jewel Boxes, Glove Boxes, Ash. e- 
ceivers, a Reoei vers, aor, Fire-Irons, ta, 

» and San 
wi * Hall Clocks, 
| ag ‘atches, and pi Music-Boxes, 
Fan E. asses, & ea, Porce- 
isins, am Feranste, mm ade Bronzes, and 


neral iring promptly exec 
* Antiques, old 0 eid. mand ‘silver. bought, sold, or ex- 
we 





velty Deco 
Bal Spusouse Morning < ower, 
eacock Feath ly, thio Xorn- Flower, 
thee yu —-3 ete., etc. EB 


2% Fourth Avenue, N. <a } 2B Bi Kireet). 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d St. bet, Fifth and Sixth Arz., 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Bootes and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than 4 third of « century. on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 














ESTABLISHED 1817. 


We manufecture and keep in 
stock a large assortment of Car- 
riages and Harnesses, that we sell 
at very low prices. We refer to the 
Editor and Publisher of this paper 
as to the quality of our work and 
our mode of doing business. Ali 
our work is warranted, 


KIMBALL BROS. 





RETIRING FROM BUSINESS, 
¥F. KRUTINA 


offers his large and elegant stock of 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, xro., 
AT A REDUCTION OF 25 TO 50 PER OENT. 
from manufacturers’ prices, 
TO CLOSE QUT THE BUSINESS. 





No, 842 Broapway anp Nos. 96 anp 98 East 
Hovustox STaser. 


ESTABLISHED 1 ‘TENT! NO Pat ae 


Sunes Mee Pilockanical Devices 
pounds, Designs and watela, all prelt 
minery 

of inventions trea, Out® Guibe f for Obtain- 
ine 2 wy ba sent free Yuen 


Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO., Solicitors of Paton 
WASHINGTON, S. G 


Darslon’s Wrought Iron Turnct, 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING SARITARIANS, 








MAMMA 





saan pm 
contains many ~ Feant features found in no other; 
e absolutely tand free from dust; superior to 


team heat, a cot third the cost. Seven years’ prac. 
teal’ test has proven ite superiority over castiron 
furnaces, bot ealth an economy, Also 
a full line of Bay Rtate and New Emprees Ranges, 
Parior Stoves, and Crystal Fireplace Heaters, Fatt. 
mates furnished upon application. 


Send for Circulara and Prices. 
BARSTOW STOVE CoO., 


230 Water St., New York; 
56 Unien Street, Boston; Providence, Kh. 1. 


USE THE PATENT BLUING Bar, 


ont ord the risk and annoyance of broken bettien, 
10-cent bag goes further than four 6ounce vias 
of Tiga blue. 
Your Grocer can procure it from 


Cc. T. RAYVVOLDS & CO 


_ 206 and 108 Fulton St., New Fork. 


YES! 


ALABAST: NE is unequaled asa Wall Viafob, it 

eonemical and can be: applied by any one. If Ae 
Bartas our rhood, gee fo L. t(MLEY 
AVE 


te 
Berlina eae and. © York 
for sample gale and Testimonials. 





SS cs 


TRAVEL. 


G" ON LANE, STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


FOR QUEENS OWN AN LIVERPOOL, 
leave pier 38 N. 





















Ls 

hese steamers are bu {it of of iron, in water-tight 
partments, and are furnis! 
make the » across the Atlantic wafe and 


(Recording i to raga aco . #60, $40, and 
8100; ornate fon 
wiLLikMs GUION. 


“STATH LINE. 
NEW *OBELPAST HAND LONDONDERIY, 


New Cl 4 t steamers and most excellent 
t no advance in rates, First C -Yy-- only 


Frcurtonn, eit ‘abin (am) chiee, 
. Excursions, $75. 


on. 0° hy, led tor clergymen 

and fav ¢ terms es traveling ther. Sen 

for pamphlet of llores , with cabi: eo ete. nd 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & COn General Agents, 
Ne. 53 Broadway, New York. 





CARRIAGES. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue and prices 


110 AND 112 SUDBURY STREET 


toall par ti yao rl y alow Bo 


We make our own Harness. 
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Farm and Garien, | 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 


STORING VEGETABLES AND 
FRUITS. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


Few farmers or even professional horticultur- | 
ists succeed in keeping their Summer products | 
to late Winter, without serious loss, ‘The evil is 
not simply the loss of the product; but the de- 
terioration of the quality of that whichis not 
positively decayed. Apples flavored by rotten 
neighbors or by mildew are unfit for use. The 
real apple lover loathes them. A cellar that 
amella of rotten cabbage or beets has not an arti- 
ole in it, from fruit to butter, that is not flavored 
and damaged. The more delicate the article the 
more serious the damage. Many cellars are 
throughout the year thus filled with sharp, pun- 
gent, and poisonous odors; but in Winter they 
grow unbearable bad. The damage to health is, of 
course, the matter of most consideration, as the 
flavor of decay may be easily turned up to the 
chambers. Of that I do not care to speak, how- 
ever, further than to note the fact that articles 
of food penetrated with the germs from mold 
and rot are directly poisonous, 

The sapient remark is heard each Winter, year 
after year: “Apples are not keeping well this 
year,” or ‘This is a bad Winter for apples to 
keep.” But for the same persons every Winter 
is bad. I have never had my apples keep more 
perfectly than #0 far during 1882, 1883; but it 
was owing to the unusually obedient work of a 
hired man. He handled the apples finely in 
the tree and in the final storage of them. Asa 
consequence, the most wormy, defective apples 
produced in two years are keeping exceptionally 
well, 

1. To keep fruit and vegetables well, they should 
be gathered with more care. Potatoes, beets, 
and turnips, cut and hacked and then tumbled 
and bruised, are sure to begin to decay early in 
the season. My men are invariably required to 
pour the vegetables into their bins with as much 
care as they do apples—and that is, without 
dropping them from the edge above. Beets should 
be handled with particular care and gathered 
before hard frosts. Pumpkins, if picked care- 
fully by hand before a frost, laid, not tossed 
into a wagon, and then deposited, “like eggs,” in 
their storage-room, will keep till April, and 
there nobler fruit Yor late Winter. 
Squashes require the same care, Gather by the 
last of October and keep in a dry chamber, 
never in acellar. The chamber should be cool ; 
but frost-proof. It is almost impossible, in case 
of a failure of my own crop, to purchase pump- 
kins and squashes properly gathered. They are 
generally caught on a fork and tossed into a 
or, if spared the fork, are flung 
about, and so bruised as to begin to 
rot by December. Few farmers have one 
for use during the Winter months, Last year I 
ate my last pie from fresh, green pumpkin on 
on the 4th of July. It was from a new varicty ; 
yet the older varieties lie golden and sound in 
my store-room until April each Spring. There 
is no part of farm-work that it pays better to give 
personal supervision than the gathertng and 
storage of perishable crops. The few days of 
care prevent the wretched disappointment conse- 
quent on a year’s work going to waste. But this 
nice handling must begin at the beginning of the 
harvest. Apples tossed or dropped a foot, or 
even six inches, into a basket in the tree, are in- 
jured quite enough to ruin them for keeping. 
But the ordinary orchard sees at least three such 
turns at bruising the delicate cells before the 
apple is deposited in the bin: first, in picking ; 
second, by depositing in a wagon ; third, by dash- 
ing them into the bin. It is equally important 
to secure the apple free from twigs and leaves. 
Passing through the orchard of a friend, last Fall, 
Iam confident that he did not have one sound 
apple in his baskets, barrels, or cellar; not one. 
They were jerked off and tossed and tumbled 
like pebbles, Speculators find it nearly impossi- 
ble to secure moderately safe pickers for the 
orchards they purchase each Autumn. As a re- 
sult, they rush their purchases into market, for a 
quick sale, dnd there is a comparative loss all 
around. 

I stood by my man at the beginning of vege- 
table harvest, and for a day or two was compelled 
to caution him concerning every bushel. He 
was accustomed to fling potatoes and turnips 
and beets with no consideration but speed and 
ease in handling, ** [tis well,” he said; ‘that you 
have time forsuch particular care.” I answered: 
“T have no time for the results of carélesancss, 
It will be but little more time now that is 
requisite to get those things so that we shall 
have no more trouble.” 

(2.) Before storing fruits and vegetables, the 
cellar should be absolutely clean. I mean by this 
not only that the bing should beswept out or 
batrels dumped over upon the floor; but the 


is no 


wagon ; 


| and housekeepers need to be roused to consider 





wa aeang etitebustt ant ects Sea 


recess eleansed of dirt, webs, and waste. Old 


bins and musty barrels should be thrown out, 
to be burned and replaced with new ones; old 
staves, hoops, and bits of wood carefully re- 
moved. For that matter a cellar should be kept 
clean. It should be gone over as regularly as the 
housekeeper goes over the upper rooms. Noth- 
ing should be allowed to accumulate that be- 
longs with rubbish. Old boards are, above all, 
poison breeders and productive of vegetable de- 
cay. Not long since I saw the inside of a cellar 
in which there were over twenty old cider and 
vinegar casks, not more than five in sound con- 
dition ; yet not one that had been drained or 
cleansed for ten years. Soap, grease, and other 
commodities of a fragrant sort had accumulated 
in like proportion, At last, the man died and his 
cellar was cleansed out. In such receptacles 
fruit is stored and vegetables are dumped for 
decay. 

Under the best conditions, however, there will 
be some rotting, and this should be removed 
every week. It is little labor, if a frequent labor. 
One rotted apple will make a half-dozen if un- 
disturbed for a couple of weeks. Rot is a dis- 
ease that spreads, It is no more a fit material to 
let be in the house than rotten flesh. Farmers 


the abomination of having in store rotten cab- 
bages, turnips, potatoes, and fruits. Some ani- 
nals are natural scavengers of decaying fruit, as 
others are of decaying meat. Let them have it 
promptly. 

(3.) A cellar should be kept cool and moist. 
That means that the furnace should have a cellar 
by itself, thoroughly walled off from the rest of 
the underground rooms, It is useless simply 
to inclose it in the midst of the cellar, or to give 
the vegetables a room separated by a thin par- 
tition. The cellar must belong to the stored 
articles, and to them alone. Apples are best 
kept in a degree of moisture, when you must 
use constant care to guard against mold. 
Change of air is not desirable after the cellar 
is closed for the Winter; but of still more im- 
portance, especially for vegetables, is it that the 
room should be dark. If windows are needed, 
let them be closely blinded for Winter. Potatoes 
cannot be kept in good condition, without change 
of weight or flavor, on any other conditions, 
There are certainly uses for a cellar which re- 
quire that it should be tight and dry ; but keep- 
ing apples and vegetables is not one of them, 
Plants require a dry room,  Geraniums, if 
hung up by the roots in an apple-cellar, 
will be dead in three weeks, rotten and moldy, 
Dahlias will keep in a good vegetable cellar, if 
thoroughly dried before being put in canvas, will 
root; 80 will tuberoses and gladiolus. All such 
roots should be kept in a dry up-stairs store- 
room. The moisture of the cellar should cer- 
tainly not come from defective drainage ; but, if 
not otherwise, it might safely come from an 
open cistern. 

4. Both fruit and vegetables had better be kept 
in bins, where they need not lie more thar one or 
two feet in depth. Apples should never be 
mixed, however small may be the quantity of 
each variety. Sort well, put second quality 
or second and third qualities by themselves, for 
early use, and the best quality where it can be 
easiiy looked over without much handling. 
There is no reason for supposing that careful 
and clean handling of fruit after first storage is 
peculiarly injurious. The injury comes from 
soiling dry, clean fruit with bits of decay or with 
soiled hands and in haste. 

There is no part of the farmer’s work more 
noxious than constantly handling rotten apples. 
The cold, unhealthy, dismally nasty business of 
picking over bins and barrels of fruit that 
“kept badly,”working for days in a close, damp, 
foul cellar, is disheartening. The waste takes off 
all the profits of storage and makes fruit-raising 
a dead loss. It is to a large proportion of farmers 
unprofitable to raise fruit. The best they can 
desire to do with it is to sell it in the orchard. 

One of the most economical purchases the 
ordinary horticulturist can make isto buy an 
evaporater. With one of these he can speedily 
use up wasting fruit and make it profitable. If 


his apples rot badly, he can put them away in a 
shape that they will not rot and will not de- 
crease in value. An evaporator is valuable from 
the earliest day of the apple season, as well as 
all Winter. The heaviest loss to the fruit-raiser 
is frequently from the valueless nature of his 
early apples. Fall apples rarely pay to pick for 
market. Millions of bushels in the United 
States are left to decay. It is too early for 
cider and even the cattle do not need them. 
Where an evaporator is owned, it can easily be 
made an item of profit to buy for a trifle the 
wasting product of neighboring orchards, and 
dry them with your own, Evaporated apples 
command in market a re ady sale and a high 
They are almost equal in Phew to fresh 
ruit; in some cases preferable. ey will keep 
for market, if the price be at any time low; but 
the feces also advantageous for berries 
and pe Remote from market, berry- 
be made nearly or quite as profit- 
able as ‘- the largest a a compared with 


fruits, the eva eferable. 

Still the fruit entie ie Sou ess, in it the best 
possibilities for making fruit for ome Baa gt 
profitable. The proportional outla e. 
much less than for the silos, the wheat-barns, and 


the stables ; or for rs In 
these the most died faite ut pater ved the 
year 





round and marké ea ee « 
bays nown a a sanita-— 
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ry measure it ought to be, It is in most cases 
only @ hole in the ground, without the slightest 
precautions for health. Its dampness and foul 
odors are the potent cause of a majority of the 
diseases that devastate families. If underground 
storage-rooms are used at all, they would better 
be separate from the house. If desirable, an 
underground passage can be established between 
the house and such a cellar. 
CLinTon, N. Y. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE IN 
SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. N.S. Reap, Chicago, says; ‘1 think it 
is a remedy of the highest value in many forms 
of mentaland nervous exhaustion, attended by 
sick headache, dyspepsia, and diminished 
vitality.’ 


_ AGRICULTURAL. 


PERFECT HATCHER AND BROODER 


is the Standard and vm | Reliable Apparatus in the 
World for Hatching and Raising Chickens and all 
other birds for market purposes. 
to 2,200 e 
cular H, 


PERFEC T HATCHER CoO., 
Elmira, N. - ¥- 
pNQRTHERN SUGAR rr ANE M ANU AL 


L. 
ROFS. WEBER and Boor ELL, of Champaign, Ills. 
Se — free on ra lication t 


20. L. Sov IER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


D °, you want the 


All sizes, from 200 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Cir- 


Ageucy ¢ (or for your 
own use)—The best & cheap- 
est Pulverizing Harrow and 
Leveler 
one.) It adjusts to kind of 
it folds to 
ride home Not tote paid for 
2 tried § approved on your 
: ownfarm. Civeniars Fiee, 
The New York Plow Ce 55 Beekman St.. N.Y, 
EP busilage Congress Proceedtugs 1852 & LSS 3, We. each 











1,000, OGO STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
RASPBERRIES, SAAqORERRIER, RAPER. Ae. 

DR. RYDER'S , 

\EW METHOD 


PATENTED 
VENEER BOX 
Bee Y sh ve & 


ALESMEN WANTED to sell nursery stock. 
F an line of new and valuable specialities. Permanent 
employment and good salary 4 successful agents, Ad- 
dress, xiving age and referen 
THE GEO. A. STONE. NU RSERY CO. 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


WN MOW 
Surpassing a Others and . the 


Itis the light 
est, runs more 


more smooth- 
ly, is less lia- 
ble to obstruc- 
tion, and is of 
= ‘2 = . — 
ppear- 

ance than any_ other Mower upod the pan Ay The 
Pennsylvania State Agricultural Society says: “ It will, 
we believe, wear longer, du the work better with less 
labor, than any other Mower. One of the peculiari- 
ties is that it c ate higher grass than any other Mower.” 

It is pronounced by mean nt judges the best Lawn 
Mower the world ever 

Every Mower warranted. Address 


LLOYD, SUPPLEE & WALTON 
’Phiindelphin, Pa. . 


1A L E SMEN to canvass for 3 RELIABLE 
* WANTED Ryreery. Steady employment. 


Add T. B 
~ Good Wages. iis Rochester, N. Y. 


ies sESMEN W ANTED! Salary, and expenses 





paid. Steady employmen for terms. 
CHAS SE BROTHERS, 
Nurser rymen, Rochester, New York. 


SYR Ae USE CHILLED 

PLOW CO., acknowledged 

e | Spent gene ~_> purpose Plow 
ams, 


Jointers, 
and Wheel Standards. , be ye ddress, 
SYRACUSE CHILLED PLow Co., Syracuse, N.Y 


Plants for $1.00. Sendfor 


PAG) i. 1s. Fassett & Bro. pereirmey © ATL OCUE| 
IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


aE gi BUSS 5) 1s AND 
HANDBOOK” 


OWER SEED PLANTS. 


orine N SMALL FRUITS AND 
FAR & GARDE! 


GARE en Alou 5/085 





EstTaBLIsHED 1945, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and a de- 

tcriptive priced list of 2.090 varieties of Flower and Vecrtasie 
-Is—with much neeful information upon their culture—150 pages 

mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents to prepay postage 





xtra Early, cn Dwart (8 to 10 Inches), Re- 
quires no Cushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Acknorlederd by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 

CAUTION.— As there is another Pea in the market called 
** American Wonder,” sexd to us and get the genuine Bliss'’s Amer- 
icon Wonder. 

Prices. —Halt yoot pint, 45 cents; quart, 
©9; by mail, pow 

Gur Novelty Shere, giving full particulars of all the leading nov- 
‘ties, mailed free. 


» \. Ke DLISS & 50173, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


kage, <5 cents; 


over 20 
the ‘best lead 








LILIUM AURATUM 
Golden Banded Lily of Japan. 


$2.50 PER DOZEN, 256. EACH. 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS, 


OUR OWN SELECTION, 
100 Varieties of Annuals, Biennials, and Peren- 


nials, for. & 
50 Varieties « Annuals, ‘Bie enniais, ‘and’ Peren- 


nia 
5 Varieties of Annuals, ‘for. 








ia genok 

2 . More Rare Annuals, for 

0 “ ae rh os 

) « “ Choice Green-House Seeds, for 


Soe aoens —p 
SEsseses = 


12 “ “ ry “ ” plans: 


LEE LE LELOE Le BELG: 1 Ov 
25 Varieties of Choice American Seeds ~_ Euro- 
pean Culture, for ngense kane 2 00 





pean Culture, for. nis x 400 


J, M. THORBURN & C0, 


15 John Street, New York. 


AE RRC TA 
WANTED, SALESMEN. 


To canvass for the sale of Nursery Stock- 
Unequaled facilities. No experience reguired- 
Salary and expenses paid. 500 acres of Fruit 
and Orname ontal Trees, Shrubs, Roses, ete, 

Ww. & T. SMITH, 
(ieneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 





THE 


nae et 


Has no equal in capacity, adapta- 
tion, nor in saving time, 
labor, or expense. 


It embraces the true principles of, 
unloading hay and grain. 64 loads 
unloaded in six hours. 


Gi. VAN SICKLE, - Shortaville, N 


Cae ia, 


or any other kind, you can file yourself en our 
New Machine, so that it will cut better than Ever. 
The teeth will all remain of equal size and shape. Sen 
free on Receipt of 50 to any part of the United 
States. Illustrated Circulars free. Address 


E. ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Pa. 


FRESH ONION SEED 


T LESS THAN HALF-PRICE. 

To introduce my Seed, I will send prepaid, by jnail, 
to any address Packe =. 1 oz, } ib. 
Yellow Danvers Onion Seed 
Large Wethersfield Red. 
Large Early Red 15 1 20 

Also, at greatly reduced rates, the following choice 
Seeds, al) of my own growth, warranted fresh and 
good, or money refunded: Packet. 1 oz. 3¢ ib. 1/b. 








arris Yellow Globe Mangel 

L,I RS Rt 5e. lie. We 
Egyptian Blooa_ Turnip Beet.. 5c. 8 25 75 
Long, Smooth, Blood-Red Beet 5 15 BO 
Harris Half-Long Carrot........ eee 1) 25 90 
Cabbage Lettuce,“The Deacon,” 5 25 75 275 
Musk Melon, Early Christiana 5 10 RS 1 10 
parenip, Long Duteh.. eentae 5 15 


it 
These See a 4 a the very best = and I want 
I dhe day the onder is received. 
ai edhe e order is receiv 
— i prepaid. by mp xin (aay orde r. are 
JOSEPH Hi: 


8.—C. maton = Tsae, 
tien Free 


MALL ——— 
CARNATIONS 
ROSE and PANSIES 


tions. Geraniums, Pansies, 

Hardy Roses, Chrysanthe- 
\ mums and Grape ines are 

especially § cata- 
=f logue with full instructions 
>? for best sare © 


o's WhLES Goes: 


FARMERS’ Er ILIZER Cco., 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED, 
Standard Fertilizers, 
FISK’S AUTOMATIC 4 


“4 


SEED PUNTER a 


R 
Sreeon applicaren 











rf “* + 
ae 


PLANTS WITH THE PREC LSiON OF A. HOE 
All the ground a person can walk over in aay. 
The Easiest to } aaa aud the Faste ‘st E and 
Pianter in Us 


Every Planter Mm ey - and ‘satisfaction aran 

teed. Inducements on Samples es this peanon. snd for 
circular. ACE FIS < 
South Byron, = ssee Co., N.Y. 

Vendertait Brothe rs, No. 23 Fulton St., Agte, for N 

Y. City. Hamlin Johnson, Providence, R. I., Agent for 


New England. Wyman P. Fisk, Fall hives’ Columbia 
Co., Wis., Agent for the Northwest. 


WHEN 


We say thatthe AVERILL PAINT hes proved to be 
the BEST PAINT in the market, we repared to 
substantiate our statement by proofs whic ll be re- 
as been in use for seven- 


nd i more extensively t rO- 
iitaesege' ss Uaalac AG ee Gert 
to Pe nt a. Bostow = Phample lard and 


Testimonials. 





PAINT YOUR HODSES: WITH NATIONAL MIRED PAINT 


xed re: f fr ienmodione w use and can be applied ny ony, \-e (Nathan Hart, State 
Pedkonrer't nett ent Agricultural Ausociatlon, weit Tn all a racxperience of 
ears I find the Nationa/ Mixed Pat 


best. it covers better and outlasts 
Sample dards ro 4 handsome shader. and arule 
ng 


aakeaity ot Paint desired for any surf. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO.. 


OFFICE 8k BARCLAY ST. N.Y. 
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CENTENNIAL. INCUBATOR. 


A, Tisree souk Machine. 
ree-cen 
— ‘ s Rye, N. Y. 


COLEMAN, ANTHONY & CO., 


Nurserymen, Geneva, N. Y., 
(Successors to Mepugty & COLEMAN), 


offer a fine assortment of FRUIT TREES and GRAPE 
VINES. Waite 8 rebuilt their greenhouses, intro- 





pole steam-heating 
propagate a larger on: 
ever before, 
Pocklington. Prent: Washington, Moore's 
Early, and Vergennes sent by mail on receipt of $1 
each, ©: atalogue loc. 
WM. H. COLEMAN. H. ANTHONY. 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


if 


Best in the World. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 





th . 
Ss. PENNOCK & SONS co. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. ANO FORT WAYNE, IND. 
ALSO SCLE MANUFACTURES OF THE MaTCHLESS Se-F- 
Loapina, St_F-DumPina SCRAPER _= 


COOLEY CREAMERS. 


The Superiority demou 
strated. 


Theis Success without a 
el. 


Over 20,000 iu daily use. 
They are ee aaa 
Five Gold and 
superiority. Use Less Ice. 
Make BerrerR BuTTer. 
For Circulars, address 
VERMONT FARM MA- 
CHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, vt. 


MIXED FARMING 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crow- 
ing Combined. 
The most profitable and —— of any occupation 
1ss2. 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to haye 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters, also 
bout U. P. Ry. landsin this State, which will be sent 
F ree, in great variety, by 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 
Omaha, Neb. 
aia Refer to this advertisement. 23 


FORRESTER’S 


COMPLETE MANURES. 


Free from Odor. Raise Large Crovs. 
CHEAPER THAN STABLE MANURE. 











pi 





Send for Pamphiet and read what Farmers 
say about them. 


ALSO FOR SALE 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


Be sure and send for Circular, if you are interested 
in farming 


GEORGE B. FORRESTER, 169 Front st., 
near Burling Slip, New ¥ ork. 


| 99 Puly crizing Harrow, 
“ACME” , Cled-Crusher, and Leveler. 





The “ACME” subjects the soll to the action of a 

Preqker oe ng process of double ont STEEL 
jou f 

COuLTERS, le rows of STEEL 


the three operaticns of crushin lumps, levelin 
Frerizin the soll 
are performed at one ti me The enti 
et 


whe rrows utterly fail, 

‘ectly on | ‘he rt eal, and is the only Harrow 

or Cultivator that cuts over the entire sarface 
of the ground, 

Highly commended by scientific and practical 
Farmers, ae of whom pronounce it to be the most 
while recent improvement in Farm Machinery, 

All agree that *‘ The Jasicigue wee use of an implement 
like the" ‘Acme’ Pulverizing foto Crusher, and 
Leveler, in the pre reparation Of the Boll, before piant 
ing, will increase t yield from Five to Ten Dollars 
per Acre.” 

FAIR PLAY. 
If your dealer does not keep the ** ACME”? for 
sale, don't let him palm off an faterior on you by 

assuring youthat he has something better; but SA T. 
IsFY OURSELF by cofering one one ON TS L. 
We will sena it on trial, and, if it does os you 
may sen back, we paying return freight ‘ch 
We don't ask for money or note until after you thave 
tried it on your own farm 


Send for Pamphlet, containing Hundreds of 
Testimonials from 44 different States 
and Territories. 

NASH & BROTHER, 
Manufactory ond Principal Office, 


eB. | HLLINGFON. 


Free: Farmer should kaow, from the 
results of the past three seasons, that 
the days of high-priced phosphates are 
numbered. That articles costing less than 
two-thirds of the former ruling articles, 
but of greater solubility and quickness of 
action, have produced the most paying re- 
sults. This is positively the universal testi- 
mony with regard to Baven’s TwEntyY- 
Five Dotiar Prospnarte. 

We have special advantages in the manu- 
facture of this article, which have enabled 
us to secure a very large trade for it 
throughout the country. Its annual sales 
have been many thousand tons, taking the 
place, to a large extent, of the higher- 
priced phosphates formerly used. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


(Sole Manufacturers), 
Philadel phia. 


FERTILIZERS. 
$50 PREMIUM 


will be paid to the farmer who this year raises the 

largest crop of potatoes rom caoael acre manured 

with SARDY’S FERTILIZE 

SOLD ON GUARANTRED ANALYSIS. 
PRICES REDUCED. 

Send for pamphiet. 


J.B. SARDY & SON, 
141 Water Street, New York. 


Kissena Nurseries, 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


(LIMITED) 


Flushing, N. Y. 





— on / 

Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 

tory, Newark, N. J. 


Fac’ 
tw Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


_ROOFING PAINT. 





RELIABLE. 


Fire and Waterproof. Stops all Leaks. Mixed 
Ready for Use. Contains ne Tar. 


SAVES RESHINGLING. 


With this Paint of noer th roofs can be made to 
look better and i BL _ new shingles for one. 


pein ot oupel. to three of 
any ¢ other, and Tey, Tak a. 
is sold ata price that enables Targiaty to have a 
water-tight, handsome roof. 
For Trx, Laon, Fert, ror 3 Porovs Brick 
WALLS, etc. This paint is than one-hals 
the price of other mized paints. end for Circular- 


REW ENGLAND PAINT AND OlL CO., 
Correspondence invited. Boston, | Mass. 


PAINT READY YIZED, 


Ots. Per Gallon, 
oul Keg, 








. ft..2 
x 29. ATLAS SAINT OO, 
‘Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 


WITH 











Atenas cobtctaa mare 


ONONDAGA, F. F. 


Tretie | eat 


TREES! | american Dairy Salt Company, l. 


ALL KINDS OF ROSES AND 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. 


an Sam have everything ested and ornamental for 


E. W. PARSONS & CO,, 
West Chester, New York. 


Seberang ase BLP Pe 
JORNSTON'S Parey 


Americans Should Use no Other. 
Itis the Purest, the most Concen trated, the Strongest, 


the Heaviest, the Be Cheapest, an e Best Dairy 
the ord. 
WARRANTED as TRE as any SALT in the 


et. 
Took maja! of all Premiums Awarded at ag Gane 
Uni ry Fair, Milwaukee, Dec. 4th—9th, 


J. W. BARKER. Secretary. endiiities NY. 








JOHNSTON'S PATENT STANDARD 


DRY SIZED KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINTS. 


READY FOR USE. 


= FOR WHITENING AND DECORATING WALLS AND CEIL- 
INGS. PURE WHITE AND A VARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS. THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY RELIABLE ARTI- 
CLES FOR THE PURPOSE IN THE MARKET. 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS 
Beware of worthicss imitations under various names- 
ASK ANY RELIABLE PAINT, DRUG, OR HARDWARE DEALER FOR 
THEM, OR WRITE FOR SAMPLE CARD AND TESTIMONIALS TO 


Dry Kalsomine and Fresco Paint Works, 
206 WATER STREKT, NEW YORK, 
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TRADE MARK. 


Please mention THe INDEPENDENT 





ros In to erder now, and to make every wake every reader of | r of this WYN ra customer, we make the Lm tts 
special of re) in stamps, we will send - f post-paid, & NEST ROSES—white,pink red 
fers. For C.: and yellow—named ~ deac : +d, with directions for care, and a premium w ne 4 
will please bill or stamps, we will send 1¥ Beautiful Monthly Roses selected from the best varieties, 


you. Fora among which will be the following Agrippina, rich crnnson; Aurora, silvery rose; 
silene, ma ple and carmine; Comptesse, Riza du Pare, new, purplish crimeon;, Douglags, 





ark crimson ; de Ly 9 Fich, cane white, chimber: Hermosa, pink, profure, La Pactole, 
su! pbor me Ow; ravay, pure white: Maria Duchere, salnion rose; Marie Siste yy pale 
yel - Marie Gu aa Ly e, new and x ry fine; Safrane, apricot yellow, lovely ve Ix, And an 
en we will give one of the celebrated Gelden V ellow Marecha Ronen. 





a prem iwi with ever Ne 
‘oncerd Grape Vin dais for 50c. 12 Concord and | Rogers, 81. Sa/+ arrival guaranteed, 
Irder NOW. Circula: Mention paper, WM. BR. ke SED, Nurseries, Chambersburg, Pa, 


ee 


UTIFUL LAWN 


CAN BE OBTAINED BY SOWINC 


Henderson’s ‘Central Park” 


ABE 


LAWN CRASS SEED. 


A mixture composed of selected grasses identical with those used in forming the lawns of 
New York's famous park. One quart of this seed will sow_an area of 20x16 ft., equaling 300 #q, 
ft., or for an acre 4 bushels are required. Instructions for sowing and after treatment sent 
gratis with all orders. Price, 2g cents per quart. If by mail, add 3@ cents per quart for post- 
age. _ ifby freight or express, @1.§O per peck; $5.00 per bushel. 


* 
Catalogue of “Everything for the Carden, ”’ mailed free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO}, stat 7 Cortana Strect. New VORK. 


Ae th | A Carbon Plow! 









made, of good material, and, 

if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plows 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


‘ 18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST IRON PLOWS. 
CARBON METAL. L. belong so, Ih 
more Ly B.:. thas or inary Chill sy ore Meech de, hase sist, se 


Manufactured by THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL CO., Ilion, N. Y. 
*. %: Branch Offices: 57 Reade St.. N. Y., and 21 So. Howard st., Baltimore, Md. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANNUAL SALES, 560,000 TONS. 
This old and reliable Fertilizer, which has been on the market for 
og teen years, is unsurpassed for use on FP, Lawn, 
lower Bed. It is a complete manure, all the necessary 
elements. The Farmer who em a 
they will return, finds that every dollar’s worth of 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC CUANO 


ed to the ts cost tithes over. 
appli ow a get cost many polite Sy bag hes + 


there is no local. agent in 
GLIDDEN & ‘CURTIS 

















Selling Agents, 
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Positively the most 
economical soap to 
use for the toilet is 
the Ivory Soap. The 
cakes are so large 
that you really get 
twenty cents worth 
of soap for a dime. 


Nineteenth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


CONTINENTA 


Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
Jan. 1st, 1883. 


INCOME FOR 1882. 


From premiums....... sees @14.205 23 
From interest, renta, and all ‘other r sources. 70,526 89 
DISBURSED, 1882. arm = 
TO POLICYHOLDERS, 
Death claims paid o .. BTR AB 4 
Matured endowments paid....... 137,716 % 
Dividends, purchased and can- 
celed policies we . 193,966 67 + §409,127 42 
Commissions and ealaries paid 
agents and managers of agen- 
cies. . eoee 39,623 32 
Halerics paid officer rs sand c elecks. 21,673 69 
Printing, stationery, advertis- 
ing, postage, charges,andrents 14,477 13 
Medical examiners’ fees 5,24 50 || @81,018 64 
Taxes and legal expenses and 
amount charged to profit and 
a » eatene pereoense : 71,092 16 
Total disbursed.................. $511,238 21 


ASSETS, JANUARY Is, 1883. 


Loans on real estate, first mortgage $442,130 02 
Collateral loans and bills receivable 383,116 67 

Premiums paid and liens on policies in 
GENES. «ccscccse 673,761 73 
Real estate owned by the company 323,886 51 
Railroad bonds.. soniie 16,550 00 

U. 8. bonds, bank ates he, ana ‘all other 
GROG, coccocccednccese coccccccoscenccccecsons 584,708 08 
Cash in bank and office..................665. 41,968 24 
Furniture, fixtures, and safes............... 8,888 35 
Deferred and unreported premiums........ ‘23,806 36 
Rents due and accrued. ...............c.c00s 8,000 00 
82.506 54:81 

LIABILITLES. 


Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies (44 
per cent. interest)............. $2,005,460 
Death claims and matured en- 
dowments awaiting further 


proof .. 16 
al other liabilities... 16,118 69 ~ 2,060, 01 24 


SURPLUS..... 
POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT. 
Policies issued and restored during 
during the year 1892....... oa 
Policies in fotee at end of year....... 


604 57 


1,263 $1,718,612 00 
7,978 7,784,186 00 


Deaths during the year........ 67 76,989 67 
Endowments matured during ‘the 
year.. oe 158 145,087 26 
Total deaths and ‘Tosturity eines ¢ or- 
manization............- cece. cesvees 1,808 2,566,516 76 


Total expected deaths and maturity. 2,257 3,979,493 47 
JAS. S. PARSONS, President. 
A. 8. WINCHESTER, Vice-President. 
R. E. BEECHER. Secretary. 








THE 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 


SILK. 
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roa alalal, 
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Wall Pay 


TREAT THE HUMAN MACHINE GENTLY. 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as a net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhea, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con- 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in such cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 

TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIERT. 
which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 


tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 
which provoke abdominal disease. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Window Shales 





PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 





837 BROADWAY, . 


O. D. CASE’S SONS, 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


. Corner 13th Street. 





FSTERBROOK °"5Eks 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Popular Nos, 14, 048, 180, 388, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN co. 26 John St., New York. 








Ww. IRVING ADAMS Al9 


AN AMATEUR PHOTO. OUTFIT, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


SCOVILL MFG. Co 


Broome S$ 























ELIABLE 


AND 





6X8 East20""S‘ny. 
MER Hows iy edepted to the requirements of SUM- 


mates +> urnished. 
Goods to order from original designs. 


6G and 8 East 2Oth Street, 


BEeTWeEeN BROADWAY AND FIPTH AVENUE. 


THE BEST BUGGY 


IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. 
Write us for our Pecie e Sp} Binds 
of Carriages. — THE H. # vF eancook Bt 


COL ume eta 
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MOST EXTENSIVE | PURE-BRED LIVE 
STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD. 
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Clydesdale Horses, Percheron-Norman 


Horses, Trotting- Bred Roadsters. 
Uolstein and Devon Cattle. 
Our Customers have the advantage of our many 


ears’ rience in breeding and importing, 
arge colleeth a of comparing 
differen use of extent 


t breeds, ces 
of business, and lew rates of transportation. 
Catalogues free. Corr 


POWELL BROTHERS, 
sok bore, Cra’ Crawterd County, Penn. 


Ross, Turner & Co., 


188 te 195 evoushire ane 52 Arch Streets, 
“a .. % of 


THREADS, aan RDS, 
APES AWD WEBBING. 


Seine and a... Twines and Threads, 
Sewing and Lace Threads, 
‘ancy Twines. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN.. 


87 Joan Bt, Rew York, and 


197 Lake 8t. 











MANUF. or 








= 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
UMBRELLAS—The Finest Grades. 


PARASOLS—The Leading Styles. 


SALESROOMS: 
PHILADELPHIA—No. 46 Market Street. 
NEW YORK—No. 447 Broadway. 
BOSTON —No. 19 Franklin Street. 
CHICAGO—No. 76 Monroe Street. 


MANUFACTORY AND OFFICES: 
FRANKFORD- PHILADELPHIA. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and En — Porcelain at Low 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, Lad pieces eg | 00 
Fine White French China Tea pete eT pieces..... 7 60 

Fine Gold-band ey China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 8 50 
Richly Decora pee r’h China T Tea Sets, 44 ple eces.. 12 00 
Chamber Sets, 1 pieces,  . ho rere Py 
White ‘English Piet Dinner peots, 100 pieces.. 14 00 


3 00 
NISHING GOODs. 
era nen 4. Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


HADLEY’S, COOPER INSTITUTE, N.Y. City. 


Orders securely packed and placed on Car or Steamer, 
free of charge. Sent C. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 








FORTES. 


PIANOF 
Tone, Touch Workmanship ald Durability. 


ABE & 
Nos. 204 writ 206 6 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore, No. r12 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
GROCERS, ATTENTION! 


LIBERAL RETURNS FROM VERY SMALL OUTLAY. 


PATENT BLUING BAGS. 


The most t perfect and economical Tappdry, Blue 
t2- “THERE'S MONEY i "ae" 
Send for Descriptive Circular and terms s” 
- T. RAYNOLDS Ce- 





106 and 108 Fulton St., New York. 
should subscribe toi 
EVERY LADY stuswamtcr"s 
CLOTHIER'S 


FASHION QUARTERLY. Each number contains 120 
large pages, nearly 1,000 illustrations, and four pages of 
New Music. Is especially valuable to those who shop 
by mail or are interested in home art. 

50 Cents per Year. 

STRAW BRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALL PAPER, 


An Estima for Papaving 2 Bouse, $190, 


We ty A side walls of Front and Back 
Parlors, tw two Tine oo ms on second floor, two Large 
Rooms on ire 4 Sees, . _ from to; tg bottom. 

GOLD. P APER, 





1 ed 
re, ¥ ou intend to ‘sell — 
house, r it, as ng from two to t 
thounnnd | ollars more A a ng been papered. 

= and Book containing Hints on coration 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CoO., 


Makers and Importers of Rare, Curious, and 
Expensive Wall Papers, 


124 and 126" Wwe est 33d St. (near Boustoug)} )N. Ve 


The Best Governed 


WIND MILL 


IN THE MARKET. 






Sia: 
Sq Oe Z - 






Write us for De- 
““aara\s scriptive Cata- 
i logue + 5.7” 


THE H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY CO., 
(Successors to H. H. Babcock & Sons), 
Watertown, N. Y. re 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


SmMUzeseees 


cent a N.Y, 


BELLS. 
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